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DEDICATION 


To  the  Ministers  and  Members  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church,  and  to  the  varions  Methodist  Bodies  in  Canada,  this 
Book  is  modfistly,  hut  affeetionately,  inscribed— in  hopes  that 
the  remembrance  of  a  common  parentage  may  lead  them  to 
coiEpromisc  their  differences,  and  combine  and  economise  their 
energies  in  one  undivided  phalanx,  to  urge  forward,  instru- 
mcntally,  tlie  glorious  work  of  evangelization— by  their  brother 
in  the  common  faith, 

THE  AUTHOR. 
(^'elph  March,  18A7. 


PREFACE. 


The  following  pages  comprise  a  book  m  nondescript  as  to 
require,  perhaps,  an  exposition  of  its  character,  mode  of  con- 
Btructioo,  and  object.  It  is  not  a  history,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  that  term,  much  less  a  single  biography,  nor  yet  a  bundle  of 
biographies;  but  a  biographical  history.  The  primary  design 
is  to  give  a  presentation  of  one  particular  public  man,  the 
Rev.  William  Case,  and  a  secondary  one,  of  all  the 
Methodist  Ministers  and  Preachers  who  have  labored  in  the 
two  Canada?,  from  the  first  till  the  time  to  which  the  work 
conies  down,  all  of  whom  we  have,  in  one  way  or  another, 
connected  with  Mr.  Case.  His  life  is  the  principal  btroamt 
the  others  are  the  tributaries. 

The  several  biographies  thus  combined,  when  completed, 
3onstitute  a  history  of  Canada  Methodism  from  its  plantation 
,n  the  now  united  Provinces  of  Eastern  and  Western  Canada, 
till  1855.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  this  feature.  The 
biography  of  a  succession  of  loading  men  in  r^.iiy  community, 
whether  secular  or  religious,  will  ever  necessarily  constitute  a 
History  of  that  community.    This  historical  issue,  however, 
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is  the  result  rather  than  the  design  of  the  present  work.  It 
was  by  no  means  designed,  when  commenced,  to  imply  a 
reflection  on  the  history  written  by  my  painstaking  personal 
friend,  the  Rev.  George  Frederick  Playter,  recently  removed 
from  amongst  us,  the  first  volume  of  which  is  already  pub- 
lished, and  the  second,  of  which  he  lived  to  complete  and  left 
ready  for  publication,  and  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be 
given  to  the  public  by  some  means.  Much  less  is  our  treatise 
designed  to  forestall  the  expected  exhaustive  work  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Ryerson,  of  whose  intention  we  knew  nothing  when  we 
began  to  write.  Our  humbler  production,  going  first,  we 
hope  the  researches  it  contains  will  contribute  in  some  measure 
to  enrich  the  pages  of  the  more  comprehensive  history. 

Although  this  work  of  ours  has  involved  more  labor  and 
care,  than  any  one  besides  ourself  will  ever  be  able  ^to 
appreciate,  it  has,  notwithstanding,  been  written  con  amore. 
In  writing  it  we  have  felt  in  some  measure  the  pleasure 
referred  to  in  the  following  extract :  "  One  who  was  most 
successful  in  such  a  research  has  said,  -Ke  who  recalls  de- 
parted ages  back  again  into  being,  enjoys  a  bliss  like  that 
of  creating.' "     This  bliss  has  been  ours. 

Biography  had  always  great  attractions  for  the  writer;  and 
especially,  since  his  conversion,  religious  biography.  About 
the  time  ho  first  began  to  take  an  interest  in  religion,  he  met 
with  and  read  a  volume  of  the  '*  Preachers'  Experiences." 
His  youthful  mind  was  much  fascinated  with  the  exercises 
and  adventures  of  those  remarkable  men.  After  that  ho 
steadily  perused  all  the  biographies  of  the  itinerant  preachers^ 
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European  and  American,  published  in  the  magazines  and 
otherwise. 

The  first  thought  of  writing  anything  of  that  kind  himself 
occurred  to  his  mind  so  early  as  1834-35,  when  he  travelled 
the  old  Matilda  Circuit,  where  he  met  with  "Atmore's  Methodist 
Memorial,"  confined  to  the  early  English  preachers.  A  few 
years  after  he  perused  with  great  pleasure  the  "  Non-Confor- 
niists'  Memorial,"  on  which  Mr.  Atmore'a  work  seems  to  liavo 
been  modelled.  Inquiries  of  the  older  people  relative  to  the 
preachers  they  had  had  among  them  in  former  days,  which 
was  his  constant  habit,  was  prompted  by  a  curiosity  on  that 
subject,  and  their  answers  and  remarks  were  easily  remember- 
ed without  any  memoranda.  About  the  time  he  fell  in  with 
the  latter  of  the  two  works  above-mentioned,  he  prepared  a 
memorandum  book,  and  began  to  make  collections  with  a  view 
to  a  Memorial  of  the  Methodist  Preachers  who  had  labored  in 
Canada,  to  be  alphabetically  or  chronologically  arranged. 

Subsequent  divisions  in  our  provincial  Methodism  discour- 
aged him,  and  he  gave  up  the  project.  After  one  of  the  most 
embarrassing  of  those  schisms  was^jealed,  some  of  his  mate- 
rials were  embodied  in  a  sketchy  work  with  the  title  of  '*  Past 
AND  Present."  That  work,  except  a  few  copies  in  the 
author's  possession,  is  out  of  print.  It  would  now  sell 
readily ;  and  a  number  of  highly  respectable  friends  of  his 
have  urged  the  issue  of  a  new  edition.  Bu*;  he  felt  a  reluc- 
tance to  perpetuate  a  work,  a  large  part  of  which,  from  its 
very  nature,  was  necessarily  ephemeral. 
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About  that  time  the  idea  of  the  present  work  presented 
itself  to  his  mind.     A  kiad  of  book  which  it  was  thought 
would  preserve  all  the  memorials  referred  to,  and  yet  give 
-  theci  unity  and  a  readable  form. 

Ho  had  no  materials,  for  the  private  or  interior  life  of  Mr 
C.  se,  furnished  him  by  his  immediate  friends,  or  any  permis- 
sion to  write  such  a  life, — a  publication  which  was,  by  many, 
thought  desirable.  That  is  a  field  yet  open  to  any  one  who 
has  the  means  of  cultivating  it.  He  has  in  no  wise  forestalled 
such  a  project ;  but  humbly  imagines  he  may  have  put  valu- 
able materials  within  the  reach  of  the  biographer.  As  a 
public  man,  Mr.  Case  was  the  property  of  the  community,  and 
for  taking  the  liberty  of  contemplating  his  public  career,  the 
author  makes  no  apology.  He  lias  said  nought  but  good  of 
him ;  and  he  thinks  that  the  presentation  of  the  example  of  his 
many  public  virtues,  and  those  of  his  cotemporaries,  is  an  act 
good  in  itself,  and  adapted  to  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  all 
who  contemplate  those  examples. 

Although  this  book  is  called  the  Itinerant's  Memorial,  it  is 
not  restricted  to  them  alone,  but  it  preserves  recollections  of 
many  others  beside:  such  as  local  preachers,  other  officials,  and' 
private  members  of  the  church  also,  so  far  as  they  connected 
themselves  with  the  plan  of  the  work,  and  materials  were 
found  for  the  purpose. 

The  book,  it  is  confessed,  does  not  fall  under  any  existing 
literary  category.  It  bears  some  resemblance  in  plan  to  **  Lady 
Huntington  and  her  Friends,"  but  it  is  not  strictly  the  same 
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in  form.  If  a  model  was  adopted  at  all,  it  was  Herodotus,  "tlio 
story-teller  of  antiquity,"  who  makes  The  Persian  War 
OP  Invasion  the  pivot  on  which  all  his  scenes  in  aucioat 
history  are  made  to  turn  in  his  camera.  This  method,  ho 
thought,  would  suit  the  miscellaneous  and  iragmontary  char- 
acter of  the  materials  he  designs  to  preserve.  Mr.  Case  is 
made  the  central  figure,  and  the  others  subordinate  ones  uh 
the  group.  Like  Herodotus,  he  has  divided  his  work  into 
Books,  not  Chapters,  and  has  uumbored  the  paragraphs 
for  convenience  of  reference.  Like  the  Story  Teller's,  some 
of  his  episodes  are  rather  long,  especially  in  the  "retrospec- 
tive" part,  but  in  neither  case  could  it  bo  helped. 

Although  this  publication  was  long  revolved  in  mind,  it  has 
been  hastily  written,  and  that,  too,  in  the  midst  of  multiplied 
other    engagements — domestic,    pastoral,    and   connexional. 

The  largest  second  half  of  this  first  volume  has  been  writ- 
ten since  the  first  half  began  to  be  printed.  This,  besides 
producing  hurry,  has,  perhaps,  led  to  some  repetitions. 

The  author  expects  both  his  style  and  taste  to  be  severely 
criticised.  Punctillious  people  will  censure  him  for  not 
applying  the  title  Reverend  more  to  his  ministerial  subjects, 
but  his  own  opinion  is,  that  the  frequent  recurrence  of  little 
common-place  prefixes  manthe  grand  simplicity  of  such  heroic' 
characters,  besides  every  one  will  know  that  they  were  minis- 
ters, without  bandying  the  title  Rev.  in  every  sentence.  He 
allowed  himself  to  be  overruled  by  his  Editor  and  Publisher 
in  prefixing  '<Kev.  William"  to  Case  aod  his  CotemporarieSi 
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which  docs  not  suit  his  ideas  of  simplicity,  but  the  average 
judgment  of  readers  will  decide  between  them.  Canada  has  had 
no  Case  in  anywise  likely  to  be  confounded  with  Wm.  Case. 

It  will  be  said  that  he  has  descended  too  often  to  trivial 
matters,  «ad  has  related  them  in  a  stylo  too  familiar,  or  that 
such  things  should  have  been  preserved  alone  in  notes.  Ilis 
auawo;:  is,  (1),  he  has  not  aspired  to  the  dignity  of  history  ; 
(2),  that  the  incidents  referred  to  were  necessary  to  a  just 
portraiture  of  the  times  of  which  ho  has  written  ;  (3),  and 
if  necessary  to  be  preserved  at  all,  they  might  as  well  appear  in 
the  text  as  anywhere  else,  or  even  better.  Notes  call  off  the 
attention ;  and  whert'  they  recur  often,  which  in  this  book 
they  must  have  done,  tease  the  reader's  mind. 

One  other  objection  will  be  but  too  justly  made — the  style  is 
more  parenthetical  than  it  should  be  in  order  to  easy  reading. 
This  is  largely  characteristic  of  the  author  at  all  times,  who 
early  acquired  the  habit  of  crowding  what  he  wrote  about  into 
a  small  space ;  but  it  arose  especially  from  the  brevity  he 
aimed  at  in  this  work,  joined  to  the  multifarious  items  he  had 
to  preserve,  some  of  which  came  to  light  after  a  paragraph,  or 
sentence,  was  written,  and  had  to  be  thrust  in  somehow. 
Had  he  possessed  all  the  materials  it  now  contains  at  the 
beginning,  it  might  have  been  written  more  flowingly  ;  or  ii 
he  had  now  time  to  re-write  it,  this  characteristic  might  be 
secured.  This  is  not  now  possible;  and  he  will  never  be 
paid  for  the  drudgery  he  has  already  performed,  without 
taking  on  him  that  additioaal  labor. 
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The  ascetical  will  say  the  book  is  not  religioui.^  enoughj  and 
that  the  writer  should  have  moralized  more,  but  as  he  haa 
furnished  the  data,  he  thinks  the  reader  will  bo  lead  to  mor- 
alize for  himself.  Others  of  an  opposite  character  uiay  think 
the  records  of  such  humble  labors  unworthy  of  prefservation. 
Let  such  listen  to  the  poet's  indignant  protest  :— 

*'  While  heroes  claim  the  palm,  and  poets  sing 
The  sapient  statesman  and  the  patriot  kingj 
While  beauty,  genius,  wit,  by  turns  demand 
The  Eculptor's  labor  and  the  painter's  hand  5 
While  wond'ring  crowds  load  acclamations  raise, 
And  earth  reverberates  with  the  favorite's  praiao } 
Shall  nobler  Christians,  in  a  Christian  age, 
Have  no  memorial  in  affection's  page  ? 
Shall  ceaseless  vigils,  persecution,  strife, 
The  sacrifice  of  ease,  of  health,  of  life; 
Have  no  distinction  grateful  ?  no  record  ? 
yes  I  valiant  champions  of  a  heavenly  Lord, 
As  long  as  patience,  resignation,  love, 
Are  prized  by  saints  below  and  saints  above, 
Ye  sufiferers  meek  I  who  pain  and  scoffs  defied, 
Who  warned  and  wept,  endured  and  died, 
Ye  shall  bo  honored  1" 

To  honor  such  men  has  been  the  author's  design  in  the 
following  pages.  How  far  his  manner  of  treating  the  sub. 
jeot  has  contributed  to  that  worthy  object  he  must  leave  to 
the  public  and  posterity  to  say. 

Of  one  other  feature  of  this  work  tho  reader  must  be 
apprised  before  he  enters  on  its  perusal.  Tho  author  liaa 
several  times  quoted  himself,  verbatimj  or,  rather,  reproduced 
portions  of  Past  and  Present,  as  well  as  parts  of  misoel- 
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laB^ons  articles  in  various  periodicals.  His  justification  is 
tliis :  they  were  originally  his  own,  and  he  gave  up  the  pro- 
ject of  what  was  likely  to  be  a  paying  edition  of  his  former 
work,  that  some  of  the  more  sightly  stones  of  the  first  struc- 
ture might  be  brought  into  the  new  edifice. 

The  Analytical  Index  which  follows  will  furnish  the 
clue  for  tracing  any  particular  person  who  may  chance  to 
bo  a  special  object  of  interest  and  inquiry  to  any  one  that 
consults  the  book.  By  this  means  a  consecutive  memoir 
may  be  compiled  of  any  one  of  the  Itinerants.  This  first 
volume  ends  with  the  year  1815;  the  second  will  come  down 
to  1855. 

The  author,  in  conclusion,  wishes  to  record  his  sense  of 
obligation  to  the  painstaking  oversight  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wood, 
who  has  kindly  acted  as  Editor  of  the  publication,  while  its 
pages  have  been  passing  through  the  press,  bv  whose  wise 
suggestions  some  blemishes  have  been  avoided. 

Oueljph,  March,  im^ 
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ANALYTICAL  INDEX. 


BOOK  FIRST. 

MATTERS  BEFORE  CASE'S  ENTRANCE  ON  THE 

ITINERANCY. 

PARAGRAPH  ,.,     ,  "^^^^ 

1.  Timo  and  place  of  Case's  birth.  2.  His  father  likely  a 
Bmall  farmer.  3.  William  most  likely  staid  in  New 
England  till  he  received  his  schooling 1 

4.  Mr.  Case's  father  removed  his  family  from  Massachusetts 
to  Chatham,  N.  Y.  5.  Where  William's  arrival  at 
manhood  found  him.. • ^ 

C,  The  American  Republic  had  existed  twenty  years.  1. 
Pioneers  spreading  westward.  8.  Ten  thousand  loyal- 
ists seeking  home, '  in  Canada,  and  how  they  went......  3 

9.  The  religious  needs  of  the   new  settlers •  4 

10.  God  provides  for  them.  11.  Plantation  of  Methodism 
in  America  in  1766;  by  the  Hecks  and  Embury  in 
New  York,  and  by  Strawbridge  in  Maryland.  12.  In- 
dependence of  the  U.  S.  in  1T83,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  M.  E.  Church  the  next  yeai 6 

13,  Garrettson  and  his  northern  evangelists  in  1790.  Dtn- 
ham.  14.  Local  preachers  and  private  members  pre- 
pare the  way  in  new  settlements.  Tuflfy— the  Hecks- 
Emburys  and  John  Lawrence— Col.  Neal — Lyons — 
McCarty.  15.  Loseo's  "  ranging  at  large  "—Joshua 
Loseo  and  Jos.  Brouso  converted — Ho  finds  tho  Pala- 
tines ftt  the  Uig  Creek.   Other  Protestant  ministers,..         8 
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>  16.  Loseo  regularly  appointed  the  memorable  year  of  Wcs-    y 
ley's  death.     1"^    Methodism  coincidently  introduced 
into  the  Lake  country  iu  N.  Y 9 

18.  Case's  conversion  and  a;?e.  19.  Enthusiasm  and  activ- 
ity of  Methojism.  Case  passes  through  the  grades  of 
exhorter  and  local  preacher  in  two  years.  20.  Relig- 
ious state  of  the  country  to  which  he  was  ahoi^t  to 
rrpair 10 

21.  Losec's  antecedents  not  known.  One  of  Garrottspn's 
pioneers.  22.  His  age,  size,  manners,  talents.,  23. 
Result  of  first  year's  labors ,\.         H 

24.  Name  of  Circuit— Reports  five  classes.     25.  Ne.t  y*ear, 
D  Dunham  appointed.    Indian  names  of  circuits.  345 
members.    26.  Disappearance  of  preachers  an>l  circuits  , 
from  the  Minutes  in   1793-4     Dunham   re-appcar3. 
Losee  never.    Cause,  love  affair.     Useful  locally 12 

27.  Dunham  and  his  local  helpers — Roblin,  German,  and 
the  Steeds.  Names  of  circuits  changed.  Three  preach- 
ers in  1794-5— Dunl'am,  Coleman,  Woolsey.     Three      ' 
circuits  next  year,  and  four  preachers.  Kceler,  Wool- 
sey removed,  and  S.  Coate  and  Calvin  Woostcr  arrive. 
Stiitions  omitted  for  1797.   But  795  members.  ■  Woos-  ' 
ter  stays,  and  has  a  great  revival.     la  1 798,  goes  homo 
iodic.  MichaelCoato— Decrease  — Jewell, Elder.  Neit 
year,  Dunham  locates.  Keeler,  Sawyer,  Anson,  ITerron,  * 
Pickett.  Five  circuits  —Draper,  Crowell,  Aikcns,  Rob- 
inson, Morris,  Madden,  Vanneet,  Bangs,  Tomkins,  Six- 
teen Hundred — Howe  and   Bishop— Numbers M 

29  Joyful  event—Coate — Rutcr,.., ^. ic 
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BOOK  SECOND 

Cz,SE'3  SPECIAL  FIELD  AND  FELLOW-LABORERS  WaSlI 
HE  ENTERED  IT,  WITH  SOME  THINGS  RETROSPECTIVE. 

PARAGRAPU  PAGE 

1.  Oonferen'^e  in  Asgrove — Methodized  by  the  Paiatines  - 

Entertains  398  preachers 17 

2.  Received  on  trial  with  five  other.-',  one  of  whom  is  Robert 

Perrj'.      3     No   preacher    sent    out    of  th  >    Union 
without  his  consent— Case  volunteers— His  fv.'elings 

in  the  forest  of   D'ack  River 18 

i.  Progress  of  the  work  and  numbers      5    Names  of  cig-ht 

circuits,  and  nine  laborers 19 

6.  Coate's  parentage,  previous  labors,  remarkable    talents, 

success  and  beauty  of  person—"  The  handsome  pair" 

— Talents   for  writing 20 

7.  Next  in  seniority — Keeler's  small  beginning  and  pro- 

gress—Voice.    8,  Propable   cause   of  retiring  for  a 
time — When  received  again — Extent  of  Oswegotchio 

in  1802 — Niagara  and  Long  Point 21 

9.  Causes  of  his  long  absence  from  his  family,  and  their 

great  trials 22 

10.  Two  brethren  of  equal  years— Ryan,  Celtic,  boxer,  eizo, 

appearance,  strength 23 

il.  Where  a  local  preacher — Spicer's  incident.  12.  Energy 
of  character  had  won  him  fame — Another  reason  for 
being  sent  to  Canada 24 

l;i'  Where  the  previous  five  years  bad  been  spent.  Wed- 
ding's testimony — His  circuit 26 

H.  Daniel  Pickett — When  received  and  whcie  ho  had  la- 
bored.    The  writer's  remembrance 26 

l^.  Subjects  in  pairs — Two  throe-years'  men— Bangs  and 
Madden.  IG.  Nathan  Bangs'  birth-place  and  early 
hiatory.    Startod  for  the  wilds  of  Canada.  May,  1799. 
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Journey — Ox-sled  —  Buffalo  —  Private  libraly-— Rev. 
Jas.  Co'eman — Sawyer  Christian  Warner — Conver- 
sion—Travels with  Sawyer — Jewell  sends  him  to 
Long   Point — Hemmed    in '. 21 

17.  During  the  year  1801-2,  in  the  "  Bay  of  Quinte  and  Homo 

District "  Next  year  on  same  ground— Chsinge  of 
Colleagues — Conference  in  New  York — Ordained 
Elder  for  "Missionary  work"  indeed  — "  River  La 
French  " — Route  in  getting  there— Pudding  and  milk 
— Moravian  missionaries  29 

18.  First  house  iu  the  settlement — Coloqny — BccGption....         30 

19.  Full  house — Short  history — Programme  of  worship — 

Conformity  and  desire  to  hear  "  more  of  such  preach- 
ing." 20.  Appointments  sent  on— Sandwich — De- 
troit— Madden — Character  of  Settlers ....„        31 

21.  A  destitute  place — Left  at  the  end  of  three  months— Ni- 
agara Circuit,  and  Rev.  Daniel  Pickett.  22.  Mad- 
den, coeval  of  the  last — Antecedents — Smith's  Creek        32 

23  A  pair  of  laborers — Pearse  and  Bishop.  24.  Gershom 
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HIS    COTEMTORARIES. 


BOOK    FIRST. 


MATTERS   BEFORE    MR.   CASE's    ENTRANCE   ON   THE 

ITINERANCY. 


1.  Oil  the  twentj^-sevcnth  day  of  August,  1780,  in  the 
[own  of  Swansea,  on  the  Massachusetts  sca-board,  an  event  of 

juch  iinportance  to  two  countries,  the  State  of  Now  York, 
mt  especially  Canada,  occurred,  in  tljc  birth  of  a  child,  who 
^'Qs  to  do  much  in  bis  own  person  for  their  religious  and 
sonsequently  viaL  ial  interests,  but  more  by  influencing 
)thers,  being  destined  largely  to  sway  and  direct.  That 
Individual  Avas  the  late  Reverend  and  Venerable  William 
o'ase,  "the  Father  op  Indian  IMissions  in  Canada." 

2.  His  parents,  it  is  surmised,  belonged  to  that  class  of 
small  farmers  who  then  constituted  the  mass  of  New-En2;1and's 
rural  population.  From  the  best  information  we  can  get,  the 
:lder  Mr.  Case  was  a  man  in  only  moderate  circumstanceF. 
VVe  would  have  been  glad  to  tell  how  far  his  son's  future 
30urse  was  influenced  by  the  moral  and  mental  character  of 
the  parents,  but  have  to  confess  ourselves  without  the  desired 
Information. 

3.  How  much  of  his  boyhood  was  spent  in  his  Eastern 
)irth-placc,  lias  not  been  ascertained.  So  also  we  are  denied 
khe  pleasure  of  presenting  those  early  out-croppiogs  of  future 
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character  so  interesting  to  the  curious,  and  which  justify  the 
oft-repeated  adage,  that  ''  the  boy  is  father  to  the  man."  It 
is  surmised  at  least,  however,  that  liis  stay  in  that  country 
must  have  covered  his  school-going  days.  New-England 
then,  as  well  as  now,  was  in  advance  of  all  other  parts  of  the 
American  Union,  and  of  many  other  places  beside?,  in  the 
matter  of  common  schools,  and  William  gave  evidence  that 
he  had  received  a  good  common  school  education,  by  following 
the  occupation  of  school-teaching  in  youth ;  by  his  ability  to 
write  printable  letters  and  perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  of 
Conference  while  yet  young  in  the  ministry,  achievements 
utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  many  of  his  brethren  in  that 
day,  notwithstanding  they  preached  irell ;  and  by  the  interest 
he  evinced  both  in  primary  and  academical  education  during 
the  whole  of  his  ministry,  embracing  some  part  of  it  times 
when  education  was  neglected  and  decried  by  many. 

4.  As  his  children  were  somewhat  numerous,  "William's 
father  removed  his  family,  it  is  thought,  before  the  time  of 
his  son's  majority,  from  the  less  productive  soil  and  smaller 
farms  of  the  **  Old  Bay  State"  to  the  more  fertile  lands  of 
Central  New  York,  then  covered  with  a  dense  and  almost 
houndless  forest.  Th.e  Rev.  Dr.  George  Peck  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  to  the  writer  that  the  family  settled  first  in  the  "town'' 
(township)  of  Chatham,  between  Albany  and  Springfield. 
Thirty  years  afterwards  we  found  relatives  of  Mr.  Case 
scattered  from  Schenectady  to  Newark  on  the  HUe  Canal. 
In  this  region  any  man  who  could  wield  an  axe  would  soon 
dear  broad  acres  f)r  himself.  Hero  no  doubt  this  young  man 
acquired  those  habits  of  toil  and  of  submission  to  privation 
which  answered  such  important  en(i3  to  him  in  his  after  course. 

5.  "William's  arrival  atmanhoo'  found  him  there  amid  the 
inspiring  grandeur  of  forest  scenery ;  the  rude  and  boisterous 
activities  of  frontier  life  j  and  tho  primal  elements  of  what  is 
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now  one  of  the  richest  parts  of  the  ''  Empire  State."  '  We 
have  learned  pretty  dircclly  that  WilUain's  youth  was 
characterized  by  ''  wildness,"  and  that  his  amiable  heart  and 
handsome  person  exposed  him  to  some  dangers  from  which  he 
did  not  wholly  escape. 

G.  Tlie  American  Ptepublic  had  now  existed  twenty  years. 
In  that  very  short  time,  her  population  had  been  wonderfully 
augmented  in  the  frontier  States — from  natural  increase  and 
foreign  immigration,  pushing  its  surplus  members  westward ; 
or,  rather,  while  the  less  adventurous  remained  in  the  older 
settlements,  the  more  enterprising  and  adventurous  tried  their 
fortunes  in  the  attempt  to  found  new  ones. 

7.  Many  of  these  pioneers  spread  themselves  in  Western 
Virginia,  Western  Pennsylvania, — and  further  into  the  great 
valley  of  the  Mississipi,  laying  the  foundation  of  the  now 
mighty  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee, 
while  others  reclaimed  the  wilderness  parts  of  New  York,  and 
thence  wont  on  north-westward  into  the  then  territory  of 
Michigan. 

8.  Immediately  on  the  recognition  of  American  Indepen- 
dence, the  adherents  of  the  Royal  cause  in  the  revolutionary 
struggle,  the  sturdy  old  Unity  of  the  Empire  Loyalists, 
from  choice  or  necessity,  withdrew  from  the  territories  of  the 
new  Republic,  ten  thousand  of  them  seeking  homes  in  the 
wilds  of  Canada,  locating  themselves  along  the  dividing  watera 
from  Montreal  westward  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  Bay  Quintc, 
Lake  Ontario,  Niagara  River,  Luke  Erie,  and  Detroit  River, 
to  the  foot  of  St.  Clair.  They  coasted  the  entire  way  in  row- 
boats,  trailing  them  up  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  by 
main  strengt?h,  as  draught  animals  did  in  after  years;  or  carried 
their  efiFects  on  pack-horses  through  the  wilderness  which 
intervened    between   their  abandoned   dwellings   in   the  old 
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i  colonies  and  the  country  of  their  future  homes.  The  toila 
1  and  sufferings  of  their  journey  were  incredible;  and  after 
'  their  arrival  at  their  journey's  end,  their  labors  and  privations 
i  were  great  for  many  years.  At  first  their  milling  was  done 
j  by  hand,  or  the  grain  was  ground  in  steel  "hand  mills," 
;  furnished,  along  with  three  years'  provisions,  by  the  Govern- 
1  ment,  one  for  each  township,  and  after  wate^'-mills  were  built, 
I  they  often  coasted  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  miles  to  have  their 
j  grinding  done.  Or,  where  the  distance  was  not  so  great,  tl-.eir 
\  gr?in  and  flour  were  carried  for  many  miles  upon  their  backs. 

I      9.  But  these  ardent  minded  and  enduring  men  under  both 
.'  Governments,  must  have  the  ordinances  and  controlling  influ- 
/  ences  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  their  very  energy  of  charac- 
j    ter  will  work  their  overthrow.     How  are  they  to  be  provided    1 
\   with  those  ordinances  1     Where  shall  the  preachers  be  found,    | 
i   qualified  in  sufficient  numbers,  or  with  the  required  rapidity, 
to  follow   up  this  overflowing  stream  of  human  existence  in 
;  its  north   and  westward  course?      IIow  shall  the  tupply  be 
'  kept  up  to  the  demand  ]     Who  shall  defray  ilj«  cost  of  their 
I  education,  and  their  outfit  when  educated  ?     Who  pay  the  ex- 
I  pensos  of  their  journey  1    And  who  support  them  in  adequate 
i   respectability  and  comfort  to  comport  with  their  dignity  and 
I   refinement  when  one  has  been  settled  in  each  locality  ?     Who  ? 
].    Certainly  not  the  new  settlers  themselves,  whose  thoughts  and 
'   energies  are  too  much  occupied   with  the  toils  and  shifts 
necessary  to  procure  a  scanty  subsistence.     The  very  sum 
reason  might  be  alleged  why  they  have  not  the  means,  if  tliey 
-could  be  supposed  to  have  the  disposition,  which  few  of  them 
had,  to  secure  so  desirable  yet  so  expensive  an  object.     And, 
whatever  may  be  said  for  the  disposition  and   the  ability  of 
those  in  the  older  settlements  of  the  Continent  to  conceive  and 
carry  out  a  scheme  ho  rast  and  good,  they  certainly  neither 
«flfected  nor  projected  any  Buch  work. 
\ 
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10.  In  this  unparalleled  and  unprovided-for  state  of  things, 
it  pleased  an  overruling  Providence  to  make  the  necessary 
provision,  and  that  the  very  best,  considerin*:;  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  case,  for  the  religious  wants  of  the  pioneer 
Hettlcfs.  lie  is  not  only  about  to  provide  them  *'  Pastors  after 
II is  own  heart,"  but  pastors  after  the  people's  heart  also— 
men  who  can  sympathise  with  the  class  of  persons  to  bo 
benefited — in  tastes,  and  share  with  them  in  hardships. 

11.  Two  tiny  slips  from  the  yet  young  and  vigorous  stock 
of  Methodism  in  Europe  were  transplanted  into  American 
soil,  in  17GG,  apart  from  each  other,  the  one  by  the  Hecks  and 
Embury  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  other  by  Robert  Straw- 
bridge  in  Maryland.  In  1769,  the  first  two  Itinerant  Lay 
Preachers  were  sent  over  by  Wesley  himself.  Two  years 
afterwards  t\vo  more  were  sent  by  the  same  authority.  Sub- 
sequently, other  European  Preachers  came  over,  either  by 
authority  or  at  their  own  instance.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  . 
llcvolutionary  war,  or  soon  after,  all  those  preachers  returned  . 
to  Britain,  or  entered  the  ministry  of  the  dificrcnt  churches 
of  the  land,  except  the  inviolable  and  indomitable  Ashiiry, 
who  marshaled  the  native  American  Preachers  raised  up 
in  the  country,  of  whom  there  were  now  a  score  or  more,  and 
led  them  on  amid  the  din  of  war  in  a  bloodless  but  more  glori- 
ous conflict— a  conflict,  too,  which  was  crowned  with  victories. 
They  reported,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  no  less  ihd^n  fourteeii 
thousand,  nu-e  hundred,  and  clglUy-cight  members  in  their 
widely-scattered  .-societies. 

12.  In  1783,  the  Independence  v^f  the  United  States  was 
acknowledged.  In  1784,  the  English  hierarchy  for  the 
Colonies  being  overthrown,  and  the  Episcopal  Church  itself 
being  in  a  state  of  complete  disorganization,  Wesley  sent  over 
the  Kev.  Dr.  Coko  to  organize  the  American  Methodist  Sooie- 
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ties  into  a  compact  connexion,  with  the  style  and  all  the 
appliances  of  a  Church.  THg  MothoJist  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States  was  the  result.  Groat  good  attindcd 
this  measure.  Up  to  1790,  however,  the  labors  and  successf-s 
of  the  new  church  had  been  confined  to  the  country  south  of 
the  city  of  New  i'^ork,  with  the  exception  of  the  city  of  Albany 
and  a  few  intermediate  places  on  the  Hudson. 

13.  About  the  year  just  mentioned,  or  a  little  before, 
Freeborn  Garrettson,  with  a  band  of  ardent  young  preachers, 
was  commissioned  by  Bishop  Asbury  to  introduce  Methodism 
into  the  country  up  the  North  River,  cast  and  west,  as  far 
north  as  Lake  Champlain.  Six  circuits  were  the  fruits  of 
the  first  year's  efforts,  extending  from  New  liochelle  to  the 
Lake  above  named.  One  of  his  nine  young  men  was  Darius 
Dunhanit  a  name  afterwards  celebrated  in  Canada. 

14.  In  many  of  the  new  settlements  in  which  the  gospel 

-■*' v-  ^J*'  •  ■  ■ 

was  introduced  by  the  Methodists,  since  the  organization  of 
the  American  Methodist  Church,  the  first  Inborers  who 
prepared  the  way  for  the  regular  Itinerants,  were  private 
members  of  the  church,  or  local  preachers,  who  liad  emigrated 
from  older  places,  in  common  with  others,  and  who  when  they 
arrived  at  their  new  homes,  with  a  zeal  which  characterized 
all  Methodists  in  that  day,  sought  the  spiritual  good  of  tlieir 
neighbors,  by  holding  prayer  meetings,  exhorting,  and  preach- 
ing as  they  were  able.  This  was  particularly  true  of  Canada, 
among  whose  early  settlers,  whether  "  U.  E.'s,"  di.soharged 
soldiers,  or  immigrants  from  the  old  country,  there  were 
several  Methodists.  Thus  in  1781),  "  a  Methodist  local 
preacher,  named  Tuffy,  commissary  of  the  411  h  regiment, 
came  to  Quebec,"  and  preached  in  that  city  while  his  regiment 
remained  there.  In  1785,  the  Ilecks,  some  of  tha  Emburys, 
and  John  Lawrence,  settled  in  Augusta,   c.nd  hold  a  class- 
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meeting  among  themselvoE;.  In  1788,  Co].  Neale,  of  whom 
more  hereafter,  preached  and  formed  a  class  near  Niagara; 
and  Lyons,  an  exborter  from  the  States,  and  McCarty,  a  \ 
converted  Irishman,  a  Whitfield  Methodist,  held  meetings 
under  many  difficulties  in  the  Bay  of  Quintc  country,  until 
McCarty  was  made  away  with  in  a  mysterious  manner. 
These  particulars  are  to  be  found  in  Playter's  History. 

15.  In  1790,  the  never-to-be-forgotten  WllUam  Losee,  not 
guccceding  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  ardent  mind  on  tho 
Ciiampiain  circuit,  to  which  he  had  been  sent  at  the  beginning 
of  the  previous  Conference  year,  and  being  on  an  elevation 
where  he  could  look  down  into  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  having,  furthermore,  relations  in  the  British  Province 
which  comprehended  that  valle}',  as  well  as  possessing  early 
proclivities  towards  the  British  Government,  asked  leave  to 
explore  that  country,  and  received  permission  from  Bishop 
Asbury,  or  Elder  Garrettson,  *'  to  range  at  large  ''  for  tho 
ensuing  Conference  year,  (1790-91).  He  crossed  the  St. 
Lawrence,  certainly  somewhere  below  Matilda,  (and  probably 
as  far  down  as  St.  Regis),  for  he  preached  in  Matilda  on  his 
way  westward,  also  in  all  accessible  places  as  far  up  as  the  Bay 
of  Quinte.  The  first  person  known  to  be  converted  through 
the  instrumentality  of  his  preaching  was  a  young  relative  of 
the  preacher,  a  Joshua  Losec,  who  found  the  peace  of  God 
while  wrestling  in  an  agony  of  prayer  in  a  lumber  shanty  one 
Sunday,  while  his  fellow  workmen  were  away.  This  was  on  a 
point  of  land  on  the  American  side  of  tlic  ri\er  ;  and  so  great 
was  his  rapture,  that,  to  use  his  own  language  relative  to  his  *) 
exstacy,  "  You  might  have  hoard  nic  nhnit  across  tho  St.  Law-  > 
rence."  Another  of  his  early  converts  in  that  towuship  was  ^ 
ail  ignorant,  wicked  young  nian  named  Josiph  lironsc,  known  _ 
many  years  afterwards  among  the  people  as  ''  Uncle  Jdc  Brouse.'*  ^ 
Ho  was  Btjuck  by  the  power  of  God  while  in  the  act  of  making   ^ 
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, derision  in  a  religious  meeting,  in  Answer  to  Losee's  prayer, 
who,  on  seeing  his  misconduct,  lifted  his  eyes  and  hands  to 
heaven  and  cried  out,  "  Smite  him,  my  God !  My  God, 
smite  him !"  He  fell  like  a  bullock  under  the  stroke  of  the 
6  butcher's  axe,  and  writhed  on  the  floor  in  agony,  until  the  Lord 
in  mercy  set  his  soul  at  liberty.  Other  early  converts  in  that 
region  were,  Michael  Carman,  Peter  Brousc,  and  John  Van- 
Camp.  Farther  up,  Losee  found  a  people  prepared  for  the 
Lord.  Paul  and  Barbara  Ileck,  among  the  primal  founders 
of  the  New  York  Methodist  Society,  as  also  John  Lawrence, 
who  had  married  the  celebrated  Philip  Embury's  widow,  and 
Samuel  Embury,  Philip's  son,  who  became  the  first  leader  of 
that  class,  as  we  liave  elsewhere  shown,  were  now  in  the 
township  of  Augusta,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  "  Big  Creek," 
since  1785.  The  leading  subject  of  our  treatise,  Mr.  Case, 
no  mean  authority,  says  of  the  then  religious  state  of  the 
Province : — "  The  only  ministers  in  the  country,  I  believe, 
were  Rev.  Mr.  Bethune,  of  the  Scotch  Church,  in  Lancaster, 
B«v.  Mr.  Stuart,  of  Kingston,  Mr.  Langhorn,  of  Bath,  and 
Mr.  Addison,  of  Niagara.  Perhaps  there  w-  s  a  Lutheran 
minister  in  the  Dutch  settlement  in  Matilda,  and  anotlier  at 
the  Bay  of  Quinte.  Besides  these,  I  cannot  learn  there  were 
any  others;  so  that  the  settlements  from  the  Lower  Canada 
line  to  Fort  Maiden,  a  distance  of  about  450  miles,  were  mostly 
without  religious  instruction  ;  and  throughout  all  those  settle- 
ments religious  feelings  were  found  among  the  few,  and  fewer 
still  attended  to  the  religious  duties  of  family  devotion. 
Some  families  there  were  who  had  been  members  of  Mr. 
Wesley's  society  in  Ireland.  The  names  I  recollect  are  Dctlor, 
Heck,  Embury,  Dulmage,  and  Lawrence.  Some  of  these 
belonged  to  the  first  Methodist  society  in  New  York." 

I    16.  The  next  year,  1791-2,  the  memorable   year   of  the 
yenerable  Wesley's  death,  and  the  year  of  the  enactment  of 
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the  Constitutional  Act  for  Upper  Canada,  William  Losee 
received  a  regular  desii:;nation  in  the  Minutes  of  the  New 
York  Conference  to  "  Kini^ston,"  his  circuit  standing;  in  con- 
nccuon  with  the  renowned  Jesse  Lee's  first  New  En{;land 
district !  The  Conference  which  appointed  him  sat  in  Albany, 
New  York,  May  26,  1791.  ^^o  soon  as  t!ic  ice  woulJ  bear 
his  horse,  he  crossed  the  dividing  waters  at  Capo  Vincent, 
having  come  through  a  trackless  wilderness,  a  journey  of 
weeks.  He  soon  organized  a  circuit  around  the  shores  ot 
the  Bay  of  Quinto,  not  forgetting  to  visit  his  friends  along  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and,  we  have  a  riglit  to  believe, 
those  in  the  Niagara  country  also. 

17.  About  the  same  period  of  which  wo  arc  writing,  Metho- 
dism entered  what  is  called  the  *'  Lake  Country,"  so  called  from 
its  comprising  several  beautiful  collections  of  water,  severally 

'  from  ten  to  thirty  miks  in  length,  most  of  them  de«!ignated 
by  euphonious  Indian  names,  such  as  Oicasco,  Caguguy 
Seneca,  Onondaga,  Cananduigua,  and  the  like.  This  southern 
side  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  reached  by  the  pioneer 
itinerants  from  Pennsylvania,  through  tho  valleys  of  Wyoming 
and  Susquehanna.  Thus  was  the  country  in  which  the  Case 
family  resided,  becoming  gradually  surrounded,  and  perme- 
ated by  religious  influence  through  tlio  instrumentality  of 
Methodism. 

18.  We  are  sorry  Mr.  Case  kept  no  journal,  or  at  least  that 
none  has  come  into  our  hands.  This,  with  his  prevailing 
silence  with  regard  to  himself,  has  left  us  in  ignorance  of  tho 
human  instrument,  and  the  particulars  of  the  great  turning 
point  in  his  life,  namely,  his  **  translation  out  of  the  kingdom 
of  darkness  into  the  kingdom  of  God'8  dear  Son."  Ho  simply 
Bays  in  his  Jubilee  Sermon,  ''I  was  converted  in  February, 
18v)3."    IIo  was  then  twenty-three  years  of  age.    Vxqvx  some 

•8 
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vague  recollections  of  circumstances  casually  recited  by  those 
who  had  knowledge  of  those  early  times,  the  author  received 
7  A  the  impression  that  his  newness  of  life  in_Christ_began  in  a 
dji  _£pvival,  which  imparted  coincidently  the  same  blessinuc 
to  several  other  young  men  in  the  vicinity,  who  also  entered 
the  ministry,  some  of  whose  names  will  occur  a-a  his  coadjutors 
in  the  work  before  we  have  done. 

19.  Methodism  in  that  stage  of  its  progress  and  history 
was  characterized  by  glowing  enthusiasm  and  tireless  activity. 
Every  particle  of  talent  among  its  votaries  was  called  into 
immediate  and  constant  requisition.  In  two  short  years  after 
his  conversion,  namely,  in  1805,  Mr.  Case  had  passed  through 
the  subordinate  grades  of  exhorter  (then  thought  to  bo  an 
indispensable  preliminary  link,  and  very  justly,  in  view  of  the 
general  rawness  of  the  candidates),  and  local  j^fcarher,  and 
was  recommended  to  the  New  York  Conference,  which  then 
comprised  the  whole  of  the  State  of  New  York,  some  adjacent 
parts  of  New  England,  and  the  whole  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  in  which  Provinces,  particularly  the  former,  he  was 
to  spend  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 

20.  It  will  be  our  duty  to  devote  a  paragraph  or  two  to 
the  religious  state  of  that  country  to  which  ho  was  about  to 
repair,  Mcthodistically  considered  at  least.  And  here,  as 
our  work  is  so  largely  biographical,  we  must  present  what  wo 
have  gleaned  relative  to  the  first  agent  whoso  time  while  in 
the  Province  was  exclusively  devoted  to  the  plantation  of 
Methodism 

21.  Where  V/illiam  Losee  was  born,  or  brought  up, 
curious  as  we  may  feel  about  the  pioneer-preacher,  we  have 
not  the  means  of  determining.  Tiie  first  information  we  have 
cf  him  is  in  the  General  American  Minutes  of  his  having  been 
**  received  on  trial ''  for  the  ministry.    This  was  at  the  com- 
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iiienccnient  of  the  Conference  year  1789-90.     The  session  of 
Conference  took  place  in  the   city  of  New  York,  May  2Stb» 

1789.  Hd  was  enrolled  among  Garrettson's  pioneer  band  of 
young  men,  and  designated  to  '*  Lake  Cliampiain,"  along  with 
David  Kendall,  as  his  senior  colloaguo.  Thcj  next  year  his 
name  appears  in  the  Minutes  among  those  "  Continued  on 
trial,"  but  it  does  not  appear  as  appended  to  any  statlorit  nor 
docs  his  last  year's  circuit  appear,  at  least  by  that  name.  It. 
was  during  the  Conference  year,  beginning  October  ihejburth, 

1790,  that  he  was  allowed  to  "  range  at  large,"  and  came  on 
the  exploring  tour  to  Canada  above  described.  Ho  crossed,  as 
we  have  surmised,  at  St.  Kegis,  passing  up  the  north-wostcrn 
branch  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  preaching  in  Matilda — cheering, 
mayhap,  by  the  way  the  little  coterie  of  German-Irish  Metho- 
dists, the  Hecks,  and  Lawrences,  and  Emburys,  in  the 
township  of  Augusta,  beyond  the  '♦  Big  Creek  " — and  going 
on  to  ro-unimate  the  adherents  of  Lyons  and  McCarty  in  tha 
"Bay  country." 

22.  Losoe  has  been  described  as  being  at  the  period  at 
which  we  write,  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  rather  tall 
and  active, — and,  despite  a  shrivelled  arm,  an  agile  and 
fearless  horseman,  usually  riding  upon  the  gallop.  As  a 
preacher  he  was  more  hortatory  than  expository.  Ho  was 
impassioned,  voluble,  fearless,  and  denunciatory,  cutting  deep 
and  closely,  and  praying  God  to  *' smite  sinners!''  He  was, 
probably*  more  awakening  than  consolatory  ;  andniore  of  a 
John  the  Baptist,  with  a  temporary,  preparatory  mission, 
than  one  adapted  to  build  up  a  permanent  cause,  as  the  issue 
will  most  likely  show. 

23.  His  labors  the  first  year,  Rcem  to  have  resulted  in  very 
extensively  signed  petitions,  which  were  forwarded  by  his  own 
hand  to  tho  Conferenoo  which  @at  in  New  York,  May  20th, 
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1791,  asking  for  his  rc-appointraent.  The  prayer  of  these 
petitions  was  granted,  and  he  was  re-appointcd — entering 
the  Province,  as  v/c  have  seen,  by  crossing  the  ice  so  soon  as 
it  would  b-^ar  his  horse,  which  he  had  not  brought  with  him 
in  his  li.st  journey, — having  traversed  the  forests  of  the 
Bhick  River  country,  guided  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Mohawk, 
till  he  Burmounted  the  water-shed  between  the  two  great  val- 
leys ;  and  then  traced  those  of  the  Black  Rivcr  to  it  nioulh. 

24.  His  circuit  was  named  from  the  then  village  o^  Kings- 
ton. -  It  included  all  the  settlements,  fifty  or  sixty  miles  each 
way,  east  and  west  from  Kingston.  He  reported  to  Confer- 
'cnce  at  the  end  of  the  year,  at  least  five  classes,  some  of  which 
he  organized  for  the  first  time,  and  others  he  may  have  only 
;re-organi'zed,  ha^  ing  substantially  existed  before.  They  would 
Wnk,  perhaps,  according  to  priority,  as  follow  : — '*  Augusta 
class  first,  the   Niagara  class  second,  Adolphustown   third, 

!. hough  the  first  regularly  formed,"  next  Earnestown,  and 
Qstly  Fredericksburgh  ;  these  included  1G5  memj^ers. 

25.  The  next  year,  he  and  Darius  Dunham,  were  appointed 
to  supply  the  work  in  Canada,  and  it  was  divided  into  two 
circuits,  Cataraqui  and  Osicegotchie,  both  of  them  designated 
by  formidable  Indian  names.  Cataraqui  was  used  inter- 
changeably with  Kingston,  as  the  former  was  the  ancient  name 
of  the  place ;  and  Oswegotchic  was  named  from  a  river  and 
fort  on  the  American  ,siJe  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  near  where 
Ogdensburgh  now  stands,  bearing  that  name — although  the 
labors  of  the  preachers  were  bestowed  on  the  Canada  side. 

^^j^unhanr  had  special  charge  of  the  former  circuit,  Losee  of 
the  latter  ;  yet,  as  Mr.  D.  alone  was  in  full  ministerial  orders, 
ho  probably  sometimes   exchanged  with  the   other  for  the 
purpose  of  dispensing  the  ordinances.     At  the  close  of  this 
^T  year,  255  members  were  returned  for  Cataraqui,  and  90  for 
^  the  other-^34&  iu  all. 
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2G.  These  men  and  their  circnita  clisappoar  from  the  list  of 
nppointments  in  1793—1.     Dunham  and  the  country  appear 
aiiain,  but   Losec  never.     What  became  of  tlie  well-remcm- 
bered  proto-preachcr  of  Canada  1     Pl.iytcr  gives  an  answer  at 
once  frank  and  touching,  and  likely  authentic.     We  will  not 
mar  his  account : — "  The  cause   was  never  published  except  in  . 
conversation.     It  reflects  no    bhume  on    the  man,  and   yet 
thereby  he  was  unable  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  statioc. 
To  give  the  light  in  this  connection  is  better  tlian  to  leave  the 
niattcr  in   darkness,  and  to  allow  scope  for  speculation  or 
suspicion  of  after  vrritcrs,  and  of  future   prying   inquisitivo- 
ncss.     lie  was  tiic  subject  of  that  soft  but  powerful  passion  of 
our  nature,  which  some  account  our  weakness  and  others  our 
greatest  happiness.     Piety  and  beauty  were  seen    connected 
in  female  form  then  as  well  as  now,  in  this  land  of  woods  and 
waters,  snows  and  burning  heat.     In  the  family  of  one  of  his 
hearers,  and  in  tlic  vicinity  of  the   Napaneo  river,  where  he 
formed   the  tiiird   society,  was  a  maid  of  no  little  moral  and 
personal  attractions.     Soon  his  attention  was  attracted  ;  soon 
the  seed  of  love  implanted  in  his  bosom  ;  and  soon  it  germin- 
ated and  bore  outward  fruit.     In  the  interim  of  suspense,  as 
to  whether  he  should  gain  the  person,  another  preacher  camt 
on  the  circuit"  (his  senior  in  office,  Dunham),  ''  visits  the  same 
dwelling,  is  attracted  by  the  same  fair  object,  and  finds  in  his 
cart  the  same  passion.     The  two  seek  the  same  person.     One 
i|  absent  on   the  river  St.  Lawrence,  the  other  frequents  the 
blest  habitation   never  out  of  mind.     One,  too,  is  deformed; 
the  other,  a  person   of  desirable  appearance.     Jealousy  crept 
in  with  love ;  but  at  last  the  preference  was  given,  and  disap- 
pointment like   a  thunderbolt  overset  the  mental   balance  ot 
the  first  itinerant  missionary  of  Canada.     He  became  entirely 
unlitted  for  the  constant  and  laborious  duties  of  his  ministry. 
His  condition  was  doubtless  made  known  to  the  Bishop,  who 
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Kindly  and  quietly  dropped  Lira  from  the  itinerant  list.  After 
the  balance  of  his  raind  was  restored,  he  left  the  Province, 
returned  to  the  United  States,  and  after  a  time  he  engaged 
in  trade  in  a  small  way  in  the  city  of  New  York," — an 
inglorious  termination,  rather,  of  a  heroic  career.  The  writer 
has  personally  heard  tradition  confirmatory  of  Mr.  Playter's 
account  j  nor  does  he  wouder  that  these  ardent,  and  not  too 
much  experienced  young  men,  were  so  smitten  with  one,  in 
}  outh,  who  when  the  writer  saw  her,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  was 
still  fascinating — much  as  he  deplores  the  result  to  poor  Losce. 
He  did  not,  however,  wholly  cease  to  be  useful,  but  continued 
to  preach  in  a  local  sphere,  and  after  some  years,  returned  to 
visit  his  friends  in  the  Bay  country,  and  gave  them  some 
arousing  sermons.  We  return  from  this  episode,  and  resume 
the  thread  of  our  brief  anna^^. 

27.  Dunham  and  the  local  luborors,  several  of  whom,  such 
as  Roblin,  German,  and  the  Steels,  had  been  raised  up, 
probably  laboured  on  during  the  Conference  year  of  1793-4, 
as  the  numbers  at  the  close  of  that  year,  for  the  two 
circuits,  the  *'  Lower"  and  tlie  "  Midland,"  as  they  are 
called,   stood  at  332, 

28.  Three  preachers  appear  in  the  Minutes  of  1794-5, 
for  Canada,  namely,  the  "  Elder,''  Darius  Dunham,  and 
James  Coleman,  specially  designated  to  the  "  Lower  Cir- 
cuit," and  Elijah  Woohey  to  the  "  Upper."  In  1795,  there 
is  a  return  of  three  Circuits — the  Oswegotchie,  the  Bay  of 
Quinte,  and  Niagara,  with  483  members.  Four  preachers 
are  appointed  for  the  Conference  year  1795-G,  Sylvanus 
Kcelcr  being  employed  in  addition  to  the  names  given  for 
the  previous  year.  In  17  9G,  they  return  474  members. 
Kccler  is  discontinued,  Woolsey  removed,  and  Samuel  Coate 
and  Jlezckiah  C.  Woostei;  usually  known  as  «'  Calvin 
Wvostcr,^'  sent  iu  their  places.    In  1797,  they  return  795 
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members,  but  we  cannot  find  the  stations  for  Canada,  or  tbo 
appointments  made  at  the  Conference,  although  the  ministers 
appear  in  the  list  of  ''elders,"  and  are  stationed  in  no  other 
part  of  the  work.     Most  likely  the  same    men  were   on  the 
same  ground  as  the  year  before.      Wooater  was  in  Canada  wo 
know,  and  a  great  revival  of  the  work  of  God  took  place  under 
his  labours.     It  began  in  the  spread  of  sanctification  among 
the  members.     No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  published  re- 
turns for  the  next  Conference,  gave  899  members  for  Canada. 
At  the  Conference  of  1798,  Dunham,  Samuel  Coate,  and  Cole- 
man were  continued  ;  "Wooster  went  home  to  die   inglorious 
triumph  ;  and  Michael  Coate,  a  brother  to  Samuel,  took  his 
place  in  the  Province.      They  i\  port  a  dicrease  of  thirty,  the 
first  reported  for  Canada,  the  rosult  of  the  J  sifting'  after  the  /2y%iA^ 
revival,  in  1797.     Still  they  have  the  goodly  number  of  8G9. 
At  that   Conference    Michael    Coate   removes,    and   Joseph 
Jewell  comes  on,  to  take  charge  of  the  whole  as   *'  Presiding 
Elder."     The  next  Conference,  held  in  New  York,  June  19, 
1800,  they  have  doubled  the  cape  of  another  hundred,  and 
report  99G  members.      At   that  Conference,  Dunham  locates, 
having  travelled  twelve  years  ;  Samuel  Coate  goes  out  of  the 
country ;  Keeler   is  called   out   again  ;  and  four   new  names 
appear  in  the  Canada  field,  namely,  Joseph  Sawyer^   William 
Anson,   James  Ueiron,  and  Daniel  Pickett,   seven  labourers 
in  all.     A  stronger  staff  than  the  Province   ever  had  before. 
They  return  at  the  Conference   of  1801,  as  members  1,159 
souls,  an  increase  of  1G3.       The  Conference   distributes  the 
work  into  five  Circuits,  and  manns  them  with  Jewell,  Samuel 
Draper  J  Sawyer,  Seth  Crowell,  Keeler,  Pickett,  Anson,  Jus, 
AiJcins,  John  Robinson,  and  Caleb  Morris — five  new  names, 
and  ten  in   all.     They  report  in    1802,    fifteen  hundred  and 
two    members.       At   that    Conference,    Jewell,    llobinson, 
Pickett,  Sawyer,  Keeler,  and  Crowell,  remain  in  the  Canada 
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work;  and  Tliomas  Madden,  Peter  Vannest,  Nathan  BangSp 
and  N.  U.  Tmnlcins,  take  the  places  of  those  whose  names  wo 
miss.  In  1803,  they  report  an  increase,  and  the  number 
stands  at  a  round  sixteen  hundrtd.  This  year,  but  nine 
laborers  are  appointed  by  the  Conference,  although  there 
may  have  been  another  under  the  Presiding  Elder.  Jewell 
removes,  and  the  District  is  intrusted  to\liobinson,  who 
proved  himself  scarcely  worthy  of  the  trust,  as  we  shall  see 
'ya  the  sequel.  Keeler,  Sawyer,  Bangs,  and  Madden  are  still 
on  the  ground,  and  we  welcome  Samuel  Howe,  Reuben, 
JTarrisj  ai;d  Lvther  Bishop,  who  are  strangers.  Although 
their  standard-bearer  has  showed  faintness,  they  present  at 
the  Conference  of  1804,  an  increase  of  fifty-nine — total, 
1,G49. 

29.  Now,  a  joyful  event  occurs  to  the  Methodists  in  the 
Province ;  Samuel  Coate,  who  is  so  favourably  known  to  our 
readers,  takes  the  District,  and  marshals  under  him,  on  seven 
circuits  nine  good  men  and  true,  among  whom  we  read  one 
name  new  to  us,  but  now  known  to  fame ;  this  is  no  other 
than  the  then  rising  Martin  Rutevj  afterwards  Dot  tor  Rutey. 
Harris  is  gone,  but  Anson,  always  acceptable,  is  back  again. 
They  report  ut  the  Conference  of  1805,  which  is  the  rear 
starting  point  of  our  biographic  history,  seventeen  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  members.  Henceforth,  we  must  give  fuUei 
particulars. 


il^  Oai.    iiA>*Ai>"*M 
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BOOK   SEOOND. 


II IS    SPECIAL    FIELD,    AND    FELLOW-LABORERS,  WHEN    UE 
ENTERED   IT,   WITH   SOME   THINGS   RETROSPECTIVE. 


1.  Wc  have  already  passed  our  hero  through  the  inferior 
grades  of  Exhorter  and  Local  Preacher,  [through  which 
litter  stage  his  transition  must  have  been  shoit;  for  he  used 
to  say  he  had  but  two  sermons  when  lie  took  the  itinerant 
licld,]  and  we  have  seen  him  recommended  to  the  Conference' 
to  be  received  on  trial  for  the  regular  ministry.  The  scat 
of  the  New  York  Conference  for  1805,  was  Ashgrove,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  near  Lake  Champlain,  which 
had  been  colonized  largely,  in  1770,  by  some  immigrants 
from  the  original  New  York  Society,  the  Hecks  and 
Emburys,  who  resided  there  till  the  breaking-  out  of  the 
Revolution,  (when  they  removed  to  Canada,  they  being 
destined  to  be  the  planters  of  Methodism  lierc  as  iu  two 
several  places  besides,)  long  before  the  intermediate  countr}'', 
between  Ashgrove  and  the  City,  had  received  the  teachiir_:s 
of  Methodism.  Thus  was  it  long  a  spiritual  oasis  in  a  wida 
moral  desert.  It  was  at  the  period  of  which  we  writo, 
(1805)  Mcthodistically  considered,  so  strong  and  important' 
as  to  give  name  to  a  Presiding  Elder's  District,  and  to  bo 
able  to  accommodate  the  assembled  members  of  a  largo 
Annual  Conference,  embracing  398  preachers  in  all. 

2.  Thither    our    young   candidate   for   the   honors    and 
hardships  of  the  itinerancy,  wended  his  way.     The  recom? 
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mendation  for  his  reception  was  favorably  entertained,  and 
he  was  received  on  trial,  with  five  others,  one  of  whom, 
Robert  Perry,  a  Canadian,  was  destined  for  a  time  to  be  an 
immediate  coadjutor ;  but  of  him  more  anon. 

3.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  rule  with  the  Bishop  to  send 
no  preacher  out  of  the  Union  without  his  consent;  but  within 
it,  no  man  was  consulted  about  his   appointment,  but  was 
usually  in  blissful  ignorance  of  it  until  he  heard  his  name 
read  out  at  the   close  of  the  Conference — perhaps  for  some 
place  of  vvhioh  he  had  never  before  heard.     A  call  was,  there- 
fore, made  for  volunteers  for  Canada,  and  Case  offered  himself 
and  was  appointed  to  the  Bay  of  Quinte.     It  was  not  without 
emotion,  though,  that  he  set  off  for  and  prosecuted  his  journey 
to  his  far   distant  field   of  labour.     Let  his   own   glowing 
language,  uttered  fifty  years  afterwards  before  the  Conference, 
in   London,  C.  W,,  speak  for  him  : — "  I  beg  to  relate  an 
incident  which  occurred  in  my  journey  to  this  country.     It 
was  while  travelling  through  the  forests  of  the  Black  lliver. 
As  I  was  drawing  near  to  the  field  of  my  future  labor,  I  felt 
;more  and  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  my 
^mission,  and  my  insufiiciency  for  preaching  to  a  people  already 
■well  instructed  ;  as  yet  but  a  boy  ;  only  about  two  years  since 
my  conversion ;  devoid  of  ministerial  talents  as  I  was  of  a 
■beard;    I  feared,  on  account  of  my  incompetency,  that  I 
should  not  be  received  in  a  strange  land.     So  strong  were  the 
emotions  of  my  heart  that  I  dismounted  and  sat  down,  and 
wept  and  prayed.     While  thus  weeping,  these  words  were 
spoken  to  me  in  words  that  I  could  not  misunderstand:  'I 
will  ;^c  before  thee — will  prepare  the  hearts  of  the  people  to 
ireceivc  thee;  and  thou  shalt  have  fathers  and  mothers  and 
(children  in  that  land.'  "     Such  was  the  trembling  commonce, 
meat  of  an  honorable  and  suooessful  career. 
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4.  The  work  had  so  far  progressed  in  this  country,  since 
the  period  when  Losee  first  entered  it,  tliat  it  now  comprised 
eight  Circuits,  besides  Montreal,  which  had  been  occupied  by 
Jiuter  the  previous  year,  and  which,  though  not  mentioned, 
it  is  suruiiseJ,  was  the  residence  and  special  charge  of  the 
presiding  EMer  during  the  year  on  which  we  aro  now  enter- 
ing. The  nieuibership,  we  have  seen,  was  seventeen  hundred 
and  eighty -seven. 

5.  The  nanie:3  of  tlie  eight  Circuits  above  mentioned,  with 
the  Preachers  by  whom  they  were  respectively  supplied  were 
as  ibllow  : — 

Long  Point — Luther  Bishop. 

Niagara — Gcrshom  Pearse. 

Yorige  Street — Daniel  Pickett. 

Smith's  Creek — Tiiomas  Madden. 

]jai/  of  Quinte — Henry  Ryan,  Wm.  Case. 

Oswegotchie — Sylvanus  Keeler,  Nathan  Bangs 

Ottmva — Robert  Perry. 

TlicHC  nine  laborers  were  presided  over  by  the  celebrated 
Simuel  Coatc.  Allow  mo  to  introduce  the  reader  to  each 
one  of  these,  Mr.  Case's  fellow-labourers. 

G.  Mr.  Coate,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  the  host,  is  the 

oUlcst   ill    the  work    (although  it  is  probable  not  the  oldest 

inan),  having  been  received  on   trial  in  1794,  while  he  was 

j  I  immeasurably  above  the  rest  in  personal  appearance,  natural 

^  .  eloquence,   and   in   educational    and  polite  accomplishments. 

I  lie  was  a  native  of  Burlington,   New  Jersey,  of  respectable 

Quaker  parentage,  who  embraced  Methodism,  and  were  the 

iirst  to    welcome    its   teachers    to   their   neighborhood.     His 

appointments  before  he  came  to  Canada,  were  Flanders,  in 

tho  State  of  New  York,  and  Albany,  where  ho  had  been  in 

charge.    Then  cauic  his  first  four  years  in  Canada,  a  period 
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which  embraced  his  palmiest  days.     During  this  time  he  was 
unboundedly    popular    and    uncommonly    useful.     He    was 
i  evidently  a  very  extraordinary   person  for  such  a  day  and 
I  country.     lie  swept  like  a  meteor  over  the  land,  and  spell- 
bound the  astonished  gazfi  of   the   wondering  new  settlers. 
Nor  was   it  astonishment   alone   he  excited.     lie   was   the 
i  heaven-anointed  and  successful  instrument  of  the  conversion 
j  of  liundrcds.     His  success  in  the  early  part  of  his  career  was 
truly  Wliitfieldian.     He  had   entered   Canada,  as  we   have 
seen,  in  1796,  where  he  had  labored  to  the  close  of  the  Con- 
ference year,  17l)9,  1800,  alternating  on  its  two  first  foriuec]. 
Circuits.     His  stations  during  his  time  of  absence  from  the  . 
Province,  had  been  varied  and  respectable.     In  1800  he  lunV 
been  stationed  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  his  native  place;  in  ISO  I 
he  was  in  charge  of  Philadelphia;  in    1802  he  w  s  i-etit  to 
^,  the  city  of  Baltimore,  the  garden  of  Methodism,  in  company 
with  such  celebrities  as  Joshua  Welly,  Laurence  McCo:nb>:, 
and  Nicholas  Snctheu.     We  have  seen  that  one  year  bcioio 
our  present  date,  that  is  in  1801,  he  had  been  sent  back  to 
Canada,  where  he  had  (prcviouslj/,  I  think,)  formed  matri- 
monial  connections.      A    Miss    Dulmaire,   one   of    tlic   fair  i 
daughters  of  the  German-Iriiih   stock,  had  won  his  heart  to  1 
herself,  and  to  her  country;  on  which  account,  no  doubt,  he  ; 
was  tiie  more  easily  persuaded  to  return  aud  take  charge  of  i 
the  work  in  this  nc'v  country.     This  lady  the  writer  taw  ; 
several  times;  and,  alrnough  it  was  the  afternc     of  life  with! 
her  then,  he  nevertheless  perceived  the  remains  of  that  beauty 
whieii  in  youth,  alongside  of  her  sprightly  husband,  justified 
the  terms,  "Tub  Handsome  Pair."     This  quotation  is  froiu, 
Play  tor,  who   says   of   Coatc,    '*  He  wore  long  hair,'  which 
ffowed  down  on  his  shoulders  in  graceful  curls."     Whatever' 
classical  attainments  he  may,  or  may  not  have  had,  ho  was 
no  doubt  an  accomplished  English  scholar.    His  skill  ip 
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pcniuunship  would  be  marvelous  in  this  day — but  more  of 
this  hereifter.  Any  one  who  reads  Mr.  Play  tor's  history, 
which  wc  by  no  means  wish  or  expect  to  supersede,  will  find 
that  Coate  was  the  sound  divine  and  skilful  polemic,  as  well 
as  the"  impressive  preacher.  The  writer  remembers  reading 
tho  book  in  answer  to  the  Rev.  Robt.  McDowell,  on  the 
C  ilvinian  Controversy,  and  how  much  he  was  impressed  with 
its  acumen  and  force.     Here  we  leave  him  for  the  present. 

7.  The   next    ia   seniority    after    Coate    was    Sylvanus 
Keeler,  although  a  very  dissimilar  man.     IIv.  was  converted 
and  raised  up  into  the  Ministry  in  Canada,  in    Elizabeth-   ] 
town,  not  many  miles  from  where  Brockville  now  stands.    lie    I 
had  no  advantages  of  education  in  early  life;  and  when  he 
fir?t  began  to  speak  in  public,  it  is  said,  he  could  scarcely 
read  his  hymn.     But  by  private  study  he  s-o  far  surmounted 
this  defect  as  to  become  possessed  of  tolerable  attaiiituents  in 
English.     He   had,  moreover,    endowments    natural    and  of 
divine   bestowment,  which   went  far  to   counterbalance    the 
defects  referred  to.     His  person  -was  commanding  and  cvcn\ 
handsome.     His  voice,  for  sjieaking  at  least,  was  excellent ;  ] 
it  was  clear,  melodious,  and  strong.     The  distance  at  whicli  !  ^ 
the  old  people  SMid  he  could  be  heard  was  marvelous.     His  I  » 
spirit  and  manners  too  were  bland  and  cngaginj^, ;  and  his  i 
zeal  and  fervor  in  his  Master's  cause  knew  no  bounds,    and 
suffered  no  abatement  to  the  last. 

8.  He  had  been  received  on  trial  in  1795,  ten  years  before" 
Case  entered  the  Province,  and  was  that  year  appointed  to 
the  Bay  of  Quinte  Circuit.  From  '9G  to  '99,  his  name  dis- 
appears from  the  Minutes.  It  maybe  he  retired  for  a  time 
from  a  bcdeo  of  educational  incompetency,  or,  more  likely, 
from  the  ever  recurring  embarrassment,  ''  from  family  con- 
cerns," as  they  then  phra«ed  it;  for  he  was  encumbered 
with  a  domestic  charge  before  entering  the  field.     In  1800 
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he  was  received  again,  and  stationed  where  first  appointed 
five  years  before,  Bay  of  Quintc,  where  he  remained  two  years. 
His  former  year's  servico  counted  for  one  in  his  probation, 
so  that  in  1801,  he  was  received  into  full  connexion,  the 
probation  for  deacon's  orders  being  only  two  yejirs.  In 
1802  he  was  appointed  to  "  Oswegotchic"'  (which  embraced 
his  family  residence,)  "  and  Ottawa,"  with  Seth  CrowcU  and 
Nehemiah  U.  Tomkins  for  colleagues.  His  Circuit  must 
have  extended  from  Gananoque  to  La  Chute,  in  Lower 
Canada,  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  miles,  and  as  far 
North  as  there  were  any  settlements.  \n  1803,  his  Circuit 
was  Niagara  and  Long  Point — extremities  you  wiil  say, 
wide  apart  I  Yes,  and  made  wider  still  by  the  indescribable 
difl&culties  then  attending  travelling.  In  1804,  we  find  him 
back  on  his  old  stamping  ground,  which,  though  not  so  wide 
as  his  previous  years'  field  of  labour,  was  yet  wide  enough  ; 
it  extended  from  Kingston,  on  both  sides  of  the  Ba3%  beyond 
Belleville,  to  the  township  of  Sidney.  And  now,  in  1805, 
wo  find  him  back  at  Oswegotehio,  disencumbered  of  its 
awkward  appendage,  Ottawa — a  proof  that  he  had  "  honour 
in  his  own  country,  and  among  his  own  kin." 

9.  It  seems  he  never  found  it  convenient  to  remove  his 
family  to  any  of  his  Circuits,  besides  the  one  in  which  was 
his  original  home.  He  was  often  three  months  at  a  time 
from  his  faithful,  encouraging  wife,  and  his  family  of  small 
children.  The  story  of  their  destitution,  and  the  shifts  they 
were  put  to,  to  exist,  in  those  seasons  of  destitution,  might 
wring  "  tears  from  eyes  the  most  unused  to  weep."  No 
vrotider  that  his  return  to  them  was  always  considered  as  a 
jubilee.  When  tho  time  of  his  periodical  visits  drew  near, 
his  little  ones,  as  a  son  and  daughter  of  his  assured  me  long 
years  afterwards  with  deep  emotion,  would  mount  tho  fence, 
and  strain  their  eyes  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  their  re- 
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turning  father,  often  for  hours,  and  oven  days,  before  his 
appearance.  Such  was  one  of  the  men  of  toil  and  suffering 
with  whom  Case  was  henceforth  to  stand  identified. 

10.  Two  brethren  now  present  themselves,    of  equal  years 
in  the  Connexion — Henry  Pifnn  and  Daniel  Fichctt.     Hyan, 
the  immediate  colleague  of  Case,  is  by  far  the  greater  man  of 
the  two  we  are   now  to  contemplate,  and  wo  will   consider 
him  first.     The  name  liyan  indicated  a  Celtic   origin,  and 
lie  was  very  possibly  of  Roman   Catholic  parentage.    He  was 
usually  "upposcd  to  be  an  Irishman.     Bishop  Iledding,  who 
travelled  ^>ith  him  at  an  early  day,  calls  him  a  '*  bravo  Irish- 
man."    lie  was  probably  young  when  he  came  to  America, 
as  we  could  never  discover  any  Irish  accent  in   his   speech. 
He   probably   spent,   as  appears  from  what  is  to   follow,  his 
youthful  days  in   cither  the  city  of  New  York,  or  Albany. 
He  was  heard,  by  an  old  man  of  the  writer's  acquaintance,  (o 
gay,  that  before  his  conversion,  he  was  what  was  then  called, 
a  •' Stage-boxor !"    this,    moreover,  was   a   current  opinion. 
And  we  know  of  no  man  who  would  have  been  more  likely 
to  succeed  in  that  infamous    calling  than   himself,   had  he 
turned  his  attention  to  it,  and  been  trained  for  it,  such  was 
his  courage,  agility,  and  strength.     Tliis  made  his  conversion 
to  a  life  of  holiness  and  usefulnCwii,  all  the  greater  triumph 
of  infinite  mercy  and  grace.     Wo  do  not  liko  to  hazard   an 
opinion  about  his  height,  because,  men  so  stout  as  he,  are 
likely  to  appear  shorter  than  they  really  are.     lie  mi,j;ht  have 
been  five  feet    eleven — one  authority  says  he   was  six  fcc^ 
lie  was  bony  and  muscular,  but  plump  and   compact.     Ills 
complexion    was    dark — head    and    face  massive — forehead 
rather   projecting — his  nose  curved  a   little  downwards — and 
Ills  chin,  which  was  a  double  one,  with  a  dimple  in  the  centre, 
curved  upwards,   towards  the  nose.      He  was  very  sprightly 
in  his  movements ;  ho  would  start  to  his  feet,  when  an  old 
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man  of  aixiy,  and  beginning  to  be  corpulent,  uitliout  ever 
putting  his  hands  to  his  cliair.  He  was  known  in  his  prime 
to  throw  ordinary  sized  men  over  the  enclosure  of  the  Camp- 
ground, who  were  found  disturbing  the  order  and  solemnity 
of  the  services  within.  There  was  no  law  for  the  protection 
of  out-door  wor.-jhip  in  those  days,  but  Byan  knew  how  to 
protect  himself  and  his  friends. 

31.  R-yan  seems  to  have  resided  and  exercised  his  gifts  as 
a  Local  Preacher,  in  Duchess  County,  which  lies  on  the 
cast  side  of  the  Hudson,  between  Albany  and  New  York, 
before  he  entered  the  itinerant  work,  and  to  have  made  him- 
self useful  when  secular  business  called  him  into  other  parts. 
A  passage  from  the  auto-biography  of  the  Rev.  Tobias  Spiccr 
will  conlirm  this  statement.  Mr.  Spicer  is  speaking  of  a 
place  in  Warren  County,  near  the  lioaj  waters  of  the 
Hudson  Itiver.  He  say^, — "About  this  time,"  fthis  ums 
before  Garrettsoii's  pioneers  had  arrived  there,  yeiirs  before 
llyan  became  a  travdUng  preacher,)  "  Henry  llyan,  a 
Methodist  preacher,  from  Duelicss  County,  New  York,  caujc 
into  the  iieigh])ourhood  on  business,  and  put  up  for  a  few 
weeks  with  iMr.  Samuel  Crane.  By  means  of  his  pocket 
JJible,  tiic  family  discovered  he  was  a  Methodist  preaclier, 
and  informed  Mr.  Woodward  that  there  was  a  Methodist 
preacher  stopping  with  him.  Immediately  Mr.  W.  w.ent 
(>ver  to  see  hi.n  ;  and  after  conversing  with  him  awhile,  a:;;! 
learning  v.-jiat  idcthoilism  really  v/as,  ho  invited  hi:a  "to 
prciich  iu  lii;}  house  tlie  next  Sabbath.  To  this  Mr.  llyan 
consented,  and  his  preaching  brought  new  things  to  tlieir 
ears— they  had  had  no  other  than  Calvinistic  preaching 
before."  A  Methodist  cause  iji  tint  place  was  the  immediate 
rusult  of  Mr.  llyan's  visit,  according  to  ^Ir.  Spicer, 

12.  His  native  energy  of  character,  under  the  controlling 
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influence  of  the  grace-  of  God,,  of  wliich  lie  was  tlien,  no 
cl()U))r,  largely  a  partaker,  had  won  him  fame  in  bis  early 
uiiiii.stry,  and  pointed  him  out  ay  a  suitable  pioneer  in  a  new 
country.  Perhaps,  too,  his  being  a  native-born  British  Bub- 
jrct  was  anoth.T  reason  for  his  going  to  Canada. 

13.  The  five  years  previous  to  his  coming  here  had  been 
r.ncnt  around  Lake  Champlain  in  the  adjacent  States  of  Ver- 
iriont  and  New  York,  crossing  into  Lower  Canada  from  time 
io  time  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work,  where  to  this  day  bis 
labors  are  pleasantly  remembered  by  some  of  the  very  oldest 
iulnbitants.     The  first  two  of  these  five  years  were  spent  in 
llie  Ycrginnes  Circuit ;  the  third  on  the  Fletcher,  both  of  these 
ill  Ycrniont;  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  on  the  Plattsburgh,  iu 
New  York.   In  two  out  of  these  three  Circuits  he  had  remained 
two  years,  the  longest  period  possible,  and  somewhat  unusual, 
in  that  day,  which  spoke  well  for  his  acceptability  and  success. 
Happily  for  us,  as  to  the  Circuit  on  which  he  remained  but 
one  year,  we  have  an  account  of  his  labors  from  the  pen  of  his 
colleague,  who  became  a  Bishop  in  the  issue.     Hedding  says 
(f  Ryan,  '•  He  was  in  that  day  a  very  pious  man,  a  man  of 
giciit  love  for  the  cause  of  Ciirist,  and  great  zeal  in  his  work  as 
a  minister.     A  man  who  labored  as  if  the  judgment  thunders 
\XQ\'G  to  follow  each  sermon.     He  was  sometimes  overbearing 
in  the  administration  of  discipline;  but,  with  this  exception, 
l;c  j)crformed  his  duties  iu  every  part  of  his  work  as  faithfully 
as  any  m  -n  I  ever  knew.     He  was  very  brotherly  and  kind 
to  uit — often  speaking  to  mc  in  a  manner  calculated  to  urge 
nic  on  to  diligence  and  fidelity  in  the  great  work.     When  we 
met  in  the  place  of  intersection  in  the  Circuit,  he  would  salute 
mc  with  his  favorite  exhortation,  *  Drive  on,  brother  I     Drive 
0)1 1    Drive  the  devil  out  of  the  country  1     Drive  him  into  the 
lake  and  drown  him  1' ''   The  reader  might  feel  curious  to  know 
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something  of  the  Circuit  as  it  then  was  travelled  by  these  two 
celebrities.  Wo  give  a  description  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Stevens: — ''It  comprehended  all  the  State  of  Vermont  be- 
tween the  Green  Mountains  and  Lake  Champlain,  and  required 
incredible  travel  and  labor."  More  of  Ryan's  character  and 
doings  will  be  developed  hereaftpr.  Such  was  the  man  and 
his  antecedents  whom  young  Case  was  to  have  for  his  first 
Superintendent,  and  for  several  years  subsequently  as  his 
Presiding  Elder.  But  we  turn  to  the  man  who,  to  use  a 
colleague's  phrase  (although  tbey,  alas,  poor  men !  had  never 
studied  in  college  halls,)  was  of  the  same  ''graduating  class  " 
with  himself. 

14.  Daniel  Pickett  ;  as  he  was  outside  of  the  central 
Methodist  body  during  the  latter  and  larger  part  of  his  life, 
excepting  a  short  interval,  and  exercised  no  very  remarkable 
influence  while  in  it,  must  be  despatched  with  brevity.  As 
he  spent  all  his  itinerant  life  in  the  Canada  work,  and  settled 
in  the  country  when  out  of  tlic  work,  it  is  presumed  that  he 
was  raised  up  into  it  in  Canada.  He  was  received  on  trial,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  1800,  along  with  Ryan  and  some  others. 
His  first  Circuit  was  the  ♦'  Grand  River,"  another  name  for  the 
Ottawa,  where  he  travelled  also  in  1803.  He  must  have  been 
an  acceptable  preacher  from  the  first,  as  tlie  writer  knows  him 
to  have  been  twenty-eight  years  afterwards.  We  can  confirm 
Mr.  Playter's  account  from  personal  knowledge,  namely,  that 
**  he  was  well  spoken  of  thirty  years  after  by  the  settlers  "  on 
the  Ottawa,  In  1801  he  travelled  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  as  the 
assistant  of  Keeler ;  and  in  1802,  Niagara,  as  John  Robinson's 
assistant.  Again,  in  1804',  he  travelled  the  Niagara,  with 
Long  Point  attached,  having  Luther  Bishop  for  his  assistant. 
He  is  at  our  present  date  (1805)  on  the  Youge  Street  Circuit 
alone.    The  writer  saw  Mr.  Pickett  twenty-three  years  after- 
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wards ;  he  was  then  middle-sized  and  spnr^,  feliavp-featiired, 
aquiline-nosed,  and  bald-headed.  lie  must  have  been  keen 
and  sprightly  when  young,  although  a  slow-spoken  preacher 
when  we  knew  him.     Here  we  leave  him  for  the  present. 

15.  Our  subjects  seem  to  come  in  pairs.  Again  we  have 
two  men  of  the  same  year — received  in  1802.  They  are 
now,  therefore,  "  three  years'  men.''  Men  of  similar  standi'.ig 
in  litis  day  would  be  considered  mere  embryos  ;  but  these  v/cn:' 
in  deacon's  orders,  and  had  had  those  experiences  which  make 
ir.cn  prematurely  wise.  These  are  Nathan  Bangs  and  Thomas- 
Miidden.  The  first  of  these  became  a  man  of  mark,  and  Dr» 
Stevens  says,  did  more  to  advance  the  interests  of  his  denomi- 
nation than  any  man  of  his  day.  Let  us  attend  to  this 
'•bright  particular  star." 

16.  Nathan  Bangs  was  born  in  the  Eastern  States  in 
17V9,  where  he  received  a  good  New  England  common-school 
education,  although  his  father  failed  in  his  project  of  giving 
him  a  classical  one.  Subsequently  t^iat  father,  who  was  self 
instructed,  taught  him  the  art  of  surveying.  At  the  age  ol 
tliirteen  his  father  and  family  removed  to  what  was  then  a 
wilderness  part  of  New  York,  somewhere  on  the  East  Branch 
of  the  Delaware.  While  there,  the  family  were  in  great  dis- 
tress for  a  time  on  account  of  his  mother  and  little  sister 
who  were  lost,  and  spent  a  night  in  the  woods.  During  their 
residence  in  that  place,  Nathan  sometimes  heard  the  Methodist 
preachers,  who  had  followed  up  the  settlers  to  their  wilderness 
homes,  and  by  whom  all  the  family,  except  the  father,  were 
ultimately  brought  into  the  Methodist  Church.  Three  of  his 
brothers,  as  well  as  himself,  became  preachers  in  the  issue. 
For  the  present,  Nathan  repelled  conviction,  and  provided  a 
salvo  for  his  conscience  by  finding  subjects  of  sarcasm  in  the 
humble  servants  of  God,   Impelled  by  the  pioneer  spirit  of  the 
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age,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1799,  he  started  for  the  still  further 
wilds  of  Canada.  He  took  his  surveying  instruments  with  a 
view  to  his  exercising  his  profession  in  a  country  which  pro- 
mised to  furnish  ample  opportunities  for  its  employment.  He 
was  accompanied  hy  a  devoted  sister  and  her  husband.  Their 
way  lay  through  the  forest,  and  the  only  conveyance  for  the' 
lady  and  their  few  effects  was  an  ox-sled..  They  passed  by  the 
spot  where  Buffalo  now  stands,  where  they  found  only  tvyo  or 
three  log  huts.  They  crossed  Niagara  at  Fort  Eric,  and  coasted 
downwards  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  great  cataract.  The 
poetry  of  his  nature  was  fed  by  its  ceaseless  roar — the  dark 
woods  stretching  away  on  every  hand — anil  by  the  reading  of 
Milton's  Poems,  Bunyan's  Progress,  and  Hervcy's  Medita- 
tions, which  he  found  in  a  small  but  well-assorted  private 
library.  How  sweet  is  communion  with  books  in  the  soli- 
tude of  a  new  settlement,  as  some  of  us  can  well  attest ;  still 
he  was  unhappy,  for  he  had  not  found  the  peace  of  God.  Ikt 
through  his  pious  sister's  exhortations,  and  the  salutary  influ- 
ence of  the  llev.  James  Coleman's  goodly  character  and  con- 
versation, whom  he  found  laboring  in  the  settlement,  he  was 
prepared  for  the  more  mature  counsels  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Sawyer, who  succeeded  him,  and  through  whose  instrumentality 
he  was  converted  and  joined  the  Church.  Soon  after,  by  the 
instrumentality  of  Christian  Warner,  a  pious  class  leader,  he 
'entered  into  the  possession  of  perfect  love,"  a  state  of  salva- 
tion of  which  he  never  lost  sight  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  JCJbis 
■occurred  in  1801.  And  in  the  latter  part  of  that  Conference 
year,  (1801 — 2),  after  some  humbling  failures  in  the  outset, 
lie  began  to  travel  the  Circuit  he  lived  in,  as  an  assistant  to 
.Mr.  Sawyer.  After  a  little  experience  in  that  way,  he  was  sent 
by  the  Presiding  Eider,  Jewell,  to  develop  the  Long  Point 
extremity  of  their  field  of  labor  into  a  separate  Circuit,  to 
•embrace  much  new  ground.      He.j[eftt  .^jfi.jji_ JSfifiSaii^^^ 
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1801,  where  fortunately  he  was  soon  hemmed  in  by  the 
uncrossable  state  of  the  Grand  River,  else  he  had  surely  fled 
under  the  impulses  jf  some  of  his  early  discouragements. 
But  fcoon  instructive  dreams,  marked  conversions,  and  an 
extensive  revival,  encouraged  him  to  hold  on  to  the  end  of  the 
year,  by  which  time,  he  had  no  misgivings  about  allowing 
himself  to  be  proposed  to  the  Conference  to  be  received  on 
trial.  There  was  an  increase  on  the  whole  ground  covered  by- 
the  two  branches  of  the  Circuit,  Niagara  and  Long  Point,  of 
three  hundred  souls, 

17.  The  Conference,  which  sat  that  year  in  New  York, 
appointed  him  to  the  **  Bay  of  Quinte  and  Home  District." 
Sawyer,  Vannest,  and  he,  eacTi  went  around,  or  over,  this  vast 
extent  of  country  once  in  six  weeks,  including  all  the  settle- 
ments in  the  Province  from  Kingston  on  the  East*  to  York 
and  Yonge  street  on  the  West.  The  salary  of  each,  provided  ho 
received  it  in  full,  was  twenty  dollars  per  quarter-r-just  eighty 
dollars  a  year,  to  keep  him  in  clothes,  books,  horse  and  equip- 
age; some  of  his  adventures  must  be  reserved  for  another 
place.  He  spent  the  next  Conference  year  (1803 — 4)  on  the 
same  ground,  ch-\nging  Vannest  for  Madden  as  a  colleague. 
At  the  close  of  that  year,  he  went,  >for  the  first  time,  to  Con- 
ference, which  sat  in  the  city  of  New  York,  taking  his  fa- 
tl'.er's  horse  in  the  way  thither,  and  making  the  acqUaintan^o 
of  the  great  lights  of  the  Connexion  at  that  Convocation,  among 
whom  he  was  afterwards  to  rank  as  one  of  the  greatest.  Ho 
was  received  into  full  connexion  and  ordained  first  deacon^ 
and  then  elder,  along  with  his  friend  Madden,  for  **  Mission- 
ary work."  Madden  was  only  sent  to  Oswcgotchic,  Bangs 
was  desiiinated  to  Missionary  work  indeed.  His  appointment 
was  '•  River  La  Frencli,"  so  called  by  mistake  for  the 
Thames.    We  give  the  account  of  his  labors  in  that  new  €iel4 
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i?i  extenso  from  his  own  pen.  He  speaks,  however,  in  the  third 
person,  **  While  at  the  Conference  in  New  York,  thid  year,  he 
made  known  his  desires  and  impressions  to  Bishop  Asbur}-, 
and  he  appointed  him  to  that  place.  Fs  accordin<j;ly  left  the 
city^  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  went  into  Canada  by  way  of 
Kingston,  thence  up  the  country  along  the  northwestern  shore 
of  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Long  Point  Circuit,  and  thence  on 
through  Oxford  to  the  town  of  Delaware  on  the  River  Thame?, 
Here  he  lodged  fjr  the  night  in  the  last  log  hut  of  the  settle- 
ment, and  the  next  morning,  as  the  day  began  to  dawn,  he 
arose  and  took  his  departure ;  and  after  travelling  through  a 
wilderness  of  forty  five  miles,  guided  only  by  marked  trees,  he 
arrived  at  a  solitary  log  house  about  sunset,  weary,  hungry* 
and  thirsty,  where  he  was  entertained  with  the  best  tho  house 
could  afford,  which  was  some  Indian  pudding  and  milk  for 
supper,  and  a  bundle  of  straw  for  his  bed.  The  next  da}', 
about  two  o'clock,  he  arrived  at  an  Indian  village  on  the  North 
bank  of  the  Thames,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  under  the 
instructions  of  two  Moravian  Missionaries." 

18.  "About  3  o'clock,  p.  m.  he  arrived  at  the  first  house  in 
the  settlement,  when  the  following  conversation  took  place 
between  the  Missionary  and  a  man  whom  he  saw  before  the 
house.  The  Missionary  inquired,  '  Do  you  want  the  Gospel 
preached  here  ?  '  After  some  deliberation,  '  Yes,  that  we  do. 
Do  you  preach  the  Gospel  ?'  '  That  is  my  occupation,*  'Alight 
from  your  horse,  then,  and  come  in,  will  you  ?'  •  I  have  some 
a  great  distance  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  people  here — i*.  ts 
now  Saturday  afternoon — to-morrow  is  the  Sabbath,  and,  I 
must  have  a  house  to  preach  in  before  I  get  off  iny  horse.' 
After  a  few  moments  consideration  lie  replied,  "  I  havo  a 
house  for  you  to  preach  in,  provender  for  your  horse,  and  food 
and  lodging  for  yourself ;  and  you  shall  be  welcome  to  them 
all  if  you  will  dismount  and  come  in.'    Thanking  him  for  his 
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kind  offer,  the  Missionary  dismounted  and  entered,  saying, 
j'Peaco  be  to  this  house'     A  young  man  mounted  his  horse 
and  rode  ten  miles  down  the  river,  inviting  the  people  to  attend 
meeting  at  that  house  the  next  morning  at  ten  o'clock, 

19.  **  At  the  time  appointed  the  house  was  filled.  He  gave 
them  a  short  account  of  his  birth  and  education,  of  his  conver- 
sion and  call  to  the  ministry,  and  the  motives  which  induced 
him  to  come  among  them,  and  concluded  in  tlie  following 
manner:  *  I  am  a  Methodist  Preacher,  and  my  manner  of 
worship  is  to  stand  and  sing,  to  kneel  in  prayer,  and  then 
titand  up  and  preach,  while  tlie  people  sit  on  their  seats.  As 
many  of  you  as  see  fit  to  join  me  in  this  method,  you  can  do 
so;  but  if  not,  you  can  choose  j^our  own  method.  '  Wiien  he 
gave  out  the  hymn  they  all  arose,  every  man,  woman  and 
child.  When  he  knelt  in  prayer,  they  all,  without  exception 
kneeled  down.  They  then  took  their  seats,  and  he  gave  out 
his  text.  *  Repent  ye,  therefore,  and  be  converted,  that  your 
sins  may  be  blotted  out,  when  the  times  of  refreshing  shall 
come  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord ; '  and  ho  preached,  as  ho 
thinks,  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  Heaven.  Having 
concluded,  he  explained  his  manner  of  itinerating  through  the 
country,  his  doctrine,  and  how  supported,  etc.  He  then  said, 
'All  you  who  wish  to  hear  any  more  sach  preaching,  stand 
up' — when  every  man,  woman  and  child  stood  up.  Ho  then 
told  them  to  expect  preaching  there  again  in  two  weeCs. 

20.  "He  sent  on  appointments  througli  the  settlements 
along  down  the  river,  which  he  filled  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  above,  and  was  every  where  received  with  great  cordial- 
ity. He  proceeded  down  the  shore  of  Lake  St.  Clair,  visited 
Sandwich  on  the  Canada  side  of  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  crossed 
over  to  Detroitj  a  most  abandoncgLpla^t  ^^^  preached  in  the 
Coi',Qcil-house ;  thence  to  Fort  Maiden,  and  down  the  shore,  of 
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XiakiLJElia.  in  d,  settlement  made  up  of  Americans,  English, 
Irislj,  Scotch,  ami  Dutch  emigraiits.  The  people  every 
where  flocked  together  to  liear  tlic  word." 

!21.  ''A  moro  destitute  place  he  had  never  found.  Young 
people  had  arrived  at  tlic  age  of  sixteen  who  had  never  heard 
i  ft  Gospel  eeniion.  He  continued  among  them  three  months, 
when  he  left  them  for  the  Niagara  Circuit,  intending  soon  to 

f 

I  return,  but  was  prevented."     V/o  shall  see  they  were  kept 

^  ?  in  mind.     On   his   way  downwards  he  slept  in  the  •'  Long 

^ '  Woods,"  between  Moraviantown  and  Delaware,  with  Iho  snow 

^  •  two  inches  deep.     "The  remainder  of  the  year  he  was  retained 

I  on  tho  Niagara  Circuit,  among  his  old  friends,     llis  colleague 

was  the  Rev.  Daniel  Pickett.   They  laboured  with  their  niiglit, 

.and  reformations  followed  them  around  the  Circuit.    'My  own 

;  Boul,'  said  he,  ♦  enjoyed  uninterrupted  communion  with  God.'  " 

jThis  was  the  year  which   immediately  preceded  the  one  of 

I  which  we  are  now  specially  writing  (1805). 

22.  Tiios.  Madden,  tlie  coeval  of  the  last  mentioned,  "was 
born  in  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  in  1780,"  so  that  he  was  but  oiio 
year  younger  than  Bangs,  *'In  1789,  his  father  and  family 
emigrated  to.  Earnestown,  U.  C.  In  Che  seventeenth  year  of 
his  age,  he  visited  his  friends  in  Cambridge,"  whure  he  was 
born,  a  great  place  for  JMethodism  f,\cr  since  the  Palatines 
halted  ther  as  we  have  seen.  While  there  he  was  awakened 
and  convcKjd,  and  returned  to  Canada  happy  in  mind  and 
deeply  pious.  For  several  years  ho  exercised  his  gilts  as 
asi  cxhorter,  and  afterwards  as  a  local  preacher  till  1802, 
when.,  as  we  have  already  learned,  "  he  was  admitted  on  trial 
in  tho  New  York  Conference."  liis  first  Circuit  was  Long 
Poitit,  opened  and  organized  the  year  before  by  his  friend 
Bauirs.  At  tho  Conference  of  1803,  he  liad  a  iavorablo 
change,  and  was  Bont  back  among  his  highly  respectable  con- 
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nexi  'DS  on  the  Bay  Circuit.  At  the  end  of  that  year,  ho 
received  the  double  ordination;  and  was  put  in  charge  of  Oswe-" 
gotchic.  Smith's  Creek  gives  name  to  a  new  Circuit  in  1806, 
the  year  of  Case's  arrival,  and  Maddc  ^7110  was  thencefor- 
ward to  be  his  fast  friend  through  lif  ,  as  placed  thereon. 
He  was  then  strong  and  somewhat  boisterous.  He  will  cross 
our  path  again»  and  we  shall  find  him  much  improved  as  a 
preacher. 

23.  Here  comes  another  pair  of  laborers,  Pearse  and  Bishop,"' 
who  are  of  equal  standing  with  each  other,  both  having  been 
received  on  trial  at  the  Conference  of  1803 ;  and,  by  conse- 
quence, each  having  travelled  at  our  present  date  (1805)  but 
two  years.  We  take  them  in  the  order  in  which  we  bavo 
mentioned  their  names. 

2-i.  As  the  obituary  notice  of  Gersiiam  Pearse  has  not 
yet  come  into  our  hands,  wc  cannot  state  with  certainty  his 
birth-place;  it  is  presumed,  however,  from  his  returning  to 
labor  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  and  his  continuing  in  con- 
nexion with  the  original  New  York  Conference,  until  ho  super- 
annuated within  its  bounds  that  somewhere  thereabouts  was 
his  native  homo.  He  wa?,  as  wo  have  seen,  taken  into  tho 
work  in  1803.  Ilia  Circuit  for  that  year  was  Piattsburgh,  as 
the  assistant  of  the  energetic  llyan.  In  1804<,  he  assisted 
Samuel  Draper  on  tijo  Fletcher  Circuit,  in  the  interior  of 
Vermont.  Ilis  colleague's  name  will  occur  again  in  the  course 
of  this  work.  These  two  Circuits  afforded  him  all  tlie  expe- 
rience he  had  had  of  the  itinerant  work,  when  he  was  appointed 
in  the  year  of  which  we  write  (1805)  to  the  Niagara  Circuit 
alone.  The  only  information  of  the  character  and  calibre  of 
tho  man  in  that  day,  is  derived  from  a  few  incidental  allusions 
made  in  conversation  with  tho  writer  by  the  old  people  who 
rcmemborod  Lim.     From  these,  we  should  tako  it,   ha  was 
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Btrong,  driving,  somewhat  stern  and  positive,  but  really  very 
conscientiou3  and  faithful.  That  he  was  a  reliable  man, 
appesir:-?  from  the  way  in  which  he  held  on  in  the  work,  as 
shown  by  the  Minutes.  But,  from  the  same  source,  we  learn 
that  he  never  rose  higher  than  the  "  charp;e  of  a  Circuit."  His 
abilities  were  probably  the  average  for  his  time ;  but  we  jrivo 
place  to  his  coeval. 

25.  Luther  Bishop  began  his  work  in  Canada,  but 
whence  he  came  we  have  not  the  means  of  knowing.  Ilis 
Circuit  in  1803,  the  year  lie  was  received  on  trial,  was 
Oswegotc'iio,  where  he  laboured  as  the  assistant  of  tlio 
devoted  Vannest.  Next  year,  1804,  he  was  Pickett's 
assistant,  in  the  Niagara  and  Long  Point  Circuit.  This 
year,  1805,  we  liavo  him  working  up  the  Long  Puint  Circuit 
alone.  As  he  stays  in  the  Province  another  year  after  tliis, 
ho  may  come  in  sight  again.  For  the  present  we  can  give 
only  slender  memorials  of  him.  If  the  writer's  rec(jllccti(!n:^ 
of  what  the  old  people  told  him  of  Bishop  arc  not  at  fault, 
ho  was  middling  sized,  but  plump,  a  passable  preacher,  antl 
a  prudent,  sensible,  well-behaved  young  man. 

2(j.  Robert  Perry,  the  last  of  Case's  aine  compeers, 
v. as  certauily  not  the  least,  corporeally  at  any  rate;  for  he 
was  like  all  the  Perry  brothers,  of  whom  there  were  several, 
con)p;'et,  heavy,  and  wiry.  A  certain  bluffness  of  manners 
oorrespoiuled  with  his  looks.  We  have  said  ho  was  a  Cana- 
dian. The  Perrys  lived  in  the  Bay  of  Qainte  country; 
were  U.  E.  Loyalists  ;  and  very  respectable.  Peter,  called 
by  ilis  opponents,  from  his  tenacity  of  purpose,  "  the  pnlitieal 
bull-dog,"  was  long  an  indefatigable  and  influential  member 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  on  the  Liberal  side  ;  the  Hon. 
Ebenezer  Perry,  alive  at  this  writing,  and  member  of  the 
Lcijislative   Council,  was  also  a  brother   of  Robert.     Tho 
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family  early  tspousod  the  cause  of  Methodism,  and  two  other 
of  the  brothers  at  least  were  pveachers  in  the  local  ranks — 
Daniel  raid  David.  And  it  must  not  be  forirotten  that  tho 
great,  good  motlicr  of  the  Aylosvvorths  was  their  sister.  A 
Eon  of  Daniel  is  at  this  present  time  a  Local  Preacher  in 
t!ie  Wesleyan  Church,  and  a  man  of  intelligence  and 
inflacnce.  Wo  have  seen  Robert  was  only  received  on  tria' 
in  the  travelling  ministry  this  year,  1805.  They  are  testing 
him  pretty  well  in  sending  liiin  across  the  fifty-miles*  woods', 
in  the  "  Glengarry  Country,"  to  the  fiir-oflf  Ottawa,  But 
he  is  not  likely  to  be  easily  scared  or  soon  fatigued ;  and 
tlie  lioniily  analogies  which  mark  his  seimons  are  likely  to 
wake  his  preaching  bearable,  and  suited  to  the  tastes  and 
want-ii  of  the  times. 

27.  Having  considered  Case's  coadjutors  in  tho  "  activo 
work,"  wo  must  bestow  some  attention  on  those  who  had 
had  th<'ir  day  of  activity  before  his  arrival,  and  were  now 
in  a  h.cated  sphere.  Men  of  this  class  were  relatively  far 
more  important  then  than  now.  They  mostly  retired  while 
yet  in  their  ])rime ;  they  then  labored  njore  than  men  in 
the  same  position  do  now,  as  their  services  were  needed  and 
appreciated  mor«  than  in  our  time,  and  that  for  a  good  reason. 
They  did  not  usually  leave  the  work  for  worldly-mindedness, 
but  necessity.  They  were  under  location  through  weakness 
of  body,  and  family  concerns.  The  Circuits  wore  then  so 
laborious  that  none  but  tho  most  vigorous  men,  physically, 
could  serve  them  ;  and  when  their  families  became  largo 
they  could  not  well  be  transported  in  their  long  moves  with 
their  defective  modes  of  convevance,  and  there  was  not 
sufficiont  support  wjjcn  Iheir  fields  of  labour  were  reached. 
As,  therefore,  there  was  no  provision  for  the  men  when  worn 
out,  there  was  no  alternative  for  taem  but  to  hide  thomselvcs 
fi'om  the  forcseca  cvih     Tho  settlement  of  these  gifted  and 
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experienced  men  in  any  locality  was  hailed  as  a  blessing  to 
the  vicinity,  and  so  it  usually  proved.  There  were  two  of 
these  men  in  the  Upper  Province  when  Case  entered  it,  both 
of  whom  had  been  Presiding  Elders,  and  each  of  whom 
exercised  more  or  less  influence  for  many  years  in  a  local 
Bphere.  These  were  Dunham  and  Robinson,  (as  his  name 
was  spelled  in  the  Minutes,  although  Ptobertson,  his  descend- 
ants say,  is  the  true  spelling.)  These  have  been  noticed 
before,  but  in  order  to  bring  out  all  we  wish  to  present  must 
be  considered  more  at  length,  as  also  such  of  their  compeers 
ns  are  not  portrayed  in  any  other  connection. 

28.  "  Darius  Dunham,"  we  quote  now  from  Playter, 
'*  was  brought  up  to  the  study  of  physic,  which  he  laid  aside 
for  the  labor  of  tl\e  Gospel.  He  was  taken  on  trial  in  1788, 
one  year  before  Losee,  and  stationed  alone  on  the  Shoreham 
Circuit,  under  Freeborn  Garrettson.  Shoreham  was  not  a 
Circuit,  but  to  be  made  one.  A  common  way  of  appointing  at 
this  period,  was  to  station  a  preacher  in  a  tract  of  country, 
and  to  tell  him  to  make  a  Circuit  in  it.  As  to  worldly  sup- 
port, he  must  trust  in  the  same  arm  that  administered 
spiritual  blessings.  The  next  year  Dunham  was  stationed 
on  Cambridge  Circuit.  In  1790  he  was  made  a  deacon,  and 
remained  on  the  same  Circuit.  It  had  obtained  a  hundred 
and  forty-six  members  the  first  year,  but  in  the  second  it 
lessened  a  little.  In  1791,  his  station  was  Columbia;  still 
in  the  north.  In  1792,  he  was  made  elder.  Hearing 
Lo3co's  account  of  the  work  in  Canada,  and  the  necessity  of 
an  elder  to  organize  the  Church,  and  give  the  Sacraments, 
he  was  juovcd  to  offer  for  the  work,  and  was  sent  to  the 
Bay  of  Quinto.  Ho  was  a  man  of  strong  mind,  firm  in  his 
opinions,  and  had  the  greatest  bass  voice  over  before  heard 
by  the  people.     lie  was  quite  indifferent  to  the  censuio  of 
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men,  and  used  the  greatest  of  faithfulness  in  preaching  to 
the  ungodly.  He  had  the  practical  supervision  of  the  whole 
work  in  one  form  or  another,  for  seven  years,  when  he  was 
superseded  by  Jewel!.  During  this  time  the  membership 
rose  from  1G5  to  8GG.  His  specific  appointments  during 
that  period  were  Cataraqui,  Niagara,  and  the  Bay  of  Quinte  j 
and  subsequently  Oswcgotchie.  In  1800,  he  is  returned  as 
"  under  location."     IIo  settled  near  Napanee. 

> 

^      29.  He  was  possessed  of  good  talents  as  a  preacher,  though 

plain  of  speech  and  very  blunt.  This  characteristic,  among 
those  who  disliked  his  plain  dealing,  obtained  for  him  the 
sobnquet  of  "Scolding  Dunham."  But  his  "scolding,"  as  it 
was  called,  was  always  accompanied  with  a  spice  of  wit  that 
rather  made  it  agreeable  than  otherwise.  Many  of  his  home- 
strokes  have  been  recited.  He  was  remembered,  among  other 
things,  for  his  love  of  cleanliness  and  opposition  to  domestic 
filthincss— sometimes  telling  the  slatternly  to  "clean  up,"  or 
the  next  time  he  would  "  bring  a  dish-cloth  along."  Once  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  "Head  of  the  Lake,"  after  preaching 
and  meeting  class,  as  there  were  several  strangers  present,  ho 
gave  an  offer  to  "  any  who  wished  to  join  the  Society,  to  mani- 
fest it  by  standing  up,"  as  was  the  custom  then.  Two  young 
women  were  observed  sitting  together — one  appeared  desirous 
of  joining,  but  seemed  to  wish  lier  companion  to  do  the  same, 
and  asked  her,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  company,  if  she 
would  join  also.  Her  friend  replied  in  a  somewhat  heartless 
manner,  "I  don't  caro  if  I jW*  "You  had  better  wait  till 
you  do  carc,''^  chimed  in  the  gruni  voice  of  ^  .iiham.  Ho 
was  for  having  none,  "even  on  trial,"  who  h  . 'lQ_t  a^yiccrg 
"  desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  to  be  paved  from 
their  sins."  But  it  is  in  the  Bay  of  Quinte  country,  where 
ho  lived  BO  long,  both  before  and  after  location,  that  the  great* 
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est  number  of  cliaracteriatic  anecdotes  are  related  of  him.    His 
reply  to  tlie  newly-appointed  magistrate's  bantering  remarks 
is  widely  reported.     A  new^ma^e  ^' Sc|uire,''   rujUed  Dunham 
before  some  company  about  ridim;  so  fine  a  horse,  and  told  him 
he  waa  very  unlike  his  humble  Master,  who  was  content  to  ride 
on  an  ass.     The  preacher  responded  with  his  usual  imperturb- 
able gravity,  and  in  his  usual  heavy  and  measured  tones,  that 
he  agreed  with  him  perfectly,  and  that  he  would  most  assuredly 
imitate  his  Master  in  that  particular  but  for  tho  difficulty  of 
finding  the  animal  required — the  "  government  havinsr  made 
lip  all  the  asses  into  magistrates!''     A  person  of  the   author's 
acquaintance  informed  him  that  ho  saw  an  intidel,  who  was  a 
i   fallen    Lutheran  clergyman,   endeavouring  one    night   while 
Dunham  was  preaching',  to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  sermon  by 
turning  the  whole  into  ridicule.     The  preacher  affected  not  to 
notice  him,  but  went  on  extolling  the  excellency  of  Christianity 
and  showing  the  formidable  opposition  it  had  confronted  and 
overcome,  wiien  all  at  once  ho  turned  to  where  tiie  scoffer  sat, 
and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  him,  the  old  gentleman  continued, 
.  '^Shall   Christianity  and  her  votaries,   after    h;iving  passed 
I  through  fire  and  water,  after  vanquishing  the  opposition  put 
!  fortii  by  philosophers,  priests,  and  kings— after  all  thin,  I  saj» 
I  shall  the  servants  of  God,  at  this  time  of  da^',  allow  themselves 
\  to  be  frightened  ly  the  hraying  of  an  ass  V*     The  infidel, 
I  who  had  begun  to  show  signs  of  uneasiness  from  the  time  the 
i  fearless  servant  of  God  fixed  his  terribly  searching  gaze  upon 
j  him,  when  he  came  to  the  climax  of  his  interrogations,  was 
I  completely  broken  down,  and  dropped  his  head  in  confusion. 

;}  30.  Dunham  was  distinguished  for  fidelity,  and  faith,  and 
I  prayer,  as  well  as  wit  and  sarcasm.  A  pious  man  informed  the 
I  writer,  that  a  relation  of  his  own,  who  first  lost  her  piety  and 
I  thoa  her  reason,  was  visited  by  Dunham  and  pronounced  by 
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him  to  be  "possessed  of  the  DeviV*  lie  kneeled  down  in  front 
\  of  her,  and,  although  she  blasphemed  and  spit  in  his  face  till 
;  the  spittle  ran  down  on  the  floor,  never  flinched,  but  went  on 
■  prayin:^  and  exorcising  by  turns — shaniim^  the  devil  for  get- 
ting into  the  weaker  vessel,  and  com'tiauding  liiin  to  get  out 
.of  her,  till  she  becanjo  subdued,  fell  on  her  knee?,  began  to 
'' ,  pray  and  wrestle  with  God  for  mercy,  and  never  rose  till  she 
*■  got  up  from  her  knees  in   the  possession  of  her  reason,  and 
rejoicing  in  the  light  of  God's  countenance.     The  narrator 
was  a  truly  good  man,  a  class-loader,  the  late  William  lloss,  of 
Belleville,  and  we  give  the  incident  as  we  received  it  from  him, 
without  presuming  to  pronounce  ou  the  precise  psycological 
diagnosis  of  the  case. 

31.  It  was  natural  in  a  day  like  the  one  of  which  wo 
write  for  people  to  ascribe  to  Satanic  influence,  what  wo 
should  now  ascribe  to  natural  causes.  I  shall  not  decide 
;  which  procedure  is  the  wiser.  An  instance  of  such 
'  demoniacal  influence,  followed  by  a  supposed  dispossession 
at  the  command  of  Dunham,  was  related  to  the  writer  by 
an  elderly,  pious  man,  who  said  the  story  was  authentic. 
In  a  country  neighborhood,  where  our  subject  used  to  preach, 
he  had  been  disturbed  several  successive  times  by  the  crying 
of  an  infant  at  a  particular  stage  of  the  service,  which 
resulted  in  the  disturbance  of  the  congregation,  and  the 
marring  of  the  effect  of  the  discourse.  Its  recurrence  in 
the  same  way  so  often,  and  with  the  same  injurious  effect, 
convinced  the  preacher  it  was  of  the  Devil,  who,  he  lhought,j 
had  taken  possession  of  the  child  tor  liie  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing the  boueflcial  tendency  of  his  ministry,  and  his  sou!  was 
aroused  to  withstand  him  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Accord- 
ingly, the  next  time  it  occurred,  he  advanced  towards  the 
child,  lying  in  his  mother's  arms,  and  rebuked  (he  Devil  in 
Uf  and  commanded  him  to  cojnc  out',    aud,  as   the  story 
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runs,  the  child  ceased  to  cry,  and  never  disturbed  tlic  con- 
gregation more. 

32.  lie  had  once  a  providential  escape  from  death.  Ho 
had  aroused  the  hatred  of  an  \ingodly  man,  by  being  the 
instrument  of  his  wife's  saving  conversion  to  God.  The 
husband  came  to  the  house  one  morning  wliere  Dunham  had 
lodged  over  night,  and  inquired  for  him  before  ho  was  up. 
Being  hastily  summoned,  the  preacher  made  his  appearance 

I  only  partially  dressed,  when  the  infuriated  man  made 
towards  him  armed  with  an  axe,  and  would  have  slain  him 
had  it  not  been  for  the  prompt  and  vigorous  intervention  of 
the  man  and  woman  of  the  house^  who  succeeded  in  dis- 
arming the  assailant.  Dunham's  calmness  and  Christian 
fidelity,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  moreover,  brought  the 
man  to  reason,  and  penitence,  and  prayer  at  once,  and  issued 
in  his  conversion..  His  wife  was  no  longer  persecuted,  and 
his  house  became  "  a  lodging  place  for  way-faring  men." 
This  narrative  the  writer  had  from  Mr.  Jacob  Peterson,  a 
eon-in-law  of  Mr.  Dunham. 

33.  Before  we  close  with  Mr  Dunham  for  the  present,  we 
must  briefly  present  three  of  his  subordinates  during  the  time 
of  his  presiding  eldership  in  the  Province,  as  our  object  is  to 
preserve  in  some  form  a  memorial  of  each  Methodist  preacher 
who  had  laboured  in  Canada  from  the  rise  of  the  cause  of 
Methodism,  down  to  the  period  of  C;«se's  death.  We  give 
those  who  occupied  a  secondary  place  before  Case's  time  within 
brackets  for  the  sake  of  distinction.  The  three  men  referred 
to  were  Coleman,  Woolsey,  and  H.  C.  Wooster. 

31.  ["James  Coleman,"  we  quote  from  his  obituary  in  the 
Minutes,  "was  born  in  Black-River  township,  N.  J.,  on  the 
30th  of  October,  17C6.  Ilis  parents  were  members  of  the 
Presbyterian    Church.    la    1777    they    removed    over  the 
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Allogh.iny  Mountains,  and  settled  on  the  Monongahela. 
Ilorc  they  were  destitute  of  the  moans  cl'LT'ice,  and  James 
grew  up  in  ignorance  and  sin  ;  liis  religious  opinions,  accor'd- 
ing  to  his  own  account,  consisting  mainly  in  some  vague 
n'tlions  of  the  providence  of  God.  About  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  war,  t!io  G  jspel  v.-as  brought  to  those  frontier 
settlements  by  the  Methodist  ministry,  and  the  subject  of 
this  notice  became  a  regular  hearer.  lie  at  once  '  received  the 
\vord  with  joy,'  but  when  persecution  came,  *  the  blade  of 
jjroiuise  withered  away,  for  it  had  no  depth  of  earth.'  ^ 

35.  *'  Ho  now  persuaded  himself  that  ho  was  one  of  God's 
elect  children  ;  grew  careless,  and  fell  into  habits  of  dissipa- 
tion.    While  in  this  fearful  state,  he  was  visited  by  a  severe 
gickness,  which,  doubtless,  was  blessed  to  his  gO(;d  ;  for  soon 
after  his  recovery,  he  sought  and  obtained  pardon,  and  united 
himself  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.     Moved  with 
compassion  for  the  souls  of  his  fellow  men,  he   asked   and 
received  license  as  an  exhorter.     IIo  was   about  this    time 
drafted  to  servo  in  the  war  with  the  Indian^,   but  under  a  full 
'  conviction  that  God  had  called  him  to  engage  in  another  and 
?  I  better  warfare,  he  refused  to  comply,  and  in  the  mean  time, 
'    vras  licensed  to  preach.    He  informed  the  Captain  of  the  fact, 
wiio  replied,  *  If  you  want   to  preach,  you  may  go  and  preach 
in  the  army  ;  '  and  subsequently  sent  an  officer  with  two  or 
three  men   to  seize  him.     They   found  him  preaching,  ai.d 
having  heard  him  through,  they  went  away,  molesting  him  no 
f  further." 

30.  In  1791,  he  entered  the  itinerant  ranks,  and  was 
appointed  to  lledstone  Circuit,  somcwiiere  to  tlie  West.  Tlio 
next  year  he  was  fetched  North-eastward  and  stationed  on 
the  Litchfield  Circuit,  in  the  New  York  District.  The  foU 
lowing  year  ho  was  sent  a  Missionary  still  ji'qirthcr  |iu|:th,  tp 
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Fairfield  j  and  in  1794,  to  endure  as  a  Missionary  th«i 
hyperborian  winters  of  Canada  itself.  lie  entered  the  country 
in  company  with  Woolsey  and  a  young  Canadian  who  was 
returning  from  the  United  States,  and  who  served  as  their 
guide  in  first  ascending  the  Moh.awk  River  to  Fort  Stanwix, 
where  by  a  short  portage  they  entered  Wood  Creek  which 
flows  into  Oneida  Lake,  which  in  turn  discharges  its  waters 
by  the  Onondaga  River  into  Lake  Ontario,  which  they 
entered  where  Oswego  now  stands,  and  then  coasted  along  its 
shore  and  crossed io  Kingston.  That  young  man  was  Jo/In 
,  Xkily  of  Monlinette,  who  entertained  the  writer  with  the 
particulars  of  that  journey  forty  years  afterwards  at  his  fire- 
side, when  he  had  become  known  among  his  neighbors  as 
*'  FaJtJier  Bodily. ''  Once  or  twice  they  were  sheltered  and  fed 
in  Government  forts,  or  ''  block  houses ;''  but  the  Minutes  say 
"  they  went  ashore  fifteen  nights  in  succession,  and  built  fires 
to  keep  away  the  wild  beasts  ;  and  food  failing  they  were 
reduced  to  a  single  cracker  per  day  each.  The  ''Upper 
^jiada  Upper  Circuit  "  was  Coleman's  appointment  this 
year.  The. next  year  it  was  the  Oswego tchie,  a  new  name  for 
the  lower  Circuit.  The  next,  (1797)  was  tl.e  year  when  none 
of  their  appointments  appear  in  the  Minutes.  He  turns  up 
the  next  year  (1798)  on  the  Niagara^Cirpuit,  of  which  he  had 
chargCj  with  Michael  Coate  for  his  assistant.  The  next  year 
he  was  there  alone,  during  which  time,  he  performed  the  in- 
calculable benefit  to  the  Church  of  giving  the  first  impetus  ic 
,     the    rjfjht    direction    to    the    afterwards  celebrated  Nathan 


f)^  Bangs.  That  was  his  last  year  in  the  country.  [He  went  out 
^  of  it  by  passing  drwn  the  north  shore  of  Ontario.  There 
was  then  nothing  but  a  bridle  path  through  the  woods,  be- 
tween the  now  cities  of  Hamilton  and  Toronto.^  He  was 
accompanied  half  the  way  by  a  young  man,  afterwards  known 
as  James  Gage,  Esquire,  (and  a  good  friend  of  Methodism,) 
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as  Mr.  G-.  afterwards  informed  the  writer.  They  left  Mr. 
Gage's  father's  house  at  Sloney  Creek  that  morninu^  with  food 
for  themselves,  and  oats  for  their  horses  to  answer  for  two 
days.  Nii^lit  overtook  them  half  way  to  York,  which  then 
could  not  have  had  more  than  twenty  families  ;  they  tied 
their  horses,  ate  their  cold  supi>er.  prayed  and  went  (o  rest 
on  the  ground;  in  the  morning,  they  arose  early,  lunched,  and 
prayed  again,  commending  each  other  to  the  keeping  of  Jeho- 
vah ;  and  giving  each  other  a  farewell  embrace,  they  parted 
never  more  to  meet  each  other  on  earth.  Gage  returned  to 
prove  himsalf  the  friend  of  Methodism  till  death,  and  Coleman 
\Ycnt  on  his  solitary  way,  down  through  the  Bay  Quinto 
country  back  to  his  native  laud  to  serve  in  the  itmcrant  work 
till  his  death. 

37.  The  following  character  of  him,  given  in  the  Minutes,  is 
confirmed  by  all  the  rccollectiona  of  him  in  Canada.  "Such 
was  his  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  such  his  love  for  the 
souls  of  men,  that  no  privations  or  difficulties  could  arrest  his 
progress,  or  even  damp  his  ardour.  Though  his  abilities  were 
not  great,  and  his  acquirements  but  limited,  yet  such  was  the 
peculiar  unction  that  attended  his  prayers,  so  tender  his  love, 
that  no  inconsiderable  measure  of  success  crowned  his  efforts; 
and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  the  crown  upon  his  head 
will  not  be  without  many  stars,  and  some,  too,  of  the  first 
magnitude." 

38.  He  returned,  and  laboured  within  the  bounds  of  the 
New  York  Conference  till  1824,  when  he  became  superannu- 
ated, in  which  relation  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  life.  In 
the  year  thirty-one  he  returned,  and  paid  a  visit  to  his  old 
friends  Jn  the _Bajof_Qui^  country,  with  which  they  were 
highly  pleased.  The  simplicity  and  unction  of  his  miois- 
trafions  in  t¥e  town  of  Kingston,  the  writer  xemembers  to 
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have  known  intelligent  persons  speak  of  with  fond  delight.  The 
old  gentleman  thought  proper  to  tell  tiicin,  what  they  might  hare 
surmised  without  telling,  namely,  *'  that  he  ncv<  r  was  a  great 
preacher. " 

39.  His  hrethren  say  of  him  in  conclusion,  *'  It  is  almost 
needless  to  ohserve,  that  in  all  the  relations  of  life  he  exhibited 
the  most  kindly  dispositions,  and  the  most  exemplary  con- 
duct; and  that  his  end  was  peaceful  and  triumphant.    Having 

I  been  for  several  years  on  the  superannufited  list,  and  gradual- 
ly failing  in  strength,  ho  at  length  expired  on  the  5th  of 
February,  1842^  at  his  residence  in  Ridgefield,  Fairfield 
County,  Connecticut,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  hi?  age." 

1  This  is  the  first  of  the  Canadian  pioneers  whom  we  have 
followed  across  the  Jordan  of  death.  We  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  that  many  others  passed  through  its  ioy 
waters  as  triumphant,  and  ''  gained  the  sweet  fields  on  the 
banks  of  the  River. " 

40.  [Elija  Woolsey,  who  came  in  with  Coleman  in  119^, 
and  served  with  him  under  Dunham,  is  remembered  as  a  bland, 
lively  young  man,  with  perhaps  as  much  piety  as  his  friend, 
and,  we  should  think,  rather  more  geniality.  The  only 
incident  the  writer  remembers  illustrative  of  his  character  was 
this :     He   arrived  one  afternoon  from  the  West,  at  the  home 

j  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wright,  in  the  front  of  Williamsburg,  near 
;  the  Rapid  Plat,  a  short  time  before  the  hour  appointed  for 
i  preaching,  weary  and  hungry — the  old  lady  showed  him  into 
the  buttery  and  set  a  lunch  before  him.  Stopping  rather  long, 
;  his  hostess  put  in  her  head  and  found  him  still  eating  with  a 
zest,  **  Brother  Woolsey,  the  house  is  full  of  people, ''  said 
she.  •'  \_^^^^  ^"  out  and  at  them  in  a  minute,  "  was  his 
lively  but  energetic  reply.  And  our  informant  oaid  that  sure 
enough  he  "  went  at  then)  "  with  a  will,  and  with  good  and 
saviog  effect. 
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41.  Tliis  ''Lower  Circuit"   was  his  first  in  Canada  ;  tho 
Bay  of  Quintc,  with  Keeler  as  his  assistant,  was  his  fccoiuI  arxl 
last.     The  children  and  grand-children  of  those  to  whom  he 
ministered,  and  who  were  wont  to  speak  in  affectionate  terms 
of  the  young  stranger,  whose  stay  was  only  too  sliort,  will  1,e 
inclined  to  ask, — Whence  did  he  come  ?     Whither  did  lie  yo  ? 
To  what  status  did  he  rise?     The  most  of  these  very  natnr.:! 
inquiries  we  are  glad  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  answer.     lie 
came  here  from  the  Cambridge  Circuit,  N.  Y.,  which  he  hnu 
travelled  the  year  before  (IVD.S.)     *'  In  179G,  ho  returned,  a  (1 
entering  New  England,  he  travelled  Redding  Circuit,   C  *n. 
He  located  the  next  year,   but  in  1800  resumed   his  niinis- 
tcrial  travels  on  Newhurg  Circuit,  N.  Y.     The  two  followir)g 
years  he  spent  on  Flanders  Circuit,  N.  J.     In  1800,  ho  w:is 
appointed  Presiding  Elder  of  Albany  District,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  superintend   till   1807,  when  he  was  stationed  ;;t 
Brooklyn.     The  next  year  he  travelled  Croton  Circuit,  ar.d 
in  1809,  returned  to  New  England  and  labored  on  Pitsfirld 
Circuit,  Mass.     The  three  ensuing  years  he  spent  in  N.  York, 
on  Duchess  Circuit,  and  on  the  Rhinebeck  District — one  year 
on  the  latter.     He  returned  to  New  England  in  IBlo,  nnd 
travelled  respectively,  Middletown,  Stratford,  and  Redding 
Circuits,  in  Connecticut.     The  next  eight  years  ho  laboured 
on  Duchess,  Courtlandt,  Newhurg,  Croton,  and  New  Unchc'.lc 
Circuits,  in  New  York.     In  1824,  he  was  again  in  New  Enj:- 
land,  travelling  the  Redding  Circuit.     Ho  continued  ih  re 
two  years,  the  last  that  he  spent  in  the  Eastern  States.     I:i 
1828  he  had  charge  of  Roohelle  Circuit,  N.  Y.     He  jireachcd 
as  a  Supernumerary  nine    years    more, — five  on  Courtlandt 
Circuit  and  four  on  the  New  Rochello  ;  and  in  1838  wns 
returned  on  the  roll  of  superannuated  veterans.    His  itinerant 
ministry  extended  through  forty-four  laborious  years.  " — So 
says  Dr.  Stevens,  in  his  ''Memorials  of  HethodiBin."    At 
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tliot  lime  of  writing  tl848X,ho.sajs  of  MBl«-**..yenerable  witTi 
9   j  age   and  virtues,  Mr.   Woolscy  still  lingers  in  the  Church,  a 
bcTdvcd  remnant  of  the  *'  noble  array ''    of  itinerants    who 
jfounded  American  Methodism. "  i  .    >-•..; 

42.  Eager  to  see  what  had  become  of  him,  we  opened  our 
book-case  to  consult  the  General  Minutes,  when  we  found  that 
the  IVth  volume  was  missing.  The  earliest  after  1848 
that  we  have  is  *52,  where  wo  searched  in  vain  for  Woolsey  ; 
but  wo  found  a  Mrs.  Woolsey,  a  minister's  widow,  charged 
with  9G  dollars  in  connection  with  the  New  York  East  Con- 
ference ;  the  relict,  no  doubt,  of  the  deceased  pioneer.  He, 
therefore,  passed  away  sometime  between  '48  and  '52,  and  died 
in  connection  with  the  Conference.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Fitch 
Reed  says  "  he  died  in  1849,  aged  78  years.  " 

43.  Thus  we  see  after  leaving  us  he  married,  rose  at  times 
to  the  Presiding  Eldership,  receiving  the  charge  on  some  of 
the  best  Circuits,  was  (as  the  I^Iinutes  sl.ow)  Superintendent 
over  many  of  the  strongest  men  in  a  Conference  of  strong 
men,  and  Btood  by  the  cau.sc  till  the  last.  Such  was  the 
career  of  Elija  Woolsey.  *  " 

44.  There  was  yet  another  of  Dunham's  subordinates  who  ' 
had  labored  in,  and  left  Canada  before  the  time  of  Case's 
coming,  who  cannot  be  conveniently  described  in  any  other 
connection,  and  who  must  by  no  means  be  overlooked  :  this 
one  is  no  loss  a  person  than  the  devoted  and  soul-saving 
llezekirth  Calvin  Wooster. 

45.  ["  Calvin  Wooster,  as  he  was  usually  spoken  of  in 
Canada,  was,  according  to  his  own  memoranda — found  among 
his  papers  after  his  death--''  Born,  May  20th,  1771;  convi  .ed 
of  sin,  October  9th,  1791  ;  born  again,  December  1st,  1701.; 
and  sanctified,  February  Gth,  1792.  " 
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46.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Stevens  says,  "  It  -was  no  small  honor 

'to  New  England  that   Ilezekiah  Calvin  Wooster  bejj;an  hi  j 

'  powerful,  though  brief  ministry,  within  its  limits.    Jlia first 

y  I  appear»ance  on  the  roll  of  the  Itinerant  host  was  the  present 

*  1  y<^3;T„.(lZP3-4j^),  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  Grandville  Cir- 

cuit, Mass.  He  began  his  labors  professing  and  enjoying  the 
blessing  of  that  perfect  love  that  casteth  out  fear,  and  his 
short,  but  useful  career,  was  attended  with  demonstrations  of 
the  consecration  of  his  entire  character.  After  laboring  in 
1794-5  on  Elizabeth  Town,  (N.  J.,)  and  Columbia,  (N.  Y.,) 
Circuits,  respectively,  he  volunteered  with  Samuel  Coate,  to 
join  James  Coleman  and  Darius  Dunham,  in  the  new  and 
laborious  field  of  Upper  Canada.  His  trials  there  were  great. 
During  three  weeks,  on  his  way,  he  lodged  every  night  under 
the  trees  of  the  forests.  Ue  passed  through  the„w.Ud§.rne5.s 
of  that  remote  region  like  a  '*  flame  of  fire  ;  "  the  long-ncglect- 
cd  and  impenitent  settlers  trembled  under  his  word,  while  the 
i  few  and  scattered  saints  shouted  for  joy.  "  Such,  "says  the 
'    Historian  of  Methodism  (Dr.  Bangs)  "was  the  holy   fervor 

*  of  Lis  soul,  his  deep  devotion  to  God,  his  burning  love  for  the 
souls  of  his  fellow-nion,  that  he  was  the  happy  instrument  ol 

■  kindling  up  such  a  fire  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  wherever  he 
went,  particularly  in  Upper  Canada,  that  all  the  waters  of 
strife  havonot  been  able  to  quench  it."  He  was  appointed  to 
the  Oswegotchie  Circuit,  179G,  but  entered  the  country  by  the 
way  of  Kingston.  He  made  his  first  appearance  at  a  Quarter- 
ly Meeting  in  the  Bay  of  Quinte  Circuit.  "  After  preaching  ou 
Saturday,"  says  Dr.  Bangs,  *' while  the  Presiding  Elder 
(Darius  Dunham)  retired  with  the  official  bret'^en  to  hold 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  Conference,  brother  Wooster  remained 
in  tlie  meeting  to  pray  with  some  who  were  under  awakening, 
and  others  who  wero  groaning  for  full  redemption  in  the 
'   blood  of  Christ.     While  uuiting^jvith  his  brethren  iu  tills 
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exercise  the  power  of  the  Most  High  seemed  to  oversliaacw 

the  congregation,  and  many  were  filled  with  joy  unspeakable, 

\  and  were  praising  the  Lord  aloud  for  what  he  had  done  for 

I  their  souls;  while  others  *  witli  speechless  awe,  and  silent  love,' 

were  prostrated  on    the  floor.      When  the  Presiding    Eider 

came  into  the  house,  he  beheld  these  things  with  a  mixture 

jof  wonder  and  indignation,  believing  that  ''  wild  firo  "    was 

I  burning  among  the  people.      After    gazing  for  a  time  with 

I  silent  astonishment,  he  knelt  down  and  began  to  pray  to  God 

to  stop  the  **  raging  of  the  wild-fire,"  as  he  had  called  it.     In 

C      the  meantime  Woostor,  whose  soul  was  burning  with  the  fire 

'      of  the  Holy  Spirit,  knelt  by  the  side  of  Brother  Dunham, 

I  and  softly  whispered   out  a  prayer  in  the  following  words  : 

I  **  Lord,  bless  brother  Dunham  ;  Lord,  bless  brother  Dunham.  " 

I  Thus  they  continued  for  some  minutes,   when  at  length  the 

I  prayers  of  Wooster  prevailed,  and  Dunham  fell  prostrate  on 

I   the  floor— and  ere  he  rose,  received  a  baptism  of  that  very 

)  fire  which  he  had  so  feelingly  deprecated.     There  was  now 

harmony  in  their  prayers,  feelings,  and  views  ;  and  tliis   was 

the  commencement  of  a  revival  of  religion  which  soon  spread 

through  the  entire  province.  "     "  The  oiher  preachers  caught 

the  flame  of  divine  love,  and  were   carried  forward  under  its 

sacred  impulses  in  their  IMaster's   work.  " 

47.  Of  his  piety  and  devotion  the  old  people  were  never 
weary  of  speaking  in  terms  of  the  most  glowing  admiri^tio;). 
Lidced,  his  devotion  to  God  and  the  work  of  saving  sou's  was 
r.buvo  all  praise.  He  had  got  his  scul  deeply  imbued  wilh 
Gods  sanctifying  Spirit,  and  retained  it  by  maintaining  a 
spirit  of  watchfulness  and  communion  wilh  the  Unseen.  Hia 
every  breath  was  prayer.  An  old  lady  who  entertained  him, 
(Mrs.  Wright,  of  Rapid  Plat)  informed  the  writer,  that  on  hia 
ariival  bo  would  ask  the  privilege  of  going  up  to  the  bit  ol 
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'  their  onejtoriedi  Ip^  buildnig^^  which  was  the  only  place  of 
\  retirement  it  afforded,  and  to  which  he  had  to  mount  up  by 
means  of  a  ladder.  There  he  would  remain  in  prayer  till  the 
Bettlers  assembled  for  preaching,  when  he  would  descend,  like 
Moses  from  the  mount,  with  a  face  radiant  with  holy  comfort. 
And  truly  his_preaching  was  '*  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down 
from  heaven.  "  It  was  not  boisterous,  but  solemn,  spiritual, 
y  powerful— it  waia.the.fire.which  inelts  the  ro^^  God  honored 
the  man  who  honored  Him.  He  was  the  instrument  of  a 
revival  characterized  by  depth  and  comprehensiveness;  it  em- 
braced sanctification  as  well  as  justification.  Under  his  word 
the  people  TelT  like  men  slain  in  battle.  This  was  the 
case  when  he  became  so  exhausted  that  he  could  preach  and 
pray  no  longer  :  or  his  voice  was  drowned  with  the  cries  of  the 
people.  He  would,  with  a  radiant  countenance  and  up-turned 
eye,  bring  his  hands  together,  and  say  in  a  loud  whisper, 
"  Smite  them,  my  Lord  ;  my  Lord,  smite  them.  "  And  smite 
tlicra  Hecfid  ;  for  ''the  slain  of  the  Lord  were  many.  "  Tiiis 
is  said  to  have  been  the  case  even  when  his  voice  and  lungs 
.were  so  enfeebled  with  consumption  that  he  had  to  employ, 
(as  be  used  to  do)  an  interpreter  to  announce  to  the  congre- 
gation his  whispered  sermons.  ' 

48.  We  get  a  glimpse  of  him  in  his  homeward  journey  from 
tbe  Journal  of  that  eccentric,  but  honest  man,  Lprpjgo  Dow* 
He  says,  *♦  When  I  was  in  the  Orange  Circuit,  I  felt  something 
that  needed  to  be  done  away.  Timothy  Dewey  told  me  about 
Calvin  Wooster,  in  Upper  Canada,  that  he  enjoyed  the  blessing 
of  sanctification,  and  had  a  miracle  wrought  in  his  body  in 
some  sense  ;  the  course  of  nature  turned  in  consequence,  and  lie 
was  much  owned  and  blessed  of  God  in  his  ministerial  labors. 
I  felt  a  great  desire  arise  in  my  heart  to  sec  the  man,  if  it 
might  bo  consistent  with  the  Divine  will ;  and  not  long  after  I 

D 
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heard  that  he  was  passing  through  the  Circnit  and  going  home 
to  die.  I  iioraediatelj  rode  five  miles  to  the  house  ;  but  found 
he  was  gone  another  five  miles  further.  I  went  into  the  rooni 
where  he  was  asleep  ;  he  appeared  to  me  more  like  one  from 
the  eternal  world  than  like  one  of  my  fellow  mortals.  I  told 
him,  when  he  awoke,  who  I  was  and  what  I  had  come  for.  IIo 
said,  God  has  convicted  you  for  the  blessing  of  sanctification, 
and  that  blessing  is  to  be  obtained  bj  the  single  act  of  faith, 
/the  same  as.the  blessing^^^^p^  I  persuaded  him  to 

continue  in  the  neighborhood  for  a  few  days  ;  and  a  couple  of 
evenings  after  the  above,  after  I  had  done  speaking,  he  spoke, 
or  rather  whispered,  an  exhortation,  as  his  voice  was  so  broken 
by  praying  in  the  stir  in  Upper  Canada,  where  from  twenty 
to  thirty  were  frequently  blessed  in  a  meeting.  At  this  time 
he  was  in  a  consumption,  and  a  few  weeks  afterwards  expired ; 
and  while  whispering  out  the  above  exhortation,  the  power 
that  attended  the  same  reached  the  hearts  of  the  people  ; 
and  some  who  were  standing  and  sitting  fell  like  men  that 
were  shot  in  the  field  of  battle  ;  and  I  felt  it  like  a  tremour  run 
through  my  soul,  and  every  vein,  so  that  it  took  away  my 
limlTsr'power,  sothafnell  to  the  floor,  &c.  He  came  to  me 
and  said,  "the  blessing  is  now."  No  sooner  had  the  words 
dropped  from  his  lips,  than  I  strove  to  believe  the  blessing 
mine  now,  then  the  burden  dropped  from  my  breast,  and  a 
solid  joy  and  a  gentle  running  peace  filled  my  soul, "  So 
much  from  Lorenzo.    "'^"' " 

49.  The  Minutes  say  of  "Wooster,  *'  He  was  a  man  of  zeal, 
grace,  and  understanding,  but  of  a  slender  habit  of  body, 
which  could  not  endure  all  the  hardships  of  travelling  and 
exertions  in  preaching  to  which  his  zeal,  attended  by  a  great 
revival,  exposed  him.  "  His  labors  in  Canada,  in  the  Confer- 
ence years  179G-7  and  1797-8,  e^^pended  his  little  residue  of 
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strprgth  and  completed  his  ministerial  work.  Some  suffering 
work  was  yet  reserved  for  him.  We  fail  to  trace  him  in  the 
Minutes  for  1798-9.  He  had  dragged  his  enfeebled  body 
back  to  the  parental  liome  to  die.  lie  arrived  in  the  month 
of  June,  "98,  and  Iin£rercd  till  November  the  6th,  '*  and  then 
died,  "  says  his  father,  "  strong  in  the  faith  and  love  of  Jesus. '' 
"  He  was,"  says  he,  ''  an  example  of  patience  and  resignation 
to  the  will  of  God  in  all  his  sickness.  When  I  thought  he  wag 
almost  done  I  asked  him  if  his  confidence  was  still  strong  in 
the  Lord.  He  answered,  "  Yes,  strong !  strong  !  "  A  short 
time  before  his  death,  when  his  strength  failed  fast,  he  said, 
the  nearer  he  drew  to  eternity,  the  brighter  heaven  shined  upon 
him.  " 

60,  Such  a  death  must  have  been  consoling  to  the  parents 
who  had  given  up  a  son  to  a  work  which  brought  him  to  a 
premature  grave  ;  and  the  account  of  it  will  please  and  cheer 
oil  in  the  way  of  life  the  few  remaining  pilgrims  who  had  any 
knowledge  of  Wooster  until  they  cross  the  Jordan  of  death  and 
hail  him  in  the  skies. 

••  Saw  ye  not  the  wheels  of  fire, 

And  the  steeds  that  cleft  the  wind  ? 
Saw  ye  not  his  soul  aspire, 

When  h's  mantle  dropt  behind  ? 
"  Ye  that  caught  it  as  it  fell, 

Bind  that  mantle  round  your  breast ; 
oo  in  you  his  meekness  dwell, 
So  on  jou  his  spirit  rest.  " 

51.  Wo  must  preserve  the  memory  of  another  holy  man, 
who  labored  one  year  in  Canada  cotemporary  with  Dunham, 
through  whom  he  stands  connected  with  Case.     Wo  give  his 


\   biography  as  contained  in  the  Minutes  :- 
52.  f "  Michael  Coate,  was  born  ir 


in  17G7,  In  Burlington 
County,  State  of  New  Jersey.     His  parents  were  brought  up 
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in  the  persuasion  of  the  people  called  Quakers ;  but  became 
members  of  the  Metliodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  were  the 
first  in  that  neighbourhood  who  received  the  Methodist 
preachers.  When  but  a  youth  Michael  was  wrought  upon  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  which  only  proved  as  the  morning  cloud  and 
early  dew,  which  passeth  quickly  away,  until  his  brother 
kSamucl  commenced  preaching,  who  was  made  an  instrument 
under  God,  of  producing  that  pungent  conviction  which  even- 
tually terminated  in  his  conversion  to  God,  in  the  very  night 
of  which  he  began  to  exhort,  and  from  that  time  continued  to 
speak  in  public,  which  was  in  the  Spring  of  the  year  1794. 
In  1795,  he  was  admitted  on  trial  as  a  travelling  preacher, 
and  appointed  to  Columbia  Circuit,  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
on  which  he  continued  in  1796.  Middletown,  in  Connecti- 
cut in  1797  ;  in  1798,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  brother 
Saniurl,  he  went  a  missionary  to  Canada,  and  travelled 
JSiagara  Circuit.  "  (According  to  the  custom  of  the  times, 
he  was  changed  during  the  year  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
country  ;  as  he  was  well  remembered  many  years  afterwards, 
for  his  ministerial  propriety  and  faithful  labors,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Bay  of  Quinte  and  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence.)  "  In 
1799  he  was  ordained  elder,  and  appointed  to  the  City  of 
New  York  ;  1800,  Pitsfield  and  Whitingham,  in  Massachu- 
setts ;  in  1801,  New  York  City  ;  in  1802,  New  London  Circuit, 
in  Connecticut  ;  1803  and  1804,  New  York  city,  in  which 
year  ho  married  Mrs.  Mclictubel  Briags  ;  in  1805  and  1800, 
Philadelpliia  ;  1807  and  180S,  Baltimore  ;  1809, Philadelphia; 
181(',  Burlington  Circuit  ;  in  1811,  1812,  1813,  and  1814,  he 
was  Presiding  Elder  of  the  West  Jert^cy  District.  Our  beloved 
brother  Coate,  as  a  man,  was  possessed  of  a  strong  mind  and 
sound  judgment ;  as  a  Christian,  he  was  much  devoted  to  God, 
fierious,  weighty,  and  solemn  in  all  his  carriage.    Nothing  was 
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more  manifest  in  his  character  than  his  meekness  and  lowli- 
ness. In  the  various  important  stations  which  he  filled,  he 
ever  manifested  the  same  humility  of  mind ;  no  air  of  self- 
importance  appeared  in  any  part  of  his  deportment.  As  a 
Christian  Minister,  he  vras  lively,  zealous,  and  energetic ;  ho 
appeared  always  to  have  a  deep  sense  of  the  infinite  value  of 
imnjortal  souls,  which  led  him  to  use  his  utmost  exertion  to 
save  them  from  the  wrath  to  come.  He  was  an  excellent 
experimental  and  practical  preacher,  and  as  such  was  very 
useful.  With  the  utmost  propriety  it  may  be  said  of  him, 
that  his  praise  was  in  all  the  churches ! 

53.  "  At  the  first  Quarterly  Meeting  for  Burlington  Circuit, 
in  1814,  held  at  the  City  of  Burlington,  he  preached  on  the 
Sabbath  with  great  animation,  acceptability,  and  usefulness,  to 
a  large  concourse  of  people,  on  the  subject  of  eternal  glory, 
lie  chose  for  his  text.  Rev.  vii.  9  :  '  And  after  this  I  beheld, 
and,  lo,  a  great  multitude,  which  no  man  could  number,  of  all 
kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues,  stood  before  the  throne, 
and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robes,  and  palms  in 
tlicir  hands.'  While  preaching,  he  was  favoured  with  a  pleas- 
ing prospect  of  that  glory,  and  seemed  to  anticipate  the  joys 
of  eternity.     This  was  the  last  time  he  preached. 

54.  ''  On  the  ensuing  Monday,  he  was  taken  ill,  and  con- 
tinued ill  until  the  Lord  said,  '  It  is  enough,  cf»mo  up  hither,' 
which  was  about  five  weeks  from  his  first  illness.     His  afflic- 

1  lion  was  extremely  severe ;  but  he  patiently  suiFered  the  will 
of  God  in  his  sickness,  as  he  had  cheerfully  done  it  in  his 
health  ;  yet  he  observed  to  some  of  his  friends,  that  it  is 
easier  to  do  than  to  suffer  the  will  of  God.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  his  illness,  Satan  thrust  sore  at  him,  and  his  conflict 
was  inexpressibly  great ;  under  these  severe  exercises  of  mind, 
he  mentioned  the  twenty  third  chapter  of  Job,  a  portion  of 
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Scripture  admirably  suited  to  his  case,  which  he  requested  to 

bo  read  to  him  ;  during  the  rcadijig  of  which^the  power  of  God 
..imfid_thc,.pLu}2,  and  his  soul  was  abundantly  comforted.  Some 
time  after  this,  in  a  storm  of  rain  at  night,  while  the  thunders 
were  roaring  in  the  heavens  above,  and  the  vivid  lightnings 
flashed  moi  :  awfully,  his  soul  was  filled  with  rupture,  and  he 
shouted  aloud  the  praises  of  God,  declaring  that  the  p*  als  of 
thunder  sounded  sweeter  than  the  most  melodious  music. 
After  this  his  soul  was  more  tranquil,  and  he  viewed  death  in 
his  solemn  approach,  with  the  utmost  conipohure,  and  with  the 
great  apostle  knew  he  had  'fought  a  good  fight,  and  finished 
his  course,  and  kept  the  faith,  and  that  henceforth  there  was 
laid  up  for  him  the  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord, 
the  righteous  Judge,  stood  ready  to  give  him.'  And  on  the 
first  day  of  August,  1814,  he  took  his  solemn  exit  to  a  world 
of  spirits." 

55.  He  \\as  well  remembered  in  various  parts  of  the  Pro- 
vince, when  the  writer  commenced  his  ministry.  IIo  was 
represented  as  inferior  to  his  brother  Samuel  in  eloquence, 
but  his  superior  in  Vv^isdom  and  piety.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
fjrty-seven.  We  get  several  glimpses  of  him  in  the  auto- 
biography of  the  venerable  and  llev.  Henry  Doelim,  who  says 
of  Coato,  '•  He  was  distinguished  for  strength  of  mind  and 
soundness  of  judgment,  and  especially  for  that  meek  and 
quiet  spirit,  which  in  the  sight  of  God  is  of  great  price." 

^  50.  "John  Robinson,'',  (as  he  was  called  in  the  Minutes, 
atiiough  his  descendants  say  that  Hobertson  is  the  true 
spelling,)  was  another  whom  Case  found  in  a  located  position 
who  had  once  labored  eiFectively  in  the  Province,  and  had  even 
had  the  oversight  of  the  District  entrusted  to  him.  For  this 
reason  alone  we  place  him  at  the  head  of  a  class  of  men  who 
laboured  anterior  to  the  time  of  our  subject,  to  whom  it  com 
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ports  with  our  design  to  give  a  passing  notice ;  but  ho  was 
morally  inferior  to  some  of  them. 

57.  He  'NSiS  born  in  that  hot  bed  of  Methodism,  the  State 
of  Maryland,  Nov.  26,1709,  and  baptized  by  the  celebrated 
George  Whitfield.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 
His  friends  say  he  began  to  travel  the  following  year,  1789; 
and  the  Minutes  show  that  some  one  of  that  name  was  then 
received  on  trial.  He  discontinued  for_  four  years,  and  was 
re-admitted  on  trial  in  1794,  eleven  years  before  Case.  Hia 
first  appointment  after  resuming  travelling  was  the  Freehold 
Circuit  in  New  Jersey.  In  1795,  he  laboured  on  Chester  and 
Lancaster  Circuits,  Pennsylvania,  with  two  others — one  of  those 
six  weeks  Circuits  of  other  times.  In  1796,  he  appears  as  the 
assistant  of  Solomon  Sharpe,  a  man  of  some  notoriety,  on  the 
Milford  Circuit.  The  next  year  he  was  with  another  man 
of  some  mark,  Anthony  Turk,  on  the  Delaware  Circuit. 
"  This  Circuit,"  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Peck, "  lay  on  the 
head  waters  of  the  Delaware  ;Rivcr,  embracing  the  country 
west  of  Catskill  mountains,  and  east  of  the  Susquehana  Eiver, 
as  rough  and  romantic  a  region  as  ever  civilization  penetra- 
ted.'' He  remained  on  that  Circuit  another  year  in  charge, 
with  a  good  blundering  Dutchman,  William  Vredenburg,  for 
his  assistant.  In  1799,  he  was  on  Dorchester  alone.  The 
next  year  he  was  alone  again,  on  the  Mohawk— so  called  from 
the  3Iohawk  Valley  and  adjacent  parts  in  which  it  lay. 

58.  In  1801,  he  makes  his  filrst  appearance  in  Canada, 
four  years  before  Case  entered  it,  on  the  old  Ottawa  Circuit, 
with  Caleb  Morris  for  his  assistant.  The  next  year  (1802) 
he  is  transferred  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  Provincial  work, 
and  stationed  on  the  Niagara  Circuit,  with  Daniel  Pickett  for 
his  assistant.  In  those  days  hir.  personal  appearance  was  pi-e- 
possessing,  and  his  preaching  was  regarded  as  superior  for  the 
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times.  He  had  now  travelled  eight  years',  atid  xas  thirty  five 
years  of  age,  and  the  Bishop  thought  it  safe  to  entrust  him 
with  the  oversight  of  a  district ;  and  he  appears  in  the  Min- 
utes for  1803,  as  the  Presiding  Elder  for  Upper  Canada.  The 
next  year  he  is  returned  as  ''  located." 

59.  The  fact  is  he  somewhat  irregularly  and  blamably  left 
t!ie  work  during  the  previous  year.  He  who  had  self  deny  ing- 
,ly  abstained  from  marriage  for  ibur  long  years  after  receiving 
'  Iders'  orders,  is  now  fascinated  with  one  of  Canada's  fair 
daughters  in  the  Bay  Country,  and  becomes  affianced  to  her, 
All  that  was  very  venial,  but,  she  fell  ill,  and  he  was  in  such 
huge  concern  about  her,  that  no  other  person  could  be  entrust- 
ed to  nurse  her  but  himself.  He  never  left  her  bedside — 
leaving  his  Quarterly  Meetings  to  take  care  of  themselves — 
v;hilo  he  staid  to  perform  the  most  delicate  offices  for  her. 
And  then  as  soon  as  she  was  recovered,  fearful  that  his  prize 
might  escape  him,  married  her ;  and  at  once  settled  on  a  farm 
given  him  by  his  father-in  law,  Col.  John  Parrott.  His  dis- 
trict was  neglected  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  There  was  this 
extenuating  consideration,  that  the  lady,  Miss  Mary,  was  a 
most  estimable  person. 

GO.  It  is  but  just  to  Robinson  to  say,  that  for  sixteen  years 
after  his  location,  to  use  the  language  of  one  thoroughly 
informed,  '*  lie  was  a  faithful  and  earnest  preacher  of  the  Gos- 
pel." A  relative  says,  "  In  1820,  he  became  afflicted  with  a 
melancholy,  which  terminated  in  insanity.  At  the  end  of 
seven  years  this  affection  left  him,  but  he  was  characterized 
by  extreme  eccentricity  to  the  end  of  life." 

61.  He  resumed  preaching,  whenever  he  could  get  auditors, 
and  his  sermons  were  extremely  denunciatory,  not  without  a 
considerable  spice  of  wit  and  sarcasm.  He  died  in  1848,  ia 
the  City  of  Philadelphia,  on  his  way  ..omo  from  a  visit  to  his 
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frierds  in  Maiyjand."  "Wc  are  happy  to  add,  from  the  ?iamo 
friendly  source,  *'  lie  left  (lie  pleasing  assurance  that  he  had 
gone  to  a  joyful  rest  beyond  the  tomb."  Ho  has  left  descend- 
ants highly  respectable,  who  give  their  influence  to  build  up 
the  cause  of  Methodism . 

62.  [Joseph  Jewell,  although  from  the  plan  wo  have  im- 
posed ou  ourselves,  comes  in  subordinately  to  Ivobinson,  was 
really  his  superior — not  only  morally,  but  officially;  for  during 
the  time  they  were  co-temporary  together  in  Canada,  he  was 
the  Presiding  Elder,  and  the  other  a  common  Circuit  Preacher  ; 
yet,  as  Jewell  was  not  in  any  way  connected  with  Case  in 
Canada,  we  can  only  connect  him  with  our  narrative  by  asso- 
ciating him  with  one  that  was. 

63.  Jewell  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  but  converted  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  was  raised  up  into  the  ministry  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Boehm's  Chapel,  along  with  Simon  Miller, 
Richard  Sneath,  William  and  James  Hunter,  James  and 
William  Mitchell,  Thomao  and  Robert  Burch,  James  Aikens, 
and  Henry  Boehm;  men,  all  of  whom  did -good  service  to 
Methodism.  He  was  received  on  trial  for  the  ministry  in 
1795,  one  year  after  Robinson,  and  ten  years  before  Case. 
That  year  he  was  appointed  to  Dover,  somowhero  in  the  centre 
of  the  American  Methodist  work.  The  next  two  yeats  wc 
have  failed  to  trace  him,  but  he  must  have  been  going  on  sat- 
isfactorily ;  for  in  1700,  we  find  his  nanio  among  the  Elders, 
just  four  years  after  being  received  on  trial,  the  disciplinary 
term  of  graduation.  Dr.  G.  Peck  says, '' Joseph  Jewell  was 
received  on  trial  in  1705,  and  it  seems  probable  that  ho  waj 
employed  by  the  Elder  in  1701.  Mrs.  Anna  Briggs  says  sh( 
was  converted  when  Jewell  was  on  the  circuit,  at  a  qiuuterl} 
meeting  in  the  meeting  house  below  Bultouwood.  Mrs. 
Brigga'  story,  whicli  wo  took  from  her  lips  proves  our  theory 
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with  regard  to  Jewell's  appointment  to  "Wyoming."  Imme- 
diately after  receiving  Elders  orders  he  is  entrusted  with  the 
Canada  District  ;  which  speaks  loudly  for  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  the  authorities  of  the  connexion.  This 
position  he  retained  during  the  next  four  years.  His  office 
was  not  the  sinecure  it  might  seem  from  the  small  number  of 
the  circuits  in  his  district.  We  must  look  at  the  extent  of 
country  travelled  over  and  remember  that  the  Presiding  Eldeis 
of  that  day  were  the  pioneers,  or  district  missionaries,  who  did 
not  say  "  Go !  '"*  but  *'  Come ! "  They  searched  out  new 
places,  broke  up  new  ground,  and  cut  out  additional  work  for 
the  Circuit  Preachers.  He  was  really  what  his  name  imported 
in  the  estimation  of  all  who  knew  him,  a  jewel.  He  is  re- 
membered in  Canada  as  a  gifted,  laborious,  hymn-singing, 
bachelor,  Presiding  Elder,  who  travelled  t!ic  country  from  end 
to  end,  preaching,  praying,  visiting,  singing,  and  Selightjfully 
talking  of  the  things  of  God  in  the  several  families  whose 
hospitalities  he  enjoyed,  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  a  savor  after 
him,  which  made  his  "  name  like  ointment  poured  forth." 

G4.  In  1803,  he  returned  within  the  bounds  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Conference,  then  newly  organized,  and  was  stationed 
in  the  Lewiston  Circuit.  Within  the  bounds  of  that  Confer- 
ence he  remained  as  long  as  we  can  trace  him  in  the  work. 
We  find  him  superintending  the  Genesee  District,  then 
comprised  within  the  Philadelphia  Conference— the  Genesee 
Conference  not  having  been  organized  till  seven  years  after— 
during  the  next  four  years.  The  Rev.  James  Hughes  says, 
'*  He  presided  at  the  first  camp  meeting  ever  held  in  tiio  State 
of  New  York,  at  Gcuevn  Lake,  in  the  summer  of  1805 — the 
year  of  Case's  arrival  in  Canada.  This  was  probably  the 
meeting  referred  to  in  Lorenzo  Dow's  Journal,  from  which, 
as  it  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  our  subject  and  the  time^  wo  give 
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a  short  quotation — "Thursday,  May  22ad,  1  saw  Brother 
Willis,  \Vho  married  us,  and  Joseph  Jewell,  Presiding  Elder  ol 
the  Genesee  District,  who  camo  a  great  distance  to  attend 
camp  meeting,  and  brought  a  number  of  lively  young  preach- 
ers with  him,  they  never  having  attended  one  before.  The 
people  attended  in  considerable  numbers,  amongst  whom  was 
Timothy  Dewey,  my  old  friend,  whom  I  had  not  seen  but  once 
for  four  years  past.  The  wicked  attempted  intrusion,  but 
their  efforts  were  ineffectual,  and  turned  upon  their  own 
heads,  being  checked  by  a  magistrate.  Monday,  6th,  we  had 
a  tender  parting  time.  In  the  course  of  the  meeting  good  was 
done  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  I  moved  a  collection  for  one 
of  Jewell's  young  preachers.  Parley  Parker,  formerly  a  play- 
mate of  mine."  Parley  must  have  been  in  straits.  In  1808 
Jewell  is  returned  in  the  Minutes  as  superannuated ;  and  in 
1810,  as  located.  If  the  ^j-riter's  recollection  serves  him  aright 
he  was  informed  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Boehui,  once  Bishop  As- 
bury's  travelling  companion,  that  Jewell  married  ;  and  finding 
f  his  health  failing,  took  a  supernumerary  relation,  but  finding 
I  this  temporary,  or  partial  retirement,  did  not  permanently  re- 
J.  store  his  health  sufficiently  to  retu'.n  to  the  effective  ranks,  he 
thought  best,  as  he  had  some  private  mean?, lo. retire  from  all 
Confercntial  claims  and  relations ;  and  therefore  did  what  was 
then  very  common  for  the  best  of  men — located.  But  contin- 
ued faithful  and  died  in  the  Lord.  Such  men  will  come  into 
;  sight  on  the  resurrection  morn.  Till  then,  though  lost  to  sight, 
^  they  are  to  memory  dear.  * 

65.  In  immediate  connection  with  Jewell,  we  mention  two 
or  three  young  men  who  will  not  come  into  notice  any  other 

J  way,  and  yet  they  deserve  to  be  mentioned  and  remembered. 

66.  [[The  first  of  these  was  Samuel  Draper,  rficeived  on 
trial  in  1801,  and  appointed  to  travel  that  year  .d  tho  Eider's 
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Colleague  on  llic  Bay  of  Quinte.  He  only  rcmaiued  one  year, 
aud  was  never  under  Robiuson's  presiding-cldership.  He 
returned  to  the  States  and  laboured  within  the  bounds  of  the 
New  York  Conference,  till  the  time  of  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  Conference  year,  1824-25.  He  always  had  charge 
of  the  circuits  he  travelled — in  one  of  which  the  old  and 
famous  Cambridge  Circuit,  he  remained  four  years  consecu- 
tively, namely  from  1819  to  1823  ;  he  was  presiding  elder 
two  terms  successively — four  years  on  the  Champlain  District 
and  the  same  length  of  time  on  the  Ashgrove.  He  always 
staid  two  years  at  a  time  in  a  Circuit,  excepting  his  first  Circuit 
and  his  last,  from  which  his  Master  called  him  away.  His 
brethren  admitted  that  "  hundreds  would  have  cause  to  rejoice 
that  they  ever  heard  his  voice  ;  "  and  yet  they  thought  proper 
to  record  a  censure  a;^ainst  him  after  he  was  dead !  What 
■was  he  guilty  of]  "  He  sometimes  indulged  too  much  in  his 
private  interviews,  in  a  humorous  dispositioii  1 "  We  think 
this  a  needless  blot.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  defend  frivolity  and 
levity  in  any  one,  still  less  in  a  Minister ;  but  what  is  hu- 
mor ?  Why,  it  is  something  which  pertains  to  human.  It 
I  may  make  people  smile  because  of  its  aptness  j  but  what  of 
>  tliat  H  Mr,  D's  play  of  humour  was  only  allowed  in  ''  private 
interviews."  Perhaps  as  much  could  not  be  said  of  his  cen- 
sors. The  cynical  Matthew^  Wilkes  once  reproved  the  celebra- 
ted Robert  Hall,  for  his  drollery  in  company.  Hall  respond- 
ed, "  The  diflference  between  you  and  me,  Mr.  Wilkes,  is  this 
v-l  talk  my  nonsense  in  the  parlor,  and  you  talk  your's  in  the 
pulpit."  Draper  died  in  Amenia,  at  the  house  of  his  old  friend 
Peter  Powers,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  twenty- 
third  of  his  ministry.  -  '  .  [<>.<;,/:  ..:  />.»•-.• 
67.  [[Seth  Crowell  was  cotemporary  with  Robinson  two 
years  in  Canada,  although  ho  did  not  remain  after  the  former 
assumed  the  pre@iding-eldership ;  but  as  he  is  nowhere  el@9 
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portrayed  at  length,  although  his  name  is  several  times  men- 
tioned, and  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  such  portrayal,  we  per- 
forin that  labor  of  love  in  this  connexion.  The  Minutes, 
those  curious  and  invaluable  records,  say  "he  was  born  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1781,  in  the  town  of  Toland,  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut.  "When  ho  was  about  two  years  old,  his  parents, 
with  their  family,  removed  to  the  town  of  Chatham  in  the 
same  State,  where  he  was  converted  to  God  in  1797."  Ho 
was  consequently  only  sixteen  years  of  age  at  that  important 
event.  "  He  commenced  preaching  in  the  New  London  Cir- 
cuit, some  time  previous  to  the  sitting  of  the  New  York 
Conference  in  1801  " — that  is,  at  the  age  of  twenty.  "  At 
this  conference  he  was  received  on  trial,  and  appointed  a 
Missionary  to  Canada,  where  he  laboured  with  considerable 
success."  His  Canada  Circuits  were,  according  to  the  Min- 
utes, in  1801,  Niagara ;  and  in  1802,  Oswegotchie  and  Ottawa. 
But  wt  heard  him  spoken  of  with  rapture  in  Sidney  and 
Thurlow,  and  we  surmise  that  after  Bangs  went  out  to  assist 
Sawyer  on  the  Niagara,  the  Presiding  Elder  removed  Crowell 
to  the  Bay  Quinte  country.  He  is  remembered  in  this  country 
as  very  boyish  looking,  being  small  of  stature,  so  as  to  lead 
the  people  to  speak  of  him  as  "  Little  Crowell."  He  is  reported 
as  gifted,  voluble,  and  possessed  of  flaming  zeal  and  heroism. 
Tradition  says  he  slept  a  night  in  the  woods  of  Murray,  be- 
tween the  Trent  and  Presque  Isle,  and  that,  Jacob  like,  he  sat 
up  a  pillar  in  the  morning,  on  the  yielding  substance  of  which 
friable  stone  ho  engraved  "  holiness  to  the  Lord,"  with  his 
pocket  knife.  ~  ~ 

68.  Dr.  Bangs  says  of  him  :  "  He  was  a  young  preacher  ol 
great  zeal,  and  the  most  indomitatble  industry.  He  possessed 
superior  talents,"  "He  graduated,"  say  the  Minutes,  "in 
the  usual  manner  to  the  offices  of  Deacon  and  Elder,    la 
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1803,  be  laboured  on  the  Fletcher  Circuit ;  and  iii  1^04  on  the 
Brandon  ;  In  1805,  the  Albany  ;  in  1806,  in  the  City  of  New 
York ;  in  1307,  Missionary  within  the  bounds  of  the  New 
York  Conference  ;  in  1808,  stationed  in  Schenectady  ;  in 
1809,  returned  supernumerary,  in  which  relation  he  continued 
the  next  year ;  in  1811,  in  charge  of  Chatham,  whence  he  had 
gone  out  into  the  work  ;  in  1812,  in  the  same  relation  on  the 
Reading  Circuit,  with  two  colleagues."  We  must  allow  the 
Minutes  to  tell  the  rest.  "In  1813,  his  health  being  greatly 
impaired,  ho  requested  and  received  a  superannuated  relation. 
In  this  relation  he  continued  for  three  years.  In  1816,  in 
compliance  with  his  own  request,  he  was  appointed  a  Mission- 
ary to  labour  within  the  bounds  of  the  New  York  Conference. 
The  two  following  years  he  was  stationed  in  the  City  of  New 
York  ;  and  in  1819,  he  received  a  location.  Ho  was  re  admit- 
ted a  member  of  the  Conference  in  1824,  and  was  returned  in 
the  Minutes  superannuated,  in  which  relation  he  continued  till 
the  time  of  his  death." 

69.  "As  a  preacher,"  they  continue,  "  Brother  Crowell  was 
possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  talents.  He  was  often  heard 
to  speak  in  demonstration  of  the  spirit  and  of  power  j  and  ho 
was  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  many  souls.  He  was 
subject  to  .<^reat  depression  of  spirits,  and  during  great  a  part  of 
his  ministerial  career,  suffered  much  through  bodily  weakness. 
l!i  his  illness  his  trials  were  very  severe  ;  but  at  length  ho 
gained  the  victory  over  all,  and  died  in  peace  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  on  the  sixth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
i;iS26."  Thus  have  wo  seen  how  another  of  the  Canadian 
pioneers,  through  much  tribulation  entered  the  kingdom. 

70.  [[James  Aikens  is  another  of  those  who  full  under  our 
present  head  as  associates  of  Jewell.  We  have  an  obituary 
df  him  made  ready  to  our  hands  ;  and  most  creditable  it  is  to 
the  young  Irishman,  who  apent  some  of  his  earlier  mlDisterial 
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life  in  the  "wildg  of  Canada.     ''James  Aikens— a  native  ol 
Ireland,  whc  was  born  in  tho  year  of  our  Lord,  17*78,  came  to 
America  in  1V92,  experienced  religion  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
attached  himself  to  the  Methodist  Church  in   1795.     He  en- 
tered into  the  itinerant  nniiistry  in  1801,  and  was  appointed 
BUCCGssivcly  to  the  following  circuits,  viz.,   Oswor^otchie,  (in 
"f  Canada,)  Northumberland,  Northampton,  St  Martins,  Acco- 
!  mack,  Miiford,  Cambrid':re,  Somerset,  Bristol,  Cecil,    Talbot, 
'  Accomack,   Milford,  New-Mills,   Freehold,  xisbury,  Trenton, 
^  Freehold,  in  1820,  (when  ho  married,)  Hamburg,  Salem,  and 
^  In  1823  to  Berii-in,  where  ho   closed  his   labors  and  his  life 
together,  on  the  9th  of  August^  at  the  housCof  John  Theel,  in 
Ilaverstraw.     He  endured   a  very  painful   illness  of  about 
twenty-three  days,  from  a  cancerous  ulcer  in  his  face,   with 
great  patience.     To  the  family  with  whom  he  stayed,  he  ob- 
served, in  presence  of  his  phj'sician,  *  I  shall  die  here.     God 
called  me  into  the  work,  and  he  has  called  me  out  of  it ;  medi- 
cal aid  cannot  help  me.' 

71.  "  Not  a  murmur  escaped  him  during  the  whole  period 
of  his  illness,  and  on  all  occasions  he  evinced  himself  the  subject 
of  the  consoling  power  of  the  grace  of  God.  Being  asked, 
'  For  what  shall  we  pray  V  he  replied,  *  That  God  may  finish 
his  work.'  'What  are  your  exercises  relative  to  death?'  '  I 
have  no  choice — no  will  of  my  own.'  Being  asked,  (perhaps 
an  hour  or  two  before  he  died,)  '  Do  you  experience  much 
pnin?'  'No.'  'Is  Jesus  precioual'  'Yes.'  'Do  you  see 
anything  to  obstruct  your  passage  to  the  Kingdom  ? '  '  No.' 
He  was  informed  he  was  dying,  and  though  perfectly  rational 
to  the  last,  his  mind  was  placid,  and  ho  betrayed  not  a 
(iymptom  of  fe:ir.  Thus  has  Brother  Aikens  finished  his 
course  with  joy,  and  an  abundant  entrance,  we  trust,  has  been 
ministered  to  him  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord 
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and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  He  was  an  early  fnend  of  Jewell's, 
having  been  converted  in  the  neighborhood  of  Loehm'a 
Chapel.  His  death  occurred  in  1824,  it  being  the  43rd  year 
of  his  age,  and  25th  of  his  aiinistry. 

Tl.  [[William  Anson  might  bo  mentioned  as  a  cotempo- 
rary  of  both  Jewell  and  Robinson  in  Canada.  Both  he  and 
Robinson  were  under  the  presiding  eldership  of  Jewell ;  but 
he  did  not  remain  in  the  country  till  Robinson  came  into 
■office,  although  he  returned  for  one  year  after  he  went  out  of 
office.  Anson  was  a  native  of  the  United  States,  but  received 
his  first  appointment  in  Canada  to  the  Bay  of  Quinte  Circuit, 
in  1800,  in  which  year  ho  was  received  on  trial.  He  had  the 
aflfectionate  Keeler  for  his  senior  colleague.  The  next  year 
(1801-2)  he  was  in  charge  of  tho  old  Oswegotchie  Circuit, 
with  the  young  Irishman,  James  Aikens,  for  his  assistant. 
His  appointment  for  1802-3  was  Grand  Isle,  a  spot  well 
suited  to  its  name,  in  Lake  Champlain.  Many  years  after, 
the  writer  heard  one  of  his  then  parishioners  speak  in  glowing 
torras  of  the  person,  manners,  preaching,  and  success  of  Wil* 
liam  Anson  in  that  fertile  place. 

72.  Thence  he  removed  to  the  important  Vergennes  Circuit. 
In  both  of  these  last  two  Circuits  he  was  alone.  In  one  or 
other  of  these  charges  the  following  strange  occurrence,  tradition 
says,  took  place,  which  it  is  likely  is  authentic  in  its  essential 
features,  as  it  smacks  very  much  of  the  character  of  the  times. 
Anson,  as  the  story  runs,  was  very  popular,  and  drew  many 
of  a  certain  settled  minister's  congregation  to  hear  him. 
Some  of  these  asked  their  pastor,  how  so  able  and  attracting 
a  preacher  could  afford  to  labor  for  eighty  dollars  a  year,  whib 
they  had  to  give  him  E'^vcral  hundreds  ?  He  replied  that  the 
Methodist  preachers  had  only  a  few  sermons  which  they  had 
jearned  oat  of  books  and  had  got  them  by  heart,  by  oft- 
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repeating ;  Lut  that  ihcy  had  no  learning,  and  were  not 
capable  of  making  a  sermon  for  themselves.  This  led  to  a 
p.opos.al  that  the  two  dominies  should  preach  to  the  atscmblcd 
people  from  the  same  \)v\'^'it  on  a  given  day,  and  that  each  one 
.should  give  the  other  his  text  just  as  he  mounted  the  rostrum. 
Wc  have  forgotton  what  Anson  gave  his  brother  minister: 
whatever  it  was,  he  failed  to  make  anythinsr  of  it,  and  came 
down  in  confusion.  He,  however,  gave  his  rival  what  he 
thought  would  be  a  poser,  the  words  of  Baalam's  beast 
oC  burden :  "Am  I  not  thine  ass?"  It  unfolded  itself 
at  once  to  the  ready  itinerant,  and  he  applied  it  to  his  oppo- 
nent— making  the  wicked  Prophet  to  represent  the  minister, 
wliose  doctrines  he  did  not  believe;  the  submissive  ass,  the 
cangiegation  ;  and  the  saddle,  the  heavy  salary.  Such  pas- 
sages at  arms,  which  were  then  not  uncommon,  have  now 
most  happily  passed  away,  but  may  be  referred  to  as  illustra- 
tive of  a  state  of  religious  society  which  once  existed. 

73.  In  1804,  we  find  him  back  in  our  own  wilderness 
country,  and  appointed  to  the  Home  District.  This  would 
include  the  then  village  of  York,  Yonge  Street,  and  all  the 
settlements  up  and  down  the  lake,  not  included  in  the  other 
Circuits  east  and  west.  Let  the  respectable  Methodists  of 
Toronto  and  its  neighborhood  remember,  that  eighteen  hun- 
dred and/our  was  the  date  of  their  becoming  a  distinct  pas- 
toral charge  by  themselves,  and  that  Wm.  Anson  was  the 
pastor.  During  this  year  he  must  have  exchanged  with  the 
Niagara  preachers,  an  arrangement  then  very  common  with 
single  men,  as  our  venerated  "  Father  "  Isaac  Van  Norman, 
now  of  Nelson,  has  a  lively  remembrance  of  the  benefit  he 
received  from  Anson's  preaching,  then  himself  a  young  man, 
residing  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Eri<». 

74'.  Our  subject  went  out  of  the  couptry  as  Case  entered  it, 
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and  returned  no  more.  His  charge  that  year  (1805)  was 
Pitsfield,  in  the  noble  Ashgrove  District.  The  next  year  he 
removed  to  South  Britain,  where  he  was  alone.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  was  elevated  to  the  Prtsiding  Eldership  of  tho 
Asbgrove  District,  in  which  he  remained  the  full  term  of  four 
years.  Thence  he  was  transferred  to  the  important  frontier 
District,  Rhinebeek,  in  charge  of  which  he  remained  but  two 
years.  After  that  he  was  successively  in  charge  of  Duchess, 
Rhinebeek,  Saratoga,  Pittstown,  Chatham,  Hudson,  and  Pitts- 
field  Circuits,  in  most  of  which  he  had  very  respectable  min- 
isters as  his  assistants — another  instance  of  tho  superiority  of 
the  men  who  laid  the  foundations  of  Methodism  in  Canada. 

75.  In  1823,  he  was  made  a  supernumerary,  but  still  in 
charge  of  Ballstown  Spa,  and  Saratoga  Springs.  These  two 
sanitary  posts  seemed  then,  and  long  after,  to  have  been  gar- 
risoned by  veteran  invalids — be  had  another  supernumerary 
for  his  colleague.  He  continued  in  this  relation— doing  gar- 
rison duty — receiving  probably  a  small  consideration  for  his 
labors — till  1838.  In  these  appointments  he  often  had  old 
companions  in  arms  associated  with  him, — such  as  Stead, 
Ensign,  Moriarty,  and  Lyon.  The  creation  of  tho  Troy  Con- 
ference in  1832,  comprise^  Anson's  residence  within  its 
bounds,  which,  in  1839,  placed  him  on  the  list  of  superan- 
nuates, where  ho  remained  to  July  17,  1848,  when  ho  was 
relieved  from  his  toils  and  sufferings  by  death.  It  is  said  of 
hiui,  "  He  had  his  full  share  of  hardships,  but  never  flinched." 
"  Had  undoubted  piety,  sterling  integrity,  and  respectable 
talents.  He  was  laborious  and  useful,  and  his  preaching  was 
plain  and  powerful."  The  few  survivors  among  his  Canadian 
friends  will  read  this  clause  of  his  life  with  interest. 

70.  [[Caleb  Morris,  who  was  Robinson's  colleague  on  the 
old  Ottawa  Circuit,  wo  shall  have  to  dispatch  in  a  summary 
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Wrty,  as  he  never  laboured  but  that  ycnr  in  Canada,  and  we 
do  not  remember  to  have  heard  liiin  Hpoken  of,  even  by  the 
people  of  that  region.  That  was  the  year  1801.  He  had 
been  received  on  trial  tlic  year  before,  rmd  travelled  the  Her- 
kimer Circuit,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  as  the  assistant  of 
th»)  famous  Anthony  Turk.  Ho  and  Robinson  came  into  the 
Province  together,  from  the  same  region.  At  the  close  of  his 
year  with  us,  lie  was  removed  to  New  England,  and  stationed 
on  the  Greenwich  and  Warren  Circuit  with  two  others.  In 
1803,  ho  was  in  charge  of  the  Litchfield  Circuit,  New  York 
Conference.  The  next  year  he  v/as  ordained  older,  transferred 
to  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  and  stationed  at  Cape  May. 
The  next  year  he  was  the  assistant  of  James  Herron  (whom 
wo  shall  have  to  consider  among  the  worthy  list  of  Canadian 
laborers)  on  the  Dutch  Creek  Circuit.  In  180G,  we  find  him 
in  charge  of  the  Aunamcssex  Circuit ;  the  next  year,  in  charge 
of  the  St.  Martins — all  this  time  within  the  Philadelphia 
Conference.  The  next  year  (1808)  that  Conference  returns 
him  as  located.  Thus  he  who  crosses  our  path  for  one  short 
;ycar,  and  who,  comet  like,  passes  to  New  England,  to  New 
York,  and  then  to  Pennsylvania,  changing  his  Circuit  every 
year,  after  §pven  years  itinerancy  is  lost  to  our  sight  forever. 
Nay ;  let  us  hope  to  meet  him  among  the  blood-washed  in  the 
Day  of  the  Lord.] 

77.  [[James  Herron,  who  was  Jewell's  assistant  on  the 
Oswegotchie  Circuit  in  1800-1,  had  been  received  on  trial  one 
year  before,  and  who  had  travelled  the  intervening  year  on  the 
Chester  and  Strasbourgh  Circuit,  Philadelphia  District,  with 
three  other  laborers,  was  probably  a  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
or  Jersey  man. 

78.  We  were  told  some  things  of  him  and  his  labors  while 
here,  many  years  ago,  by  the  old  settlers  oa  the  banks  of  the 
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St.  Lawrence,  but  we  retain  nothing  except  the  dim  impres- 
sion that  he  is  the  youn^  man  aflfected  with  a  sore  leg,  nursed 
so  kindly  at  old  Mr.  Ault's,  the  father  of  Simon  and  Jacob,  of 
Matilda. 

79.  He  returned  the  next  year,  (his  removal  most  likely 
being  hastened  by  the  aflFection  referred  to,)  and  was  appointed 
to  the  Dorchester  Circuit,  in  the  "  Delaware  and  Eastern 
Shore  District."  In  that  region  he  remained,  and  when  the 
Philadelphia  Conference  was  organized  in  1805,  he  fell  within 
its  boundaries,  and  labored  (usually  in  charge)  on  the  New- 
burgh,  N.  J.,  Tioga,  Annamessex,  Duck  Creek,  (where  he  had 
Caleb  Morris  with  him,)  Accomack,  Dorchester,  (again,) 
Somersett,  Annamessex,  (again,)  Milford,  Accomack,  (again,) 
Circuits.  He  rose  to  the  Presiding  Eldership  one  year, 
(1808,)  on  the  Susquehanna  District.  It  is  remarkable  he 
never  remained  but  one  year  at  a  time  in  any  charge  ;  still, 
his  thrice  going  back  to  former  Circuits,  shows  he  was  not 
unacceptable  in  them.  As  his  removes  were  frequent  and 
long,  we  surmise  he  remained  single,  as  so  many  preachers 
then  did,  while  in  the  itinerancy.  He  located  in  1814,  having 
probably  married  about  that  time. 

80.  He  was  evidently  a  man  who  maintained  a  good  stand- 
ing. We  have  not  searched  the  Minutes  to  see  whether  he 
ever  returned  to  the  work  of  a  Circuit  again,  which  he  may 
have  done,  like  a  great  many  others ;  but  we  must  now  part 
company  with  him  till  we  meet  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just. 

81.  [[Samuel  Howe  was  another  of  Robinson's  direct 
cotemporaries,  being  one  year,  like  himself,  under  the  Presid- 
ing Eldership  of  Jewell,  and  the  second  of  the  two  he  spent 
in  the  Province  under  that  of  Robinson.  We  have  not 
gleaned  any  reminiscences  of  him  in  this  country,  the  time  of 
his  advent  being  so  early  and  his  stay  so  short.     We  adopt 
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the  obituary  wc  find  in  the  General  Minutes :  from  which  it 
appears  that  he  went  out  of  the  country  as  Case  came  in — 
returned,  and  remained  in  the  New  York  Conference,  where 
ho  remained  till  the  formation  of  the  Troy  Conference  in 
1832,  within  wliose  boundaries  his  geographical  position  placed 
him,  and  in  connexion  with  which  ho  remained  till  death. 
From  this  obituary,  furthermore,  we  find  that  he,  like  most  of 
the  young  pioneers  who  labored  in  Canada  for  a  short  period, 
turned  out  and  ended  well.  The  men  who  planted  Methodism 
in  our  country  were  good  and  reliable. 

82.  "  Samuel  Howe  was  bore  in  Belcher,  Mass.,  in  1781. 
When  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  his  father  with  his 
family  removed  to  Decatur,  N.  Y.  Soon  after  their  settle- 
ment in  their  new  home,  young  Samuel  was  led  to  Christ  and 
salvation.  lie  at  once  began  to  improve  in  the  social  means 
of  grace,  and  it  was  soon  apparent  that  he  had  talent  fov  use- 
fulness. Ho  was  licensed  first  to  exhort,  and  soon  after  to 
preach  as  a  local  preacher.  He  was  received  on  trial  by  the 
Philadelphia  Conference,  which  then  embraced  the  western 
part  of  the  State  of  New  York.  This  was  in  1802 ;  which 
year  he  labored  in  that  position  of  the  work ;  in  1803,  he 
labored  on  the  Niagara  and  Long  Point  Circuity  ^  in  Upper 
Canada;  ''in  1804,  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop 
Watcoat,  and  appointed  to  Ottawa  Circuit,^'  (on  the  boundary 
line  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Provinces;)  "  in  1805," 
(the  year  of  Case's  arrival  here,)  "  he  returned  to  the  States, 
and  labored  on  Fletcher  Circuit,  Vt. ;  in  1806,  he  was  ordained 
elder  by  Bishop  Asbury  ;  after  which  he  labored  as  follows : — 
1807,  Scenectady,  1808,  Albany  Circuit ;  1809, Montgomery; 
1810,  Cambridge;  1811,  Brandon  ;  in  1812,  on  account  of 
family  affliction,  returned  superannuated ;  in  1813,  again 
effective,  and  appoiuted  to  Middlebury,  Vt. ;   in  1814,  ap- 
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pointed  to  Pitstown  Circuit;  1815,  Saratoga ;  1816,  Middle- 
bury,  again;  1817  and  1818,  New  York  City;  1819  and 
IBL'O,  Rhinebeck;  1821,  Montgomery,  again;  1822  and 
1823,  Saratoga,  again  ;  1821:  ^nd  1825,  Cambridge,  a  second 
time;  1820  and  1827,  Chatham  ;  1828  and  1829,  Pitstown; 
1830,  Lcc,  Mass.  Here  he  continued  to  labor  till  the  fall  of 
the  year,  when  his  nervous  system  became  so  prostrated  that 
he  was  compelled  to  desist.  In  1831,  he  received  a  super- 
annuated relation ;  after  which  he  continued  unable  to  do 
effective  service. 

83.  **  Brother  Howe  never  engaged  in  any  secular  business, 
as  he  did  not  consider  himself  released  from  his  call  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry ;  but  at  all  times  he  held  himself  in  readi- 
ness, to  the  utmost  of  his  strength,  to  preach  anywhere  and  every- 
where— in  the  city,  or  in  the  country — in  the  streets  and 
public  conveyances.  He  was  emphatically  a  man  of  one 
business,  and  he  was  truly  faitliful.  His  theme  was  uniformly 
religion.  All  who  associated  with  him,  whether  in  Confer- 
ence, in  public,  or  the  private  circle,  felt  that  they  were  in 
the  presence  of  a  man  of  God.  He  was  always  solemn  and 
dignitied.     Samuel  Howe  never  trifled. 

81.  *'  Some  twelve  years  since  he  sought  and  found  the 
blessing  of  perfect  love.  It  seemed  to  mould  and  fashion  his 
already  devoted  spirit  all  over  anew.  This  was  his  constant 
theme  during  the  last  year  of  his  life,  in  the  pulpit  and  the 
private  circle.  In  its  enjoyment  he  lived,  and  labored  dili- 
gently to  bring  others  to  the  fountain  opened  by  the  Saviour's 
blood,  that  they,  too,  might  wash  and  bo  clean. 

85.  "  On  the  ICth  of  February,  1858,  he  left  his  home  in 
Lansingburg,  and  went  to  the  North  Second  Street  C'^nrch  in 
Troy,  to  attend  the  funeral  of  an  aged  brother  in  Christ  and 
an  old  acquaintance.  A.t  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse  he 
arose  and  made  a  few  remarks,  which  he  coueluded  by  saying, 
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that  as  he  had  entered  into  his  seventy  eighth  year,  he  shonM 
soon  follow  the  deceased,  and  hoped  to  meet  him  in  heaven, 
lie  immediately  retired  to  one  of  the  class  rooms  in  the  base- 
ment, where  in  a  few  moments  he  expired.  Ills  remains  were 
conveyed  to  Tiansingburg,  and  on  tbe  following  Sabbath, 
according  to  a  request  he  liad  niado  years  previouslv,  the 
funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  his  familiar  friend,  the  Rev. 
Seymour  Coleman,  who  addressed  a  large  audience  from  Niv 
hemiah  vii.  2.  Truly  our  venerable  Brother  Howe  'was  a 
faithful  man,  and  feared  God  above  many/  Let  us  follow 
him  as  he  followed  Christ."  May  every  Canadian  Methodist, 
from  the  ground  of  his  heart,  say,  Amen  ! 

8G.  [[  Anothcryoung  man  came  into  the  Province  the  year 
of  Unbinson's  presiding  eldership,  and  continued,  as  Howe  did, 
two  years— going  out  in  1805,  as  Case  came  in.  This  was 
PiEUBiN  Harris.  lie  spent  his  first  year  in  tho  ^Niagara 
and  Long  Point  Circuit,  and  his  second  on  the  Bay  of  Quintc. 
As  we  have  gleaned  nothing  about  him  from  private  sources 
we  avail  ourselves  of  the  official  obituary  of  him  in  the  Minutes 
'ji  1844. 

87.  *'  IIeuben  Harris  was  born  in  Canterbury,  Windham 
County,  Con.,  the  latter  part  of  1770,  and  was  awakened  and 
converted  to  God  by  the  instrumentality  of  Methodist  preach- 
ers, in  the  autumn  of  1800,  and  very  soon  united  with  tiio 
M.  E.  Church.  He  not  only  united  with  the  IMcthodists  as 
the  people  (»f  his  choice,  but  he  studied  and  became  attached, 
to  the  en'iro  system  of  Methodism,  in  its  doctrines,  discipline, 
ujiagcg,  and  government ;  from  which  he  never  swerved  to  tho 
day  of  bis  death.  He  received  the  first  license  as  a  local 
preacher,  November  26th,  1802,  and  was  admitted  on  trial 
into  the  itinerant  ranks  at  the  New  York  Conference,  held  at 
Asbgrovc,  June,  1803,  and  offered  himself  as  a  volunteer  for 
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Upper  Canada^  where  he  travelled  two  years.  In  1805,  he  rc' 
turned  to  the  States,  attended  Conference,  was  received  into 
full  connexion,  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Asbury,  and  sta- 
tioned on  Brandon  Circuit,  Vt. ;  in  1806,  on  Fletcher  Circuit; 
in  1807,  ho  was  ordained  elder  on  Middletown  Circuit  iu 
Connecticut. 

88  "  He  continued  and  filled  various  appointments  in  Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts,  Vermont,  on  Long  Island,  and  in 
Winchester  County,  New  York,  until  1823,  when  he  was  re- 
turned supernumerary,  which  relation  he  held  untill829,  at 
which  time  he  took  eflfective  work.  In  1834,  he  was  again 
returned  supernumerary,  and  in  1839  became  finally  superan- 
nuated, and  moved  with  his  family  to  Chardon,  Geanga  County. 
Ohio,  where  he  labored  as  health  and  opportunity  permitted. 

89.  "  In  the  latter  part  of  December  he  left  his  home  with 
the  intention  to  spend  the  winter  further  south,  and  return  by 
the  way  of  New  York,  and  be  present  at  the  Conference.  He 
travelled  as  far  as  Lancaster,  Ohio,  where,  after  preaching  on 
Sabbath,  the  11th  of  February,  he  was  taken  with  oongestivo 
fever,  which  closed  his  mortal  career,  on  February  15th,  1844, 
in  the  68th  year  of  his  age.  He  died  in  peace  and  fall 
assurance  of  hope."  Thus  have  we  seen  another  Canadian 
pioneer  preacher  safely  across  the  Jordan  of  death.  The 
obituary  further  says  of  his  character : — 

90.  "  Brother  Harris,  though  of  a  peculiar  mental  constitu- 
tion, was  uniformly  pious,  a  man  of  great  patience  and  perse- 
verance in  labor ;  the  Bible  was  to  him  the  book  of  books. 
He  was  sound  in  doctrine,  and  a  useful  minister  of  the  New 
Testament.  He  laboured  long  and  suJBFered  much  in  his 
Master's  cause,  and  has  gone,  we  trust,  to  receive  a  crown  of 
life  rem  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge."  ' 
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91 .  [Peter  v  annest,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  reliable 
Oi  Kobinsoa's  corps  of  men  during  tlie  year  of  bis  presiding- 
eldersliip,  who  had  been   one   year  in  the  Prpyiace  before      , 
Robinson  came  into  office,  under  Jewell,     lie  went   out  of 

it  two  years  before  Case  entered.     We  draw  on  his  obituary 
notice  for  the  facts  of  his  early  life.        > 

92.  "  He  was  born  in  Bethlehem  Township,  Huntington 
County,  N.  J.,  on  the  .'ith  of  August,  1769.  In  the  year 
1771  he  went  to  reside  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Shortly 
after  his  settlement  in  the  city  he  was  powerfully  awakened  to 
a  sense  of  sin.  OjpLone, occasion  he  was  so  alarmed  and  terri- 
fied that  he  arose  from  his  bed  and  went  in  pursuit  of  some 
one  to  interpose,  lest  (to  use  his  own  words)  *  the  devil  should 
cgnie  and  take  him  away  bodllj/  Such  was  the  guilty  dread 
of  his  trotibled  mind,  that  every  step  he  took  the  pavement 
seemed  to  bend  beneath  his  feet,  and  he  feared  that  thie  earth 
was  ready  to  open  and  swallow  him  up. 

93.  "In  1780  his  asmkeoings  were  greatly  renewed,  ancLhc 
tried  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  the  pow^r  of  prayer.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  the  year  1788,  that  lie  was  led  to  see  b.ini- 
self  as  he  really  was.  Being  in  Bri.^tol,  England,  ho  was 
invited  by  a  friend  to  go  and  hear  Methodist  preaching,  at 
what  was  then  called  Guinea-street  Chapel.  Mr,  Thomas 
Warwick  was  the  preacher.  He  thought,  while  listening  to 
tbe  man  of  God,  that  his  discourse  was  all  directed  to  him, 
and  that  nothing  but  motives  of  delicacy  prevented  the 
preacher  from  telling  his  name.  Under  this  sermon  he  had 
such  views  of  himself  as  ho  never  had  before  ;  and  on  retiring 
to  his  lodgings  the  solemn  resolution  was  formed,  that  in  the 
strength  of  graco  he  would  try  and  save  his  soul,  and  part  of 
llmt  night  he  spent  in  prayer  to  God  to  have  mercy  upon  him, 
51  poor  sinner. 

1 
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94.  "  A  few  days  after  this,  according  to  bis  own  request, 
1m  was  icctivod  on  trial,  and  in  about  two  months  found  peace 
with  <iO'\  llircuul:  >iii'  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  Richard  Bundy'a 
class,  which  L  tt- 1  in  his  own  house.  In  this  class  he  con- 
tinued to  meet  fov  il-oiit  three  years,  when  he  was  appointed 
ihe  le;ul  i-  f^f  a  cl  "»o  in  Jiedminster.  In  the  beginning  of  1794 
fhe  Rev.  Henry  Moore  sent  him  the  Local  Preachers'  PLrj, 
tijc  appointments  upon  which  he  filled  till  1796,  when  he  re- 
turned to  America.  The  latter  part  of  this  year  he  was 
received  on  trial  in  the  Philadelphia  ConferencCj  and  appoint- 
ed to  P  M^m  Circuit,  N  T  iih  Robert  McCoy,  but  did  not 
^'0  out  ili'it  year.  T!i<^  ik^;  year,  1797,  he  attended  the 
Conference  at  Duck  Creek,  (Smyrna,  Del.,)  and  was  again 
rcceivetl. 

95.  *' Air,'!'  jil.3 reception  his  appointments  were  as  follow; 
1797,  ^li'ldkiowii.  In  the  place  of  Michael  CootCtwho  went 
to  Canada;  1798,  Croton  Circuit,  spent  three  months,  and 
then  sent  to  Middletown  again;  1799,  Whitingham,  to  form 
a  new  Circuit ;  1800,  Fletcher,  formerly  Essex  ;  and  in  1801, 
Kcw  London."  In  one  or  both  of  these  two  last  Circuits  his 
travels  were  extended  into  Lower  Canada,  where  he  was  very 
successful.  As  that  relates  to  our  specific  object,  we  are 
happy  to  bo  able  to  present  from  his  ow;n  pen  some  account  of 
hi.s  labors.  He  says,  **  We  had  a  good  time  all  around  the 
Circuit ;  I  baptized  by  sprinkling,  pouring,  and  immersion, 
four  hundred  persons. 

96.  "  My  work  required  me  to  cross  the  Missiqoi  Rivev. 
When  winter  came  I  was  unable  to  get  my  horse  over  the 
river,  on  account  of  the  boat  being  sunk.  I  therefore  left 
him  with  a  friend  to  bring  into  St.  Albans,  a  distance  of 
seventeen  mile?i.  I  got  over  the  river  myself  in  a  canoe, 
amid  the  drift  of  ice.    I  travelled  about  one  hundred  milci 
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on  foot,  and  most  of  the  way  through  the  woods  and  deep 
snow,  without  a  track,  and  sometimes  stepping  into  spring- 
holes  up  to  my  knees  in  mud  and  water ;  the  snow  would 
wear  off  the  mud,  but  did  not  dry  my  feet.  Some  part  of 
the  way  was  on  the  ice,  which  at  that  season  covered  tho^ 
Bay,  where  I  found  the  water  three  or  four  inches  deep; 
and  being  compelled  to  travel  in  shoes  (having  no  boots)  I 
liad  wet  feet  of  course."  "  Ho  then,"  saya  the  Rev.  J.  Hughcsr 
''gets  his  horse,  but  the  horse  dies  towards  summer;  gots 
another,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  starts  on  horseback  for 
the  Conference,  four  hundred  miles;  reports  an  increase  to 
the  Church  of  125  members." 

97.  Mr.  Vannest  was  appointed  to  Upper  Canada  in  1802\. 
and  remained  two  years.  His  appointments,  according  to  the 
Minutes,  were  Bay  of  Quinte,  1802,  and  Oswegotchie,  in  1803^ 
But  it  is  certain  from  his  own  published  account,  that  he 
travelled  the  Niagara  country  as  well.  Transpositiohc-  were 
often  made  of  the  Circuit  preachers  during  the  year,  by  tha 
Presiding  Elder,  at  that  time.  His  appointment  to  the  Pro- 
vince must  have  been  a  great  acquisition  to  the  work.  He 
was  a  matured  man  o?  forty  six  years  of  age,  who  had  seen  a 
good  deal  of  life  ;  he  had  a  Christian  experience  of  fourteen 
years'  length  ;  it  was  eight  yea.m  since  he  had  begun  to  preach 
as  a  local  preacher ;  and  he  had  been  in  the  travelling  ministry 
six  years.  Besides  .'ill  that,  he  was  a  man  of  a  very  decided 
character.     Hear  the  Minutes  after  his  death : — 

98.  "  Father  Vannest  was  naturally  a  man  of  strong  pre- 
judices, and  when  he  was  converted  this  pcculiarily  was  sanc- 
tified to  a  good  end,  as  he  evidently  became  fixed  in  all  th(3 
{Treat  views  of  truth  and  duty.  When  he  was  converted  to 
God  he  was  converted  to  Methodism ;  indeed,  rcliijion  and 
Methodism  with  him  were  words  of  the  same  import.  Ho  no 
fiooQcr  knew  the  lovo  of  God,  than  he  became  a  warm  and 
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enthusiastic  admiref  of  the  Wesleyan  doctrine  and  economy. 
From  that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death,  none  of  the  fothers 
viewed  with  more  jealousy  the  abandonment  of  ancient 
usages,  or  the  introduction  of  noveltieSj  than_did  he.  AH 
who  knew  him  intimately  know  with  what  delight  he  spake 
of  his  personal  knowledge  of,  and  intercourse  with  our  vener- 
able  founder.  He  was  most  undoubtedly,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge,  a  true  follower  of  Wesley.  Often  in  Love-feasta, 
and  in  his  exhortations  to  his  junior  brethren  to  '  walk  by  the 
same  rule,  and  mind  the  same  things,'  would  he  enforce  his 
godly  admonitions  to  follow  Wesley,  by  saying,  *  These  eyes 
hfiTC  seen  him,  these  ears  have  heard  him,'  and  stretching  forth 
his  hands,  he  would  add, '  and  these  hands  have  handled  him;' 
and,  in  anticipation  of  the  society  in  heaven,  he  has  repeatedly 
said,  that  next  to  his  Saviour,  he  longed  to  see  Wesley.  "He 
speaks  thus  of  his  Upper  Canada  labors  and  experiences : — 

I  y-  90.  "  In  1802,  Joseph  Jewell,  Presiding-Elder,  frjm  Upper 
i  C-anada,  came  to  the  Philadelphia  and  New  York  Conferences 
i  Viipon  a  recruiting  exepdiiion  ;  at  at  that  time  no  one  was  sent 
I  iicross  the  lines  without  his  own  consent."  Mr.  Vannest  says, 
i  ""  I  volunteered,  and  was  sent  to  Oswegotchie.  From  a  place 
1  called  Bastard  to  the  River  Rideau  was  fourteen  miles,  the 
way  the  road  went ;  but  to  cross  a  point  of  the  woods  it  was 
but  seven.'  [lie  must  have  been  mistaken  in  that ;  for  it  was 
1  much  further  from  the  nearest  settlement  in  Bastard  to  any 
\  settlement  then  formed  on  the  Rideau."!  '*  I  got  a  man  to  pilot 
mo  ;  he  was  soou  bewildered,  and  said  that  we  were  lost,  and 
I  (it-ypaired  of  finding  the  way  out.  We  tried  to  track  our  way 
j  back,  but  it  was  impossible,  the  leaves  were  so  thick ,  so  I 
I  undertook  to  pilot  myself,  and  soon  found  the  mad.  Wo 
j  got  .safe  to  the  appointment.  At  that  place  I  Ibur.d  an  Indian 
!     family  encamped  on  the  shore  of  the  river.     Thb  man  asked 

i    ibr  gomo  tobacco^  and  I  {i^ave  him  some.    The  next  moiDiog  I 

i  
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went  to  see  him,  and  he  offered  me  a  fine  leg  of  venison.  I 
told  him  1  did  not  want  it.  He  said,  *  You  take  uni,  you  eat 
um,  you  welcome — bacco.'  I  asked  him  how  fir  their  castle 
was.  He  held  up  his  hands,  and  said  so  many  hundred  miles., 
I  asked  him  to  show  me  how  they  went.  Ho  took  a  stick 
and  made  a  map  on  the  sand,  so  complete  as  to  ^how  thC' 
lakes,  rivers,  and  the  carrying-places  for  their  cauoes  through 
the  woods.  I  asked  him  the  distance  from  such  to  such  a 
place.  He  began  with  hia  fingers  thus  :  one  finger  for  a  hun- 
dred miles,  a  crooked  finger  for  fifty,  and  a  finger  across  the 
crooked  one  for  twenty -five  miles.  I  marked  down  as  he  went 
from  place  to  place,  and  found  it  was  one  thousand  miles  to 
where  he  pointed, 

100.  *'  We  had  to  go  twenty  miles  without  seeing  a  house, 
and  were  guided  by  marked  trees,  there  being  no  roads.  At 
one  time  my  colleague  was  late  in  getting  through  the  woods, 
when  the  wolves  began  to  howl  around  him,  and  the  poor  man 
felt  much  alarmed  ;  but  he  got  through  unhurt,  for  which  lie 
felt  thankful  to  the  Lord. 

101.  *'  I  think  in  August  I  went  to  the  Bay  of  Quinte  Cir- 
cuit."  [It  then  included  the  Home  District.]  "  In  summei 
we  crossed  ferrips,  and  in  winter  we  rode  much  on  the  ic'e. 
One  appointment  was  thirty-four  miles  distant,  without  any 
stopping  place.  Most  of  the  way  was  through  the  Indians' 
land — oth(?lrwise  called  the  *  Mohawk  Woods.'  In  summer  I 
used  to  stop  half-way  in  the  woods  and  turn  my  horse  out 
where  the  Indians  had  had  their  fires.  In  winter  I  would 
take  somo  oats  in  my  saddle-bags,  and  make  a  place  in  the 
snow  to  feed  my  horse.  In  many  places  there  were  trees 
fallen  across  the  path,  which  made  it  difficult  in  getting  around 
in  deep  snow.  I  would  ask  the  Indians  why  they  did  not 
cut  out  the  trees,     One  said,  '  Indian,  like  deex ',  where  he 
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-no  creep  under,  he  jump  over.'     There  was  seldom  any  tra- 
velliDfij  that  way,  which  made  it  bad  in  deep  snow. 

102.  *'  At  one  time,  when  the  snow  was  deep,  I  went  on  tho 
ice  till  I  could  see  clear  water,  so  I  thought  it  time  to  go 
•ashore.  I  got  off  my  horse  and  led  him,  and  tho  ice  cracked 
.at  every  step.  If  I  had  broken  throug;h,  there  would  have 
been  nothing  but  death  for  us  both ;  but  the  good  Lord  pre- 
served both  man  and  beast.  I  got  to  the  woods  in  deep  snow, 
and  travelled  up  the  shore  till  I  found  a  small  house,  where  I 
found  out  the  course  of  my  path  through  tho  woods,  i^eepinj,' 
a  good  look  out  for  the  marked  trees,  I  at  jast  found  my  ap- 
pointment about  seven  o'clock.  If  I  had  missed  my  path,  I 
do  not  know  what  would  have  become  of  me.  At  my  stopping 
place  the  family  had  no  bread,  or  meal  to  make  any  of,  till 
they  borrowed  some  of  a  neighbor ;  so  I  got  my  dinne  and 
supper  about  elven  o'clock  on  Saturday  night.  On  Sabbath 
I  preached.  On  Monday  I  rode  about  live  miles,  crossed  the 
Bay,  and  then  rode  seventeen  miles  through  the  woods  with- 
out seeing  a  house,  preached  and  met  a  class  for  a  day's  work. 

103.  ''  In  the  spring  of  1803  I  led  my  horse  about  ihrco 
miles  on  the  ice  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  in  the  afternoon.  That 
night  the  ice  all  sank  to  the  bottom;  so  that  next  morning 
there  was  none  to  be  seen  !  Thus  the  Lord  has  saved  rao 
from  many  dangers,  seen  and  unseen.  Glory  be  to  his  holy 
name  forever  1     Amen.  • 

104.  "  In  1803  I  went  to  the  Niagara  Circuit  with  a  young 
man  by  the  name  of  Samuel  Howe''* — [whom  wc  have  fol- 
lowed to  heaven.]  "  We  had  no  Presiding  Elder  that  ycur," 
[the  year  of  Robinson's  dereliction  from  duty,]  "  so  I.  \v,\u  to 
attend  Quarterly  Meetings  on  that  and  the  Long-Point  Cir- 
cuits. At  a  newly  settled,  place  in  tho  Circuit,  I  appointed 
a  Love  feast  and  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.    It  wui]  a 
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new  thing  there,  and  many  attendou.  There  was  a  small 
class  there.  I  told  the  leader  to  admit  all  members  and  scri* 
ous  person?*  so  he  let  ttcm  in  till  the  honsc  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing; but  I  did  the  best  I  could  with  the  multitudes,  t 
enquired  why  he  let  so  many  in.  He  said  they  all  looked 
serious,  and  he  did  not  know  them. 

105.  "After  meeting,  a  genteel- looking.,  raan_came  to  mo, 
and  requested  me  to  preach  in  his  house.  I  told  him  I  dij 
not  think  I  could,  as  I  had  so  many  appointments;  but  1 
inquired  where  he  lived,  and  what  sort  of  a  house  he  had. 
He  said  he  had  a  large  house;  ho  kept  tavern,  and  had  a 
large  ball  room  that  would  hold  many.  Sir,  said  I,  you  do 
not  want  meeting  in  your  house — there  was  no  rQO'nJo^'JhQ 
Lord  in  the  inn — but  I  thank  you  for  your  compliment.  Ycu 
know  you  do  not  want  it,  and  the  Lord  knows  you  do  not 
want  it."  [Good  judges  of  human  nature  were  those  early 
itinerants,  and  plainly  spoken,  too.]  **  So  ho  went  away,  and 
before  he  got  halfway  home  he  felt  convicted,  and  said  to 
himself,—-*!  did  not  want  meeting.  IIow  did  the  man  read 
my  heart  ? '  When  he  got  home  he  made  up  his  mind  to  sell 
\i3  distillery,  and  to  make  and  sell  no  more  wliiskcy.  IIo^ 
gave  his  ball  room  to  the  Lord  for  a  place  of  worship  till  Iho. 
Society  could  get  a  better  place.  There  \\eT(i  seven  brothers 
of  them,  who,  with  their  wives,  all  got  religion,  and  a  good 
work  began  in  that  place.  So  the  Lord  works  in  his  own 
way.  Glory  be  to  his  holy  name ! "  The  reader  will,  no 
doubt,  feel  that  this  peep  at  olden  time?,  through  the  eyes  of 
an  actual  observer,  as  refreshing  as  the  transcriber  raui?*^  con- 
fess he  does. 

106.  Honest  Peter  Vannost  must  have  been  a  very  primi- 
tive-looking man;  and  although  he  carried  his  ideas  of  plain- 
ness to  an  extreme,  even  that  extreme  showed  his  conscien- 
tiousness.   He  wore  uo  buttons  on  bis  coat,  but  fastened  it 
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with  hooks  and  eyes ;  and  he  bore  hard  on  all  who  did  not 
come  up  to  his  ideal  (if  plainness.  Father  Bailey,  late  of 
Moulincttc,  informed  the  writer  that  when  a  young  man  he 
went  some  distance  to  a  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  Vanncfct  was 
there.  In  the  course  of  Saturday  the  preacher  detected  two 
vows  of  brasg  buttons  on  young  Bailey's  spruce  new  coat,  and 
he  denounced  it  as  a  reprehensible  instance  of  pride  and  vanity. 
The  young  convert  was  very  anxious  to  be  a  Christian  in  all 
^  respects,  and  thinking  the  minister  must  be  right,  very 
deUberately  took  out  his  pocket-knife  and  cut  one  row  off, 
and  made  his  appearance  among  the  people  next  day  minus 
the  superfluous  buttons. 

107.  Every  Canadian  Methodist  will  be  glad  to  learn  what 
became  of  this  devoted  evangelist  after  his  labors  closed  in 
this  country.  In  gratification  of  this  natural  curiosity,  wo 
have  to  say  he  returned  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  ana. 
took  an  appointment  that  threw  him  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Philadelphia  Conference,  in  connection  with  which  he  spent 
all  the  rest  of  his  effective  ministry,  which  continued  till  the 
year  1818.  Peck,  in  his  Early  Methodism,  says,  "At  the 
Philadelphia  Conference  of  1807,  Peter  Vanncst  was  ap- 
pointed  a  Missionary  to  the  Holland  Purchase.  He  forded 
the  Genesee  River  year  the  place  where  Rochester  now  stands, 
and  in  the  month  of  June  preached  his  first  sermon  in  what 
is  now  Ogden  Centre."  "  He  returned,"  (at  the  end  of  the 
year,)  "  according  to  the  Minutes,  fifty  members."  Pretty 
well,  as  the  fruit  of  only  one  year's  labor.  Six  years  of  the 
time  he  remained  effective  ho  was  Presiding  Elder.  In  one 
of  his  Districts  he  had  two  brethren  associated  with  him  who 
had  labored  successfully  in  Canada  :  these  were  James  Herron 
and  William  Anson.  All  the  rest  of  his  effective  ministry 
he  was  in  charge  of  important  Circuits,  often  tlu  Superinr 
tendent  of  strong  men — all  of  which  proves  that  the.  quaudonj 
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Canadian  pioneer  was  no  mean  man.  In  the  pages  of  Peck  "wo 
again  get  a  glimpse  of  our  hero.  "  In  the  summer  of  IB  10, 
a  Camp-meeting  was  hehl  in  Mindon,  jibout  twelve  miles 
from  our  native  place."  "  When  Cayuga  District  was  formed 
in  1808,  Ostego  Circuit  was  a  part  of  it,  and  Peter  Vannest 
had  been  the  Presiding  Elder  on  that  District  for  two  years*, 
when  the  Genesee  Conference  was  organized.  At  the  Camp- 
niecting  referred  to,  William  Case,  then  a  young  man,  was 
iho  Presiding  Elder ;  but  Peter  Vannest  was  present,  and 
had  considerable  to  say.  It  was  with  him  a  sort  of  farewell 
festival,  as  from  this  meeting  he  left  tht  cold  North  and  took 
his  place  in  the  Philadelphia  Conference.  lie  had  then 
reached  the  period  of  grave  age,  and  was  called  *  father'  by 
the  younger  class."  Two  years  he  stood  in  connection 
with  Circuits  as  a  Supernumerary,  which  showed  his  dispo- 
sition to  do  somethimx  for  the  cause  when  ho  could  no  Ioniser 
perform  full  work. 

108.  In  1821,  he  superannuated,  .■\nd  remained  in  that 
relation  till  his  death,  which  embraced  a  period  of  twenty-ono 
years.  Of  that  part  of  his  life  his  biographer  says :  "  He 
resided,  in  Pemberton,  where  his  private  walk  and  conversa- 
tion has  been  well  known  and  appreciated.  The  church  in 
that  place,  before  whom  ho  has  gone  in  and  out  tliese  many 
years,  knew  that  his  eye  was  the  eye  of  a  watchman  to  the  last ; 
and  although  he  sometimes  'rebuked  sharply,'  none  were 
disposed  to  attribute  it  to  anything  save  to  his  jealousy  for  the 
honor  of  God  and  the  purity  of  religion.  Father  Vannest,  as 
he  was  able,  '  went  about  doing  good.'  He  especially  took  an 
interest  in  poor  widows  and  their  fatherless  children,  and 
besides  visiting  them,  contributed  of  his  limited  means  to  their 
aid  and  comfort.  It  was  a  rare  and  imposing  spectacle  to 
behold  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  his  ninety-second  year,  with 
Staff  Iq  hand,  and  without  any  special  pastoral,  going  from 
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house  to  house  inquiring  after  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  inmates.     Often  was  l\e  thus  found." 

109.  Wo  skip  over  much  that  is  interesting  and  to  \n^  honor, 
and  ,u;ive  the  closing  scene.  "  On  Tuesday,  October  the  8tb, 
18")!,  ho  W9S  attacked  with  paralysis,  which  totally  disabled 
one  side,  and  so  affected  the  power  of  speech  that  for  two  or 
tiircc  d;iys  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  be  understood;  but 
his  speech  gradually  returned,  so  that  by  Friday  he  coulJ 
comnjunicale  with  any  of  the  numerous  visitors  who  came  to 
bohoiJ  the  saint  of  near  a  century  triumphing  over  death, 
hell,  and  the  grave.  From  this  time  until  the  next  Thursday, 
which  finished  his  stay  on  earth,  the  interest  taken  in  the 
last  moments  of  this  aged  servant  of  God  was  evinced  by  onp 
incessant  stream  of  visitors.  It  was  on  Friday,  immediately 
succeeding  his  attack,  that  his  tongue  seemed  fairly  loosed  to 
utter  the  praises  of  God.  On  approaching  his  bed  and  inquir- 
ing after  his  state  and  prospects,  he  would  say,  '  0  glory, 
glory,  glory  !  Hallelujah  to  the  Lamb  forever  and  ever  1 '  On 
Sunday  ho  was  very  happy  and  had  many  visitors ;  among 
these  were  several  young  men,  whom  lie  exhorted  most 
earnest! V  to  be  faithful  to  the  service  of  God.  To  two  sisters 
wl:o  called  to  see  him  on  that  day,  he  said,  looking  up  with  a 
most  heavenly  smile  on  his  face,  '  See  me  die  happy !  see  me 
die  happy,  happy,  happy  I '  The  verse  of  our  hymns  begin- 
ning, '  1  '11  praise  my  Maker  while  I  've  breath,'  furnished  for 
him  a  most  l\ivnrite  theme.  This  he  repeated  and  sung  at 
intervals  to  the  last.  Thus  died  Father  Vannest,  of  the  New 
Jersey  Conference,  *  being  old  and  full  of  days,'  leaving  the 
indubitable  evidence  that  he  had  fought  a  good  fight,  finished 
his  course,  and  received  the  crown." 

no.  [Nkhemta  U.  Tompkins  will  require  a  passing 
notice,  h-ving  labored  a  year  iu  the  Province  cotemporary  with 
liobinson.     This  was  the  year  1802-3,  and,  according  to  the 
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Minutes,  that  was  on  the  Oswegotchio  Circuit.  He  had 
been  received  on  trial  at  the  previous  Conference,  but  whence 
he  came  we  cannot  inform  our  readers.  Wo  have  gleaned 
nothing  about  him,  save  his  reception  on  trial ;  his  ordination, 
first  as  a  deacon,  then  as  an  elder  ;  and  the  stations  ho  occu- 
pied, which  were  all  in  the  New  York  Conference,  and  covered 
eight  years.  So  far  as  we  have  seen,  he  never  had  charge  of 
a  Circuit  but  once,  and  never  remained  but  one  year  on  a 
Circuit  at  once — from  which  we  should  be  inclined  to  infer 
that  he  was  below  mediocrity  as  a  preacher  or  manager ;  or 
else,  that  ho  remained  single  till  the  period  of  his  retirement, 
as  single  men  were  more  often  subordinates,  and  usually 
removed  annually.  Ho  located  in  1809.  AVhother  he  ever 
returned  to  the  active  work  again,  like  numy  otliers  who 
retired  for  a  time  in  those  days,  wo  have  not  searched  the 
Minutes  to  find  out — his  hold  on  Canadian  sympathy  not 
being  sufl&cient  to  require  it.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
person  of  unblemished  character.] 

111.  [Samuel  Merwin,  wlio  afterwards  occapleJ  a  dis- 
tinguished place  in  the  American  Connexion,  took  an  appoint- 
ment for  one  year  in  Canada.  This  was  in  no  less  a  place 
than  the  city  of  Montreal.  It  stood  for  that  one  year  in  con- 
nection with  the  Pitsfield  District.  During  that  year  ho 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  introduce  Methodism  into 
Quebec.  After  preaching  some  time  under  the  Presiding 
Elder,  he  had  beeaa'eceived  on  trial  in  1800,  wlicn  lie  was 
stationed  on  Long  Island  ;  in  1801,  in  charge  of  lledding ; 
in  1802,  alone  on  the  Adams'  Circuit;  and  then,  in  1803-4, 
at  Montreal ;  two  years  before  Bangs  went  to  Quebec.  From 
that  city  he  was  transferred  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
continued  a  highly  honorable  and  useful  career,  which  ended 
peacefully,  after  forty  years  labor,  in  1839,  as  appears  froni 
the  obituary  in  the  Miautes«  which  we  transcribe. 
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112.  "  Samuel  Merwin  was  born  in  Durhcm,  Oon.,  Sep- 
tember, 17V7,  and  wliile  quite  j'oung  removed  with  his  parents 
into  New  Durham.  N.  Y.  Here  under  the  paternal  roof  ho 
was  instrueted  in  the  things  of  God.  From  his  childhood  ho 
was  more  or  less  the  subjv^ct  of  religious  impressions.  Under 
a  funeral  sermon  he  became  deeply  awakened :  he  earnestly 
sought  and  found  salvation  through  Christ ,  but  being  a  mere 
lad,  and  having  no  one  to  take  him  by  the  hand,  he  soon  fell 
back  again  into  the  world.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Methodists,  after  continued 
and  severe  struggles,  he  was  again  brought  into  the  liberty 
of  the  sons  of  God.  Immediately  he  declared  what  God  had 
done  for  his  soul,  at  the  same  time  exhorting  his  neighbora 
to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.  The  Churcli  looked  upon 
bim  as  a  messenger  of  the  cross,  and  thrust  him  out  into  her 
vineyard.  When  scarcely  twenty  years  of  ago  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Presiding  Elder  to  labor  on  a  portion  of  the  Dela- 
ware District,  in  the  New  York  Conference.  In  the  year  1800 
he  was  received  on  trial  in  the  same  Conference  at  its  annual 
session.  In  this  and  other  Conferences  he  continued  to  labor 
till  called  to  his  reward.  He  departed  in  peace  in  the  sixty- 
B  ".^'Td  year  of  his  age,  on  the  13th  of  January,  1839,  in  tho 
towii  of  Rhinebeck,  after  having  been  engaged  in  preaching 
the  Gospel  about  forty  years."         *         *         -!<         *        * 

113.  "  For  a  long  time  Brother  Merwin  occupied  an  eminent 
place  in  the  itinerant  ranks,  and  was  repeatedly  called  to  fill 
important  stations  in  the  New  York,  New  England,  Baltimore, 
and  Philadelphia  Confiiences.  He  was  peculiarly  qualified 
to  adjust  differences,  to  settle  difficulties,  to  administer  coo* 
eolation  to  tho  afflicted.,  and  to  detect  and  expose  the  deceit- 
ful and  designing,  lie  was  a  man  of  great  punctiality  :  h« 
Buffered  nothing  but  sickness,  or  some  other  unavoidable  cause, 
to  keep  him  from  his  post,        *        •        As  a  Presiding 
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Elder,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  fidelity  and  diligence.  His 
personal  appearance,  especially  in  tlio  pulpit,  was  xmusually 
commanding  ;  his  voico  melodious,  clear,  and  strong  ;  and  he 
spoke  not  only  eloquent,  but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit, 
and  of  power;  and  many  souls  were  tho  seals  of  his  ministry. 
Wise  in  counsel,  and  skilled  in  execution,  he  gave  lyis  energies 
to  the  literary  and  benevolent  institutions  of  the  Church, 
But  he  has  gone,  and  precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  tho 
death  of  his  saints."  Boehm  says  that  Merwin  "  was  a  noble- 
looking  man."  Tho  loan  of  such  men  as  Enter,  Bangs,  anct 
Merwin,  to  Canada  by  our  brethren  in  tho  United  States, 
lays  Canada  imder  lasting  obligations.] 

114.  There  was  also  one  other  man,  whose  name  wo  have 
just  now  written,  who  had  labored  in  Canada,  and  who  left 
the  country  as  Case  entered  it,  who,  as  he  will  not  come 
into  view  in  any  other  relationship,  and  because  he  was  so 
excellent  and  became  so  distinguished,  we  must  com- 
incmorate,  .as  it  goes  to  show  that  Canadian  Methodism 
was  planted  and  nurtured  by  a  noblo  class  of  men.  Wo 
confine  ourselves  to  the  ob'tuary  in  the  Minutes. 

115.  ["Martin  Ruter,  D.D.,  was  born  April  3,  1785, 
in  Charlestown,  Worcester  County,  Mas.j.  His  parents  were 
pious.  When  not  over  three  years  of  age,  he  had  serious 
impressions,  which  increased  with  his  age  until  1790,  when  he 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  God,and  in  the  following  autumn 
experienced  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins,and  enjoyed  peace  with 
God.  In  tho  winter  of  1790  and  1800,  he  joined  the  U.  E. 
Church.  It  sometimes  occurred  forcibly  to  his  mind,  even 
before  he  experienced  religion,  that  ho  should  bo  called  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  Subsequently  these  impressions  increased, 
and  he  turned  his  attention  closely  to  tho  study  of  divinity* 
In  the  summer  of  1800,  he  received  license  to  exhort  from  tho 
Bev.  John  Broudhead,  P.  K  of  tho  New  London  District, 
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with  wliom  he  travelled  about  three  months  for  the  sake  of 
instruction.  In  the  autumn  he  was  licensed  to  pre.ich,  and 
employed  the  succeeding  winter  and  spring  on  Wetherfield 
Circuit,  Vermont.  »  .      , 

llG.  "  In  June,  1801,  he  was  admitted  on  trial  by  the  l^ew 
York  Conference,  being  a  little  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
appointed  to  Chesterfield  Circuit.  In  1S02,  to  Landoflf,  N. 
H.  In  1803,  he  was  admitted  deacon,  and  sent  to  Adam 
Circuit  alone.  In  1804  he  was  "ent  to  Montreal,"  being  then 
only  nineteen  years  of  age ;  •'  he  visited  Quebec  during  the 
year,  and  returned  to  Ashgrove  Conference  in  1805,"— the 
Conference  at  which  Case  was  received  on  trial  and  designated 
to  Canada,  "Here  he  was  ordained  elder  by  Bishop  Asbury," 
(a  lad  cf  twenty)  <*and  sent  to  Bridgewater  Circuit,  N.  H« 
This  appointment  transferred  him  to  tho  New  England  Con- 
ference. In  1806,  he  travelled  Northfield  Circuit ;  in  1807^ 
Portsmouth  and  Nottingham.  In  1808,  he  was  appointed  to 
Boston,  and  elected  a  delegate  to  the  first  Delegated  General 
Conference.  In  1809  10,  he  presided  on  the  New  Hampshire 
District;  in  1811,  sent  to  Portland,  Me.  In  1812-13,  he  was 
located ;  in  1814,  re-admitted,  and  appointed  to  Nortli  Yar- 
mouth (where  he  lad  resided  the  previous  two  years)  and 
Freeport ;  in  1815,  stationed  in  Salisbury,  Mass. ;  in  1816, 
attended  the  General  Conference  in  Baltimore  ;  in  1817, 
stationed  in  Philadelphia.  In  May,  1818,  the  Asbury  Col- 
lege in  Baltimore  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts.  This  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  thr 
New  Market  Weslcyan  Academy ;  in  1819,  appointed  to  Forts- 
mouth,  N.  II.,  but  remained  at  the  Aoadamy  by  an  arrange- 
ment of  his  Presiding  Elder;  in  1820,  attended  the  General  Con- 
ference in  Baltimore,  and  was  elected  to  conduct  the  business 
of  the  Vresleyan  Book  Agency,  at  this  time  established  in  Cin- 
cinnati ;  1824,  re  elected  to  the  Western  Agency.   In  1822,  the 
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Transylvania  University  of  Kentucky,  without  his  Knowledge, 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Before 
the  expiration  of  the  second  terra  of  his  Agency,  he  was 
elected  President  of  Augusta  College,  Kentucky,  which  office 
he  held  somewhat  over  four  years.  Feeling  anxious  to  be 
engaged  in  the  more  iinmcdialc  and  active  duties  of  the  Min- 
istry, he  obtained  a  transfer  to  the  Pittsburg  Conference;  and 
was  stationed  the  two  succeeding  years  in  Pittsburg.  Near 
the  close  of  hio  second  year,  in  June,  1834-,  he  removed  to 
Meadville  to  preside  over  Alleghany  College,  which  had  been 
taken  the  yeir  before  under  the  patronage  of  the  Pittsburg 
Conference.  Tl.is  office  he  filled  with  great  advi.ntage  to  the 
College,  until  the  summer  of  1837,  when  he  resigned  his  chair 
for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  the  superintendence  of  the  new 
Mission  in  Texas.  His  arrangements  being  m^de,  he  attended 
the  Pittsburg  Conference  at  Stubenville  on  his  way,  left  his 
family  at  New  Albany,  lud.,  and  reached  his  field  of  labor 
Borae  time  in  October. 

117.  "  Hero  the  want  of  laborers  being  great,  the  country 
new,  and  the  settlements  extended  and  far  asunder,  his  ridea 
were  long,  his  labors  incessant,  and  his  exposures  great.  He 
continued  travelling,  preaching,  forming  societies,  laying  plans 
for  building  churches,  promoting  Sabbath-schools  and  general 
education,  until  the  spring,  linding  himself  diseased,  ho  took 
medicine  aad  found  partial  relief.  lie  determined  to  start  for 
his  family  and  rode  some  forty  miles;  but  his  strength  failing 
he  returned  to  Wasnington.  He  wa?  attended  by  several 
physicians,  and  numerous  friends  symp  .iized  with  him  in  his 
flufierings,  and  supplied  his  wants.  He  suffiired  several  weeks, 
enjoying  great  peace,  and  exhibiting  calm  resignation  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  firm  hope  of  heavon  just  before  his  death, 
which  took  place  May  IC,  1838, 
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1 18.  "  Dr.  Ruter  was  no  ordinary  man.  Naturally,  peThays, 
he  was  little  more  than  many  others.  Ilis early  advantages  were 
no  more  than  a  common-school  education,  and  the  period  that 
other  young  men  usually  take  their  college  degrees,  he  spent 
in  passing  through  the  grades  of  an  itinerant  minister.  Yet, 
in  the  itinerant  ministry,  Dr.  Ruter  became  a  iiterary  man, 
well  versed  in  languages,  science,  and  history,  and  discharged 
the  duties  of  colleije  President  with  great  dignity.  He  was 
an  affectionate  husband  and  parent,  '  ruling  his  own  house 
well,'  an  affable  and  courteous  gentleman,  and  an  interesting 
companion.  He  was  more.  Divine  grace  had  deeply  irnbued 
his  heart,  and  drawn  upon  it  in  strong  lines  the  moral  imago 
of  God ;  and  his  early  devotion  to  his  Divine  Master  was 
maintained  with  uniformity  through  life.  In  the  pulpit  he 
was  solid,  grave,  warm,  and  dignified,  generally  listened  to 
with  pleasure,  always  with  profit.  But  theae  excellencies  were 
still  excelled  by  his  love  to  God  and  his  fellow-men,  impelling 
him  in  his  fifty-third  year  into  the  Missionary  field,  where  he 
labored,  suffered,  and  DIED."] 

119.  There  was  yet  another  who  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  located  ranks  in  the  Province — one  of  the  earliest 
pioneers,  who  was  in  the  country  when  Case  arrived,  and  who 
was  cotemporary  with  him  during  a  large  part  of  his  career, 
vcho  should  naturally  be  contemplated  before  wo  take  up  our 
henceforth  continuous  thread  of  history.  This  was  no  less  a 
j-erson  than  the  excellent — 

120.  George  Neal,  who  has  been  incidently  mentioned 
already.  He  was  born  in  one  of  the  southern  British  colonies 
— say  some.  Dr.  Stevens  calls  him  Irish.  In  the  Tlevolation- 
ary  struggle  he  took  side  with  his  king  and  the  mother 
country.  He  entered  the  army  and  bore  the  rank  of  major 
of  oayalrj)  and  his  corps  were  all  cut  off.    Od'jo  during  the 
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strife,  seeing  nothing  but  clanger  and  death  around  him,  he 
promised  the  Lord  in  a  flood  of  tears,  if  he  would  spare  his 
life  he  would  endeavor  to  serve  hiin.     At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  heard  the  eloquent  Hope  Hull,  by  whose  preaching  he  was 
reminded  of  his  vow,  awakened  and  brought  totxod,  and  led 
to  unite  himself  to  the  Methodists.     He  soon  began  to  preach. 
His  call  had  something  of  the  visionary  in  it,  which  character- 
ized the  experience  of  many  in  those  days.     He  dreamt  a 
s  glittering  sword  was  given  him,  having  two  edges,  with  the 
name  of  Weslev  emblazoned  thereon.     He  entered  the  tra- 
velling connexion  ia  the  States,  but  soon  had  to  retire  for 
v/ant  of  health.      His  British   proclivities  brought  him   to 
Canada  as  early  as  1787;  he  crossed  the  Niagara  Kiver,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  which  he  labored  for  some  years.      He  com- 
menced preaching  against  the  prevailing  vices  of  the  country, 
and  so  exasperated  the  vulgar  rabble  as  to  provoke  them  to 
pelt  him  with  stones  till  the  blood  flowed  down  his  face.     But 
he  held  on  his  way,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  obtaining 
the  regular  travelling  ministry  to  occupy  the  ground. 

121.  He  was  himself  the  means  of  the  conversion  of  many- 
souls  ere  the  travelling  preachers  came  to  his  aid.  The 
Ilev.  George  Ferguson,  in  his  manuscript  journal,  ascribes 
Christian  Warner's  conversion,  who  was  so  useful  to  Nathan 
Bangs,  to  the  instrumentality  of  Neal ;  and  that  zealous  man 
of  God  (Ferguson)  while  yet  a  preaching  soldier,  during  .the 
war  of  1812,  found  many  of  Neal's  converts  in  various  places 
on  the  frontier,  and  still  more  of  them  when  he  came  to  travel! 
on  the  Niagara  Circuit  in  1817.  He  also  speaks  of  encoun- 
tering the  old  veteran  on  the  Long  Point  Circuit,  at  a  later 
period,  namely,  in  1822.  Wo  will  allow  him  to  speak  of  his 
venerated  friend  in  his  own  words.  "  I  was  privileged  with 
a  familiar  and  very  pleasing  acquaintance  with  that  apostolio 
ambassador  of  the  King  of  King'',  who  was  the  first  honored 
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*nsfcrumenfc  of  raising  the  Gospel  standard  and  proclaiming 
salvation  to  a  lost  and  guilty  world,  through  faith  in  the  all- 
atoning  sacrifice  for  sinners,  to  the  people  on  the  shores  of  the 
Niagara  River,  through  whose  instrumentality  many  souls 
were  brought  to  God,  some  of  whom  are  with  him  now  (1845) 
in  heaven,  the  Rev.  George  Neal,  who  lived  at  this  time  (1822) 
at  Lon^  Point  Bay.  I  should  think  he  was  then  rising  seventy, 
as  he  was  very  infirm.  But  his  silver  locl^s  and  apbstolic 
1  ^oks,  combined  with  the  heavenly  eloquence  which  •  flowed 
from  his  saintly  lips  on  the  sublime  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 
and  ttie  experience  of  religion,  made  it  a  treat  to  hear  him,  at 
once  edifying  and  encouraging.  He  was  a  man  of  an  excel- 
lent mind,  and  full  of  Biblical  information.  He  was  a  more 
than  ordinary  preacher,  masterly  on  doctrines.  I  had  the 
privilege  and  honor  of  having  him  around  the  four  weeks' 
Circuit  with  me,  and  of  hearing  him  every  evening." 

122.  He  did  not  mirry  till  the  age  of  forty.    The  Rev. 
Robert  Corson,  who  knew  him  well,  and  who  preached  his 
funeral  sermon,  is  mainly  our   authority  for  the  following 
statements  concerning  hira : — Neal  was  possessed  of  a  good 
English  education ;    his    preaching    abilities   were    *  above 
mediocrity,'  very  zealous,  and  rising  sometimes  to  eloquence. 
Ho  was  tall  and  erect  in  person,  retaining  somewhat  of  his 
military  bearing  to  the  last.     Religious  truth  from  his  lips 
sometimes  was  expressed  in  military  phrase— he  was  wont  to 
c:ill  tho  gospel  *  a  genuine  Jerusalem  blade/  two  edged,  cut- 
tirig  both   ways.      He   was   abundant  in   labors  as  a  local 
preacher  — travelling  sometimes  under  the  Presiding  Elder  on 
a  Circuit.     And  it  is  highly  probable,  that  many  of  those 
gaps  that  appear  in  the  Stations  from  year  to  year  were  sup- 
plied by  him  and  others  similarly  situated.     At  the  advanced 
age  of  78,  he  rode  around  the  Simcoe  Circuit  in  company 
with  Mr,  Corson.    Far  on  in  life,  ho  became  blinds  but  still 
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quoted  scripture  in  his  sennons  with  correctness,  after  taking 
the  precaution  of  having  them  read  to  him  by  his  little  grand- 
dai;g!iter.  lie  lived  to  the  advanced  ago  of  ninety  one y  and 
then  died  in  peace,  in  the  full  possession  of  his  mental  facul- 
ties, about  the  year  1839.  When  the  current  of  our  story 
brings  us  to  that  period  of  time,  "wc  may  be  furnished  with 
more  particulars  of  the  old  warrior's  last  battle. 

123.  The  stage  of  Canada  3Iethodist  history  which  closes 
with  our  second  book,  was  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  the  most 
laborious  and  adventurous  part  for  the  laborers  over  any  sub- 
sequent period.  Wo  have  seen  Coleman  and  Crowell  sleeping 
in  the  woods ;  and  Van  nest  floundering  in  tho  trackless 
snow  ;  but  the  half  has  not  been  told,  and  never  will  be  told. 
Where  any  one  of  the  preachers  has  recorded  his  adventures, 
it  becomes  our  duty  to  chronicle  it  for  the  information  of 
posterity.  Several  incidents  of  a  thrilling  char?ct«r  are  re- 
corded by  Dr.  Nathan  Bangs,  and  published  in  his  life,  which 
it  did  not  fall  in  with  our  plan  to  particularize,  but  to  which 
we  promised  to  advert,  and  which  we  now  relate. 

124.  Itinerant  Adventures.  "On  the  17th  of  Octo- 
ber," says  Dr.  Bangs,  "  I  set  off,  in  company  with  Joseph 
Jewell,  the  Presiding  Elder,  for  the  Bay  of  Quinte  Circuit. 
We  iiud  a  terrible  road  to  travel  from  the  head  of  Lake 
Ontario  to  Little  York,  as  it  was  then  called,  now  Toronto, 
over  hills  and  creeks,  through  mud  and  water,  but  at  last 
arrived  in  safety.  We  had  an  appointment  for  preaching  (  n 
Yonge  Street  in  the  evening  of  the  next  day.  After  sermon 
by  Mr.  Jewell,  I  gave  an  exhortation.  The  people  requested 
that  I  might  be  left  for  a  few  days  to  preach  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. I  accordingly  staid  behind,  with  the  understanding 
that  1  should  go  on  in  a  short  time.  At  the  time  appointed, 
I  set  off>  but  was   taken  eick  with  influenza  on  the  way. 
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Being  tenderly  nursed  in  the  house  whese  I  stopped,  I  soon 
recovered,  mounted  my  horse,  when  my  faithful  animal  was 
taken  sick,  and  the  next  day  died.  Here  then  I  was  alone  in 
a  strange  place,  without  money,  without  a  horse,  and  as  far  as 
I  knew,  without  friends.  I  trusted  in  God  alone,  and  ho 
provided  for  me.  In  about  half  an  hour,  during  which  I 
hardly  knew  which  way  to  turn,  a  gentleman  came  along  .-^nd 
offered  to  lend  me  a  horse  on  condition  that  I  would  defer  my 
))urney  to  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  and  agree  to  remain  in  those 
jjarts  preaching  for  some  time.  I  thankfully  accepted  his 
offer,  mounted  the  horse,  and  went  on  my  way  rejoicing  to 
Little  York.  The  settlements  in  this  part  of  the  country 
were  new,  the  roads  extremely  bad,  and  the  people  generally 
poor  and  demoralized.  Our  occasional  preachers  were  exposed 
to  many  privations  and  often  to  much  suffering  from  poor 
fare  and  violent  opposition.  Seth  Crowell,  a  z<^alous  and 
godly  itinerant,  had  travelled  along  the  lake  shore  before  me,  and 
been  instrumental  in  the  awakening  and  conversion  of  many 
of  the  settlers,  so  that  some  small  societies  had  been  formed; 
but  they  were  far  apart,  and  I  found  them  in  a  dwindling 
condition.  On  Yonge  Street,  which  was  a  settlement  extend- 
ing northward  from  Little  York,  in  a  direct  line  for  about 
thirty  miles,  there  were  no  societies,  but  all  the  field  was  new 
and  uncultivated,  with  the  exception  of  some  Quaker  neighbor- 
hoods. Among  these  *  Friends  '  I  formed  some  pleasant  ac- 
quaintances." Observe,  this  was  in  1803 — at  this  writing 
(1866)  sixty  three  years  ago. 

125.  Of  his  manner  of  laboring  there,  his  biographer  says: 
"  He  set  out  on  a  winter's  day  with  the  determination  to  call 
at  as  many  houses  as  possible  on  the  way,  and  give  a  *  word 
of  exhortation '  in  each.  At  every  door  he  said,  '  I  have  come 
to  talk  to  you  about  religion,  and  to  pray  with  you.  If  you 
are  williu^  to  receive  mo  for  this  purpose,  I  will  stop )  if  not 
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I  will  go  on.'  *  Only  one,'  says  Bangs  himself,  •  repulsed  me 
through  the  entire  day ;  all  others  heard  my  exhortations  and 
allowed  me  to  pray  with  them.  I  entered  one  house  where  I 
found  the  family  at  dinner.  I  talked  with  thein  for  a  time, 
and  then  proposed  prayer.  When  I  arose  from  my  knees  the 
man  was  in  a  profuse  perspiration,  and  looking  me  in  the  face 
with  emotion,  said,  '  Sir,  I  believe  you  pray  in  the  Spirit.' 
I  gave  him  a  word  of  advice,  and  left  him  a  thankful,  perhaps 
an  awakened  man."  "  Some,  however,"  says  Dr.  Srevens, 
"  held  eager  disputes  with  him  on  theological  questions,  ard 
most  were  more  inclined  to  show  their  rustic  shill  in  polemics 
than  to  join  in  his  earnest  devotions;  but  all  treated  Mm 
kindly,  except  a  stout  High-Churchman,  a  rude  oinigrant,  who 
avowed  himself  to  'be  of  the  High  Church  of  England,  and 
a  believer  in  her  articles  and  prayer-book.'  He  became  so 
enraged  at  the  preacher's  citation  of  the  Church  Catecliisni  on 
the  Sacramental  sign  of  'inward  grace  a  new  birth  unto 
righteousness,' that  he  vociferously  threatened  to  'pitch  lji;n, 
neck  and  heels,'  out  of  his  cabin,  and  would  probably  havo 
done  so,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interferonco  of  his  daughter." 
126.  He  relates  a  frontier  life  anecdote,  to  the  following 
effect :  "  There  was  quite  an  awakening  among  the  people, 
and  many  sought  redemption  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  so  that 
several  societies  were  formed.  But  there;  was  a  marked  line 
of  distinction  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  tliero 
being  but  few  who  were  indifferent  or  outwardly  moral  to 
interpose  between  them.  All  showed  openly  what  they  were, 
by  words  and  actions,  and  either  accepted  religion  heartily,  or 
opposed  it  violently  ;  the  great  majority,  though  most  of  them 
would  come  to  hear  me  preach,  were  determined  opposeiH." 
"Such,"  says  his  biographer,  "is  the  character  of  frontier 
communities.  Moral  restraints  arc  feeble  among  them ;  con- 
ventional restraints  are  few;   the  freedom  of  their  simple, 
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wilderness  life  characterizes  all  their  habits ;  they  have  their 
own  code  of  decorum,  and  sometimes  of  law  itself.     They  arc 
frank,  hospitable,  but  violent  in  prejudice  and  passion;  fond 
of  disputation,  of  excitement,  and  of  hearty,  if  not  reckless 
amusement?.     The  primitive  Methodist  preachers  knew  well 
how  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  habits,  and  also  to  the 
fare  of  such  people,  and  hence  their  extraordinary  success 
along  the  whole  American  frontier.     Their  simple  and  familiar 
methods  of  worship  in  cabins  and  barns,  or  under  trees,  suited 
the  rudo  settlers.     Their  meetings  were  without  the  order  and 
ceremonious  formality  of  older  communities.     They  were  often 
scenes  of  free  debate,  of  interpellations  and  interlocutiona  ;  a 
hearer  at  the  door-post  or  window  responding  to,  or  question- 
ing, or  defying  the  preacher,  who  '  held  forth'  from  a  chair,  a 
bench,  or  a  barrel,  at   the  other    end  of  the  building.     This 
popular   freedom  was  not  without  its  advantages;  itauthrr. 
ized equal  freedom  on    the  part  of  the  preacher;  it   allowed 
great  plainness  of  speech  and  directness  of  appeal.     The  caily 
Ttienioranda    before    me   afitord   not    a  few  glimpses  of  this 
primitive  life  of  the  frontier — crowded  congregations  in  log 
huts  or  barns — some  of  the  hearers  seated,  some    standing, 
some    filling  the  unglazed    casements,  some   thronging    the 
over  hanging    trees — startling  interjections  thrown    into  the 
sermon  by  eccentric  listeners— violent  polemics   between  tb 
the  preacher  and  head-strong  seotarists,  the  whole  assembly 
sometimes  involved  in  earnest  debate,  some  for,  some  against 
him,  and  ending  in  general  confusion.     A  lively    Methodist 
hymn  was  usually  the  best   means  of  restoring  order  in  such 
cases.     Our  itinerant  was  never  confounded  by  these  interrup- 
tions.    He  had  a  natural  tact  and    a   certain    authoritative 
presence,  an  air  of  command,  qualified  by  a  concessive  temperi 
which  seldom  failed  to  control  the  roughest  spirits.     He  was 
often  cliaracterlstici  if  not  directly  personal,  iu  Lis  preacLiog, 
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with  naive,  if  not  ludicrous  results.  On  one  occasion  he  was 
contrasting  the  characters  of  the  ri;?hteous  and  the  wicked* 
'  when  an  apparently  well-meaning  man,*  he  writes,  sitting 
before  me,  said  aloud,  '  How  do  you  know  that,  Sir  V  I 
made  him  no  reply,  but  proceeded  with  the  delineations  of  the 
godless  character,  and  then  remarked,  *  It  matters  not  what 
your  condition  or  name  is,  if  you  do  thus  wickedly  you  will 
be  damned.'  He  arose,  bowed  very  respectfully,  and  said, 
'My  name  is  Benaiah  Brown,  at  your  service,'  and  sat  down 
again.  Some  of  my  friends,  thinking  he  meant  to  make  dis- 
turbance, went  toward  him  to  put  him  out  of  the  liouse.  I 
requested  them  to  let  him  alone,  as  lie  had  not  disturbed  me 
at  all,  but  seemed  full  of  respect.  After  the  meeting  he 
remained,  and  in  conversation  with  him,  I  asked  him  how  he 
came  to  address  me  in  the  manner  he  did.  He  replied,  *  You 
described  my  character  so  accurately  that  I  thought  you  knew 
all  about  me,  and  that  I  might  as  well  give  you  my  name  and 
have  done  with  it.'  I  g^^e  him  some  good  advice,  and  we 
parted  on  the  best  of  terms.  He  was  a  stranger  in  the  place  ; 
the  Word  had  evidently  taken  hold  upon  his  heart,  and  I  may 
hope  its  effects  were  lasting.' '  . 

127.  A  more  direct  case,  in  the  person  of  a  fiddler,  occuried 
dbout  ten  miles  from  what  wc  now  call  Toronto.  "  There 
was/'  says  Dr.  B.,  "  a  great  awakening  among  the  people,  but 
an  inveterate  fiddler  seemed  set  on  by  the  great  adversary  to 
contest  the  victory  with  me  inch  by  inch.  He  had  earned 
conisderable  money  as  the  musician  of  the  winter-nigl  t ' 
dancing  parties  of  the  settlers ;  but  he  was  now  willing  to 
fiddle  for  nothing,  if  they  would  meet  to  dance  and  frolic 
rather  than  to  pray.  He  contrived  every  possible  method  to 
keep  the  ycung  people  from  our  meetings.  For  some  tinit;  ho 
carried  matters  with  a  high  hand,  and  the  war  was  at  last 
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fully  opened  between  us.  One  Sabbath  morning,  however,  I 
fairly  caught  him.  I  was  preaching  on  Gal.  v.  19-21,  and 
when  I  came  to  th«  word  *  rcvelings,'  I  applied  it  to  his 
tactics,  and  said,  '  I  do  not  know  that  the  devil's  musician  is 
here  to  day ;  I  do  net  see  him  anywhere.'  But  he  was  sitting 
in  a  corner  out  of  my  sight,  and  he  now  put  out  his  head  and 
cried  out,  *  Here  I  am,  ha  !  ha  !  ha ! ' — making  the  place 
ring  with  his  laughter.  '  Ay,'  said  I,  *  you  are  there,  are 
you  ?  *  and  turning  toward  him,  I  addressed  him  in  language  of 
rebuke  and  warning.  I  finally  told  him  that  if  he  did  not 
cease  to  allure  the  young  people  into  sinful  amusements,  I 
would  pray  God  either  to  convert  him  or  to  take  him  out  o{ 
the  way,  and  I  had  no  doubt  that  God  would  answer  my 
prayer.  The  power  of  God  evidently  fell  upon  the  assembly; 
a  divine  influence  seempd  to  overpower  them.  The  guilty 
man  began  to  tremble  all  over  like  a  leaf,  and  turned  deathly 
pale.  He  finally  got  up  and  rushed  out  of  the  house.  He 
went  home,  burned  his  fiddle,  and  we  were  thenceforth  rid  of 
his  interference  with  our  meetings,  and  his  opposition  in  the 
community."  ^ 

128.  Wo  have  next  to  chronicle  for  the  preacher  a  provi- 
dential escape.  "I  had,"  says  Bangs,  "an  appointment  to 
preach  in  a  small  cabin,  the  family  of  which  was  too  poor  to 
entertain  nie  over  night.  I  therefore  intended  to  return,  as 
had  been  my  custom,  about  six  miles,  after  the  sermon,  for 
lodgings.  I  was  overtaken  on  my  way  to  the  place  by  a  sleigh 
with  three  men  in  it.  I  turned  my  horse  out  of  the  road  and 
let  them  pass  me ;  but  they  no  sooner  did  so  than  they  stopped 
and  began  vociferating  blasphemies  and  blackguard  language 
at  me ;  and  if  I  attempted  to  pass  them  they  would  drive  on, 
obstruct  the  way,  and  thus  prevent  my  going  forward.  In  this 
manner  they  continued  to  annoy  me  for  about  half  an  hour, 
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ktfping  ap  an  unceasing  stream  of  Billing?gatc.  I  mado 
thctn  no  reply.  They  at  length  drove  on,  and  left  mc  to 
pursue  my  way  in  peace.  In  the  evening,  as  I  rose  up  to 
prcJich,  these  three  men  stood  looking  in  v.t  the  door,  and  ns  I 
was  standing  at  the  doorpost  they  closed  up  the  entrance,  and 
were  close  at  ray  right  hand.  I  requested  then  to  take  seats  ; 
two  of  them  did  yo,  but  the  other  kept  his  place.  I  gave  out 
my  text,  Daniel  v,  27,  *  Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances  and 
found  wanting.'  In  the  introduction  to  the  discourse  I  made 
some  remarks  about  Belshazzer's  impious  feast ;  I  enlarged  on 
the  prevailing  drinking  habits  of  the  settlers,  and  observed 
that  these  people  were  not  contented  to  drink  in  taverns 
and  in  their  own  houses,  but  carried  bottles  of  rum  in  their 
pockets.  The  man  who  still  stood  at  my  right  hand  had  a 
bottle  in  his  pocket ;  he  drew  it  forth,  shook  it  in  my  fate 
with  on  oath,  exclaiming,  '  You  arc  driving  that  at  mc,'  and 
kept  up  a  continual  threat.  The  owner  of  the  house,  who  was 
a  warm  friend  of  mine,  instantly  arose,  with  two  or  three 
others,  all  trembling  with  indignation,  and  came  toward  the 
offender  to  seize  him  and  thrust  him  away.  Perceiving  their 
design,  I  feared  there  would  be  bloodshed,  and  requested  them 
to  desist  and  take  their  seats,  for  I  was  not  afraid  of  my 
opposcr.  They  sat  down,  but  this  only  seemed  to  enratrc  the 
man  the  more.  lie  kept  on  swearing,  with  his  clenched  fist, 
directed  at  me ;  but  I  continued  my  discourse  unmoved  by 
his  threats,  until  I  finally  called  on  the  God  of  Daniel,  who 
delivered  him  from  the  lions,  to  deliver  me  from  this  lion-like 
sinner,  when  suddenly  he  escaped  out  of  the  door  and  fled  ; 
his  two  companions  followed  him,  and  we  ended  the  meeting 
in  peace.  My  friends,  fearing  I  might  meet  with  some  peril 
should  I  attempt  to  return  that  night,  as  it  was  suppos(Ml  that 
tliose  ruffians  knew  that  I  intended  to  do  so,  persuaded  lue 
to  stay  all  night.     It  was  well  I  did  so,  for  these  men  lay  in 
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ambush  for  inc,  and  seeing  a  traveller  approach  on  horseback, 
one  of  them  said  with  an  oath,  'There  he  is,  let  us  have  him,* 
blaspheming  and  cursing  him  as  the  Methodist  Preacher. 
They  caught  hiui,  and  were  preparing  to  wreak  their  vengeance 
on  him,  but  soon  discovered  that  they  had  committed  an 
egregious  blunder.  The  assailed  traveller,  seeing  his  peril, 
turned  upon  them  boldly,  and  showing  a  hearty  disposition  to 
fight,  notwithstanding  the  odds  against  him,  and  using  a  stjle 
of  language  surprisingly  like  their  own,  they  became  con- 
vinced that  he  could  be  no  Methodist  Preacher,  and  took  to 
theii*  heels.'  [This  gentleman  was  a  Mr.  Hall,  who  himself 
rciu.^-d  the  circumstance  to  the  Rev.  Fitch  Reid  in  after 
years.]  '  Thus  God  saved  me  from  these  ravening  wolves.  I 
blessed  his  name,  and  learned  to  trust  more  than  ever  in  his 
protecting  Providence.  No  little  good  resulted  from  this 
incident;  ifc  raised  me  up  many  friends;  opposers  even 
became  ashamed  of  the  malicious  rowdies,  and  were  now  ready 
to  defend  me.'  ♦  Some  of  the  neighborhoods  were  extremely 
new ;  in  some  the  people  had  not  yet  a  single  stable  for  the 
accommodation  of  my  horse.  I  carried  with  me  oats  for 
him,  and,  tying  him  to  a  tree,  left  him  to  eat  at  night,  and 
ate  and  slept  inyself  in  the  same  room  in  which  I  preached. 
This  I  had  to  do  frequently  ;  but  God  was  with  me,  blessing 
my  own  soul  and  the  people." 

129.  He  sometimes  met  with  things  more  hilarious  and 
less  malignant  than  the  above,  but  scarcely  less  disagreeable. 
"  On  the  1st  of  February,  1802,"  says  his  biographer,  'Mie 
set  off  to  attend  some  preaching  appointments  which  he  had 
made  along  the  lake  shore.  *  The  roads,*  says  Bangs,  *  were 
bad,  most  of  the  country  being  new,  and  in  some  places  a  con- 
tinuous forest  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  extent.  About  sun- 
set I  came  to  a  crtok,  the  bridge  of  which  was  so  broken  that 
my  horse  would  not  cross  upon  it,  neither  could  I  le;id  or 
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drive  liim  ovv.v  the  ice,   as  the  middle  of  the  creefc  was  not 
fn  zcn,  hut  tlio  current  ran  rapidly,  making  a  noise  with  the 
broken   ice  that  frightened  him.      I  went  up  and  down  the 
ftrcani  for  a  considerable  distance  in  the  snow  and  ice  to  find 
a  place  on  whioh  I  might  cross.     I  was  more  than  an  hour  in 
making  tins  useless  effort.     Being  compelled  either  to  stay 
in  the  woods  all  night  or  return,  of  the  two  evils  I  chose  the 
latter.     I  found,  on  my  way  hack,  an  Indian  trader's  house, 
where  a  number  of  people  were  assembled  to  celebrate  the 
New  Year.     They  were  singing  and  dancing,  and  drinking  at 
a  high  rate.     I  offered  money  if  any  two  of  the  men  would 
j^o  with  me  and  help  me  over  the  creek,  but  none  of  them  would 
consent,  for  the  night  had  fallen  and  it  was  cold.     The  man 
of  the  house  assured  me  that  if  I  would  stay  with  him  over 
night  I  should  be  well  treated.      I  accordingly  put   up   my 
horse  and  entered  the  house.      I  declined  the   whiskey  which 
was  off»n'ed  me,  but  told  the  woman  of  the  house  that  I  should 
bo  tha  jkful  for  something  to  eat,  as  I  had  eaten  nothing  since 
early  in  the  morning.     She  kindly  prepared  me  a  good  supper. 
Seating  myself  by  the  fire,  I  commenced  a  conversation  with 
the  woman  on  the  subject  of  religion.     I  found  that  she  was 
a  backslidden  Baptist.     While  talking  with  her  one  and  an- 
other drew  near  and  formed  quite  a  group  of  listeners  ;  until 
finally  so  many  assembled  around  me,  that  the  dance  could  not 
go  on.     A  large  athletic  man  now  stepped  up  to  mo  and  said, 
•'  Sir,  if  you  will  remain  here,  you  will  make  us  civil :  you 
must  not  preach."     I  replied,   "1  am  not  preaching  ;  hut  at} 
Providence  has  cast  my  lot  among  you,  I  think  it  my  duty  lr» 
talk  with  those  who  are  willing  to  hear  me  on  the  things  that 
make  for  their  eternal  peace.     You  will  not  deprive  me  of  this 
privilege  ;  \^ill  you? "     *'  No,"  said  ho,  '•  but  we  must  dance." 
And  lie  seized  the  women  and  dragged  them  out  upon  the 
floor,   and   resumed    the   dance  with  great    hilarity.     This 
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they  continued  till  nearly  midnight.  T  tlien  said  to  the  chief 
trader,  who  had  become  very  friendly  with  me,  *'  With  your 
permission,  I  will  address  a  few  words  to  the  people."  He  as- 
sented, and  requested  them  to  give  attettion.  I  arose  and  ad- 
dressed them  in  substance  as  follows  :  "  It  is  now  midnightt 
and  the  holy  Sabbath  is  begun.  You  have  amused  yourselves 
with  dancing,  I  think,  long  enough  to  satisfy  you,  if  not  to 
fatigue  you;  and  if  you  continue  it  any  longer  you  will  not 
only  be  transgressing  the  law  of  GoJ,  but  likewise  the  law  of 
your  country.  I  advise  you  therefore  to  desist,  and  to  retire 
to  rest."  They  complied  so  fiir  as  to  cease  dancing.  But  the 
Indian  trader  came  to  me  and  said,  "  The  Indians  arc  encamp- 
ed a  short  distance  from  us,  and  they  expect  a  dance  here,  as 
1  have  promised  them  one."  Tie  asked  my  permission  to  let 
them  have  it.  I  replied  I  had  no  control  over  his  liou?c  or  the 
Indians,  but  if  he  would  dispense  with  the  revel  he  would 
highly  gratify  me,  and,  I  doubled  not,  ple;ise  God.  He  rejoin- 
ed, that  as  he  had  promised  them  the  dance  they  would  expect 
it.  He  then  went  to  the  door  and  gave  the  Indian  whoop, 
and  down  ciimc  the  savages  and  began  an  Indian  dance,  which, 
with  their  drumming  on  an  old  pan,  thoir  frequent  yells,  their 
stamping  and  bodily  distortions,  presented  a  spectacle  fit  for 
pandemonium.  I  requcfrtcd  the  trader  to  assist  me  in  convers- 
ing with  them.  To  this  ho  assented,  when  the  chief  of  thx? 
Indians  presented  himself  before  mo  with  great  dignity  and 
gravity.  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  whence  he  had  descended. 
He  replied,  "  Yes  ;  the  Great  Spirit  at  first  made  on«  man  and 
one  woman,  placed  thein  on  an  island  about  an  acre  in  size : 
thence  they  were  driven  out  for  an  act  of  disobedience  lo  the 
continent,  and  from  them  they  were  descended."  I  then  gave 
him  an  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  of  man  in  p«rti- 
cular  of  his  fall  and  its  consequences.  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
ever  heard  of  Jesus  Christ.      He  replied,  '« No  I  "    I  then 
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gave  him  an  account  of  our  Lord's  birth,  his  life,  miracles  and 
teachings,  his  sufferings  and  death.  While  describing  Iho 
death  of  Christ,  the  chief  pointed  to  his  heart  and  lifted  his 
eyes  and  hands  towards  heaven,  apparently  filled  with  aujaze- 
ment.  When  I  had  concluded,  he  clasped  me  in  his  arms, 
kissed  me,  and  called  me  father,  and  entreated  me  to  come  and 
live  with  him  and  be  the  teacher  of  his  people.  After  assui*"- 
ing  him  of  my  affection  for  them,  and  the  deep  interest  I  felt 
in  tlioir  eternal  welfare,  I  told  him  that  I  could  not  comply 
with  his  request,  but  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  a 
Christian  teacher  should  be  sent  to  them.  They  then  retired 
to  their  encampment '"'  Alas  !  that  twenty-one  long  years 
should  have  been  allowed  to  puss  before  the  Christian  teacher 
was  sent,  during  which  time,  no  doubt,  all  the  seniors  of  that 
band,  and  scores  of  others,  passed  away,  dying  in  pagan  dark- 
ness. We  almost  think  Mr.  Bangs  failed  in  his  duty  in  not 
obeying  that  call.  But  perhaps  he  thought  the  "  Christian 
savages  "  claimed  his  first  regards. 

130.  ''  But  the  worst  of  this  strange  night,"  he  continues, 
'*  was  still  to  come.  There  were  two  traders  present,  ono 
of  whom,  the  head  man,  had  become  intoxicated,  and  still 
wanted  more  liquor.  The  other  refused  to  let  him  have 
it.  The  dispute  ran  high,  and  the  drunken  trader  raised 
his  fist  to  strike  the  other,  when  I  stepped  in  between 
them  and  arrested  the  blow.  lie  then  swore  that  'f 
ho  was  not  allowed  more  whiskey,  he  would  call  tlic 
Indians  and  fall  upon  and  murder  us  nil.  Ho  accordingly 
went  to  the  door  and  gave  the  murderous  '  whoop,'  and  the 
Indians  came  rushing  to  the  house.  Meantime,  those  within 
armed  themselves  as  well  as  they  could  with  slicks  and  clubs, 
determined  to  defend  themselves  to  the  utmost.  I  shuddered 
fjr  the  consequences.  The  enraged  man  then  said,  *  Here  arc 
my  guards  at  the  door.     If  you  will  give  mo  more  whiskey, 
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well ;  if  you  will  not,  they  shall  fall  upon  you,  and  wo  will 
murder  you  all.'  '  Will  you  ? '  the  other  exclaimed,  and  lift- 
ed his  Land  to  strike  him  down.  I  again  stepped  between 
them,  and  placing  my  hand  upon  the  drunken  man"'s  shoulder, 
said,  *  Come,  my  friend,  let  us  go  to  sleep.  If  you  will  ho  my 
friend,  I  will  be  your's.'  He  consented.  We  laid  down  upon 
a  bed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  asleep.  I  then  arose.  The 
Indians  had  retired  to  their  camp;  and  at  dawn  I  stavtid  nu 
my  way,  persuading  two  men  to  accompany  me  to  the  creek 
and  help  me  over  by  laying  logs  on  the  broken  bridge.  I 
passed  on,  praising  God  for  delivering  me  from  the  perils  of 
this  dismal  night,  and  for  enabling  mc  to  prevent  tho  shedding 
of  blood,  as  well  as  for  the  pleasing  interview  I  had  with  iha 
Indian  cliief." 

131.  The  hardships  which  Mr.  Bangs  endured,  some  of 
which  we  have  recorded,  brought  on  at  length  a  severe  illness 
*'PIe  pursued,"  says  his  biographer,  "  his  labors  on  tho  Bay  of 
Quinte  Circuit  with  much  success  till  the  autumn,  when  tlio 
typhus  fever  broke  out,  and  raged  as  an  epidemic  through 
most  of  the  settlements.  In  some  of  them  it  prevailed  so  gen- 
erally that  there  remained  not  persons  enough  in  health  to 
take  care  of  the  sick.  Many  perished  ;  but  th<3  preacher  held 
on  his  course,  ministering  to  the  diseased  and  dying,  till  iic 
himself  was  seized  with  the  pestilence.  About  the  middle  of 
December  ho  was  obUged  to  give  up  his  labors  and  take  to  his 
bed.  He  was  thoroughly  medicated,  but  the  medical  skill  of 
the  country  was  yet  very  imperfect,  and  it  was  still  the  day  in 
which,  contrary  to  the  imperative  and  instinctive  dictate^?  of 
nature,  cold  water,  the  best  relief  in  febril  disease,  was  Fcru- 
pulously  denied  to  the  languishing  patient.  Iti  three  days 
after  his  attack  he  became  delirious.  His  paroxisms  were 
sometimes  so  violent  that  it  required  three  men  to  hold  him  in 
his  bed.     He  demanded  water,  and  it  was  denied  liini.     The 
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intensity  of  his  disease  Dot  only  deranged  his  reason,  but  be- 
clouded his  religious  feelings.  At  times  he  was  in  spiritual 
ecstacy,  but  his  raptures  were  followed  by  the  deepest  dejection, 
in  which  he  says,  '  Any  duty  which  I  had  neglected,  or  any 
cross  I  had  shunned,  came  vividly  to  my  recollect iow.  I 
mourned,  prayed,  and  expressed  my  doubts  and  foars  to  tl\o 
friends  that  attended  me.  They  endeavored  to  coiulbrt  me  by 
reminding  me  of  the  goodness  of  God  in  blessing  mo  so  often  ; 
but  these  considerations  afforded  me  no  relief.  I  pleaded  for 
consolation  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  help  came  at  last.  To 
record  all  the  wild  experiences  of  a  mind  bewildered  with  a 
burning  fever,  would  afford  no  satisfaction,  but  there  is  an 
important  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  example  of  the  effect 
of  disease  on  religious  feeling ;  suffering  saints  should  under- 
stand it  well,  and  so  should  also  their  ministering  friends,  who 
often  suffer  keenly  by  sympathy  in  such  cases.  The  clouds 
which  obscure  the  sun  do  not  extinguish  him.  Many  things 
that  occurred  in  this  trial  I  should  have  never  known  had  I 
not  been  informed  of  them  by  my  attendants,  who  tenderly 
watched  over  me  in  my  anguish  ;  but  some  things  I  remember 
as  distinctly  as  any  events  of  my  life.  This  I  know  that 
after  being  delivered  from  my  mental  distress,  I  was  extreme- 
ly happy  in  God,  and  desired  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ.  So 
low  was  I  that  the  people  were  called  in  twice  or  thrice  to  see 
me  die.'" 

132.  From  the  above  mentioned  state  of  frenzying  agony, 
ho  was  delivered,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  by  following  the 
dictates  of  nature  against  the  absurd  prohibitions  of  an  ignor- 
ant medical  practice.  '*  I  arose  from  my  bed,"  he  writes, 
"dressed  myself,  put  on  my  over-coat,  hat  and  mittens,  and 
tottered  to  the  door,  which  they  had  so  fastened  that  I  could 
not  open  it,    »Seeing  a  pail  of  water  standing  on  a  bench  in  tho 
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room,  I  seized  hold  of  it ;  but,  alas,  I  had  no  Btrcngth  to  lift 
it,  and  dare  not  stoop  down  to  drink,  for  I  was  so  weak  I  should 
have  fiillon  prostrate.  Seeing  me  so  eager,  one  of  the  attend- 
ants approached  and  lifted  the  pail  to  my  mouth,  and  I  drank 
as  long  as  I  had  strength  to  swallow.  This  is  the  last  I  can 
remember  of  t!ie  scene.  The  family  told  me  I  sat  down  in  a 
cliair  and  continued  calling  for  cold  water,  which  was  now 
freely  given  to  me,  as  they  now  considered  my  life  hopeless. 
I  at  last  told  them  to  lay  me  in  bed.  I  there  prayed  mightily 
to  God  for  his  blessing.  The  room  was  now  full  of  people, 
for  they  had  been  called  in  to  see  me  die.  The  next  thing  I 
remember  i"  that  the  heavens  seemed  to  be  opened  above  me, 
and  the  glory  of  God,  like  a  sudden  blaze  of  lightning,  illumi- 
nated the  apartment.  I  uttered  aloud  the  praises  of  the  Lord 
until  my  strength  was  exhausted,  the  people  adoring  Ilim  with 
mo.  How  long  I  lay  senseless  after  this  ecstacy,  I  know  not. 
When  I  came  to  myself,  it  seemed  like  awakening  from  a 
pleasing  dream.  My  soul  was  exceedingly  happy,  but  n;y 
physical  strength  was  so  exhausted  that  I  could  not  raise  my 
hand  to  my  head,  norco'jld  I  utter  a  loud  word  ;  and  when  I 
became  able  to  articulate,  my  voice  was  like  that  of  an  infant. 
My  fever,  however,  was  gone,  and  returned  no  more  except  in 
some  slight  symptoms  at  intervals.  I  recovered  my  strength 
very  slowly,  having  taken  a  very  violent  cold,  which  was  ac- 
companied with  a  distressing  cough,  and  the  expectoration  tf 
abundance  of  blocd.  Most  of  those  who  saw  me  suppi  seJ 
that  I  would  not  liye  long,  but  God  in  mercy  raised  me  up 
from  the  gates  of  death.  0,  the  goodness  of  God  I  the  prcci- 
ousness  of  the  Lord  Jesus  I " 

133.  ♦'  He  had  been  confined  to  his  bed  seven  weeks  and 
three  days,^'  says  Dr.  Stevens ;  "  three  months  passed  before 
ho  could  attempt  to  preach,  and  even  then  his  voice  was  so 
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feeble  that  he  could  hardly  be  heard.  His  friends  believed  lie 
could  never  recover  enough  to  resume  his  labors,  and  his  phy- 
sician concurred  in  this  opinion.  The  cough  and  expectora- 
tion of  blood  which  followed  the  fever,  so  affected  his  lungs  that 
)iis  first  attempts  to  rise  were  attended  with  acute  pains,  but 
he  persisted,  and  horse-back  riding  wqs  probably  itself  the  re- 
medy that  at  last  saved  him.  The  feebleness  of  his  voice,  how- 
ever, occasioned  an  unnatural  effort  to  speak  loud  enough  to 
be  heard,  and  to  this  he  ascribes  the  '  double  sort  of  voice'  -» 
which  continued  through  his  long  life.  Many  of  his  hearers 
have  noticed  it  as  a  singularity,  and  perhaps  condemned  it  as 
a  faulty  mannerism,  little  supposing  that,  like  the  scarred  and 
mutilated  confessors  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  ho  thus  in  our 
happier  times,  and  before  our  opulent  Churclies,  '  bore  in  his 
body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ;'  a  memento  of  the  heroic 
days  of  our  ministry."  The  author  of  this  book  can  deeply 
sympathize  with  these  observations.  He  knows  a  riiuister 
whose  best  efforts  have  been  often  spurned  and  depreciated, 
because  of  the  dissonant  and  unmanageable  tones  of  a  strained 
and  unmusical  voice,  induced  by  preaching  daily,  often  un- 
der the  influence  of  a  cold  and  hoarseness,  in  log-slianties,  tho 
most  inelastic  and  worst  of  ail  places  for  the  transmission  of 
Bound,  at  the  time  of  life  when  the  voice  itself  was  changing 
from  hoylsh  to  manly  tones,  none  caring  to  make  allowanco 
for  the  cause.  But  God  sometimes  overruled  tho  peculiarity 
of  Dr.  Bangs'  voico  for  good.  "  This  deep,  tremulous  under- 
tone of  voice,  though  usually  not  agreeable,  took  at  times  a  pe- 
culiar pathos.  How  much  m^re  affecting  would  it  liave  been 
had  his  hearers  in  his  latter  years  known  that  it  was  caused  by 
his  attempts  to  preach  the  everlasting  Gospel  throuiih  the  fron- 
tier wilderness  when  he  was  apparently  a  dying  man.  Sick- 
ness in  the  family  of  his  collcagiu  rendered  it  necessary  that 

he  should  thus  prematurely  resume  his  labors  on  tho  Circuit." 
f2 
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134.  We  might  easily  fill  many  more  pa^^i,  out  of  this  ono 
biography,  witli  hardships  endured,  but  shall  barcl}'  give  tho 
particulars  of  one  more  adventure,  which  we  merely  referred 
to  in  the  course  of  our  continuous  narrative.  It  was  a  night 
in  the  "Long  Wood?,"  between  3Ioraviant.o\vn  and  Delaware. 
Providentially  h.e  had  a  fellow  traveller,  or  his  condition  would 
have  been  more  melancholy.  "  Mounting-  their  horses,"  says 
Dr.  S.,  **  early  in  the  morning  they  entered  tlie  woods.  There 
A/as  snow  two  inches  deep  on  the  ground ;  tlie  streams  were 
1  igh,  and  still  open  ;  the  mud  often  up  to  the  knees  of  their 
horses;  they  frequently  had  to  strip  them  of  saddle  and  bridle 
and  drive  them  over  tho  creeks,  and  then  pass  ever  themselves 
on  loirs.  The  rou'.e  was  sombre  in  its  winter  dcsolati  3n.  Nijrht 
overtook  them  on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  continue  their  course  after  dark.  They  rcpigncd  themselves 
therefore  to  sleep  in  the  woods.  They  had  can  led  with  them 
[:Ome  food  for  themselves  and  thoir  horse?,  and  flint,  steel,  and 
an  Indian  tomahawk,  for  uso  astliey  might  have  need.  'We 
constructed,'  he  pays,  'a  small  wigwam  of  branches  of  trees 
and  shrubs.  My  companion  attempted  to  strike  fire  for  us, 
but  his  hands  were  so  stiiTened  with  the  cold  that  he  failed.  I 
succeeded  with  flint,  steel  and  a  piece  of  "  punk,"  and  we  kin- 
dled a  rousing  flame,  heaping  on  brush  and  logs.  It  melted 
tho  snow  and  soon  dried  the  surface  of  the  ground  some  dis- 
tance around.  We  tied  our  horses  to  tree-!,  gave  tliem  some 
outs,  ate  some  food  ourselves,  went  to  the  creek  and  drank,  and 
then,  having  prayed,  lay  down  to  sleep  in  o""  booth,  the  stars 
shining  brightly  above  us,  and  the  wind  moaning  through  the 
solemn  woods.  After  three  hours  I  found  my  companion  up 
and  shivering  over  the  fire,  which  had  nearly  burnt  out. 
•'  Come,"  said  I,  "  let  us  get  more  fuel  and  rouse  it  up  again." 
Wc  did  so,  and  soon  were  comfortable.  We  then  sat  down  by 
it,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  conversation.    It 
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Wild  a  wild,  picturesque  scene,  and  the  hours  passed  agreeably 
ae  well  as  profitably.  At  the  break  of  day  we  mounted  our 
LorBes  and  went  onward.'  " 


We  must  not  make  these  retrospective  records  so  long  as  to 
cause  the  reader  to  forget  the  period  of  which  we  are  treating^, 
but  proceed  to  consider  the  subject  of  our  next  division. 
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BOOK     THIRD. 


THE    WORKINa    OP     TDE     FIELD      DURING     CASE's      FIRST 

SOJOURN  THEREIN. 


1.  Tho  "  Tipper  Canada  District,'*  as  a  laborer  in  which 

Case  was  now  appointed,  extended  nominally  trom  the  River 

Detroit  in  the  West  (altho'igh  the  Tb'^mes  country  was  vacant 

for  the  present)  to  Ottawa   River,  the   settlements   on  both 

sides  of  which  were  included  in  the  Circuit  of  that  name,  and, 

as  we   have   conjectured,  Montreal,  which  returned    twenty 

members  to  the  Conference  at  the  session  at  which  our  hero 

was  appointed  to   Canada,  as  it  was  probably  the  residence 

and  special  charge  of  the   Presiding  Elder,  the  Rev.  Samuel 

Coate,  embracing  the  continuous  frontier  of  the  whole  country. 

The  preachers,  no  doubt,  extended  their  labors  also  into  the 

interior  as  far  as  any  considerable  settlements  had  been  made. 

The  River  Thames  was  settled  upon,  which  runs  parallel  to 

Lake  Erie  at  something  like  the  breadth  of  a  township,  at 

various  intervals,  as  far  up  as  Delaware,  not  far  from  where 

the  City  of  London  now  stands.     Also  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie, 

parallel  to  these  River   Settlements.     West  and  East  Oxford 

'  were  settled,  and  Burford,  as  also  there  were  white  settlers  on 

the  Indian  lands  through   the  vicinity  of  what   we  now  call 

Brantford  to  the  Township  of  Ancaster,  along  what  was  called 

the    "  Mohawk    Road."     The    '*  Governor's  Road,''    which 

starts  at  "  Coat's  Paradise,"  near  Dundas,  and  runs  between 

the  Townships  of  Flamboro*  West,  on  the  one  side,  and 
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Beverly  and  Ancastcr  on  the  other,  westward  on  to  London, 
was  opened  the  very  year  of  Mr.  Case's  arrival  (1805)  and 
doubtless  began  to  be  settled  on  at  once.  There  had  been 
settlers  along  the  Grand  River  in  the  Townships  of  Dumfries 
(South  and  North)  and  Waterloo  since  1800  ;  and  they  were 
rc-inforced  this  very  year  by  several  other  families  who  came 
and  settled  in  the  township  of  "Waterloo.  Tfcose  were  of 
Dutch,  or  German  extraction  from  Pennsylvania.  As  they 
spoke  or  understood  the  English  language  but  indifferently, 
and  were  mostly  of  the  Menonist  persuasion,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  no  Methodist  preacher  had  yet  visited  them.  We  sus- 
pect that  the  Copetown  settlement,  in  Beverly,  was  as  far  north 
as  they  had  then  penetrated  in  that  direction.  Yor.ge  Street 
had  been  opened,  as  a  military  road,  as  early  as  1792,  or  1793, 
and  was  peopled  as  far  north  us  the  "  Quaker  Settlement,"  for 
it  gave  name  to  one  of  the  Circuits,  aad  Bangs  had  labored 
there  three  years  before  our  present  era.  The  Rideau  River, 
we  have  seen,  was  settled  on  some  years  before ;  and  there 
were  settlers  on  the  North  side  of  the  Ottawa  River,  abovo 
where  the  city  of  that  name  now  stands,  before  even  the  Rideau 
settlement  was  planted,  for  some  of  the  first  Rideau  settlers 
went  in  by  that  route. 

2.  The  work  was  divided  into  seven  Circuits.  To  begin 
with  the  most  Easterly,  the  Ottaway  Mr.  Perry,  at  that  early 
day  did  not  extend  his  labours  farther  West  than  the  Seignory 
of  Longueil.  There  was  a  Society  at  Lu  Chuto,  within  thirty 
miles  of  Montreal,  which  city  the  Ottawa  preacher  very  likely 
supplied  in  the  absence  of  the  Presiding  Elder,  who  resided 
there.  They  went  down  the  rivcr-sido  as  far,  at  least,  as 
South  Bay,  several  miles  below  St.  Andrews,  where  there  was 
a  class  at  an  early  day,  the  sole  survivors  of  which  the  author 
found  to  be,  in  1832-3,  ♦' Father  and  Mother  Kurkancr,"  in 
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.e  winter  of  wHlcli  year  the  olJ  gentjeman  was  gatliered  to 
his  fathers,  in  liope  of  immortality.  Wo  ^re  not  sure  that 
the  otlicr  side  of  the  river  was  occupied  so  fur  down  as  Cote 
St.  Charles  at  that  early  day,  as  we  know  it  was,  not  many 
years  after. — The  Oswegctchic  Circuit  included  the  whole 
country  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  wlure  Gananoque  now 
stands  to  the  Township  of  Cornwall,  and  compi-ised  the  set 
tlemcnts  in  Dastard,  Crosby,  and  those  along  the  Rideau  in 
Montiague,  Wolford,  Oxford,  South  Gower,  and,  perhaps,  ia 
some  parts  of  Mountain.  The  Long  Point  Circuit  would  then 
include  all  the  settlements  West  of  the  Grand  River  not  com 
prised  in  the  Thames  country,  as  Air  West  as  the  Town- 
ship of  Dunwich,  in  which  Col.  Talbot  had  commenced  his  colo- 
nization operations  three  years  before ;  for  there  were  some 
settlements  in  Burford,  Needham,  Windham,  Charlotteville, 
Walsingham,  Houghton,  Bayham,  (perhaps  in  Norwich  and 
Deerham)  Malahide,  South  Dorchester,  i^'armouth,  Southwold, 
Delaware,  Westminister,  North  Dorcl  ester,  and  West  and 
East  Oxford,  at  least  along  the  road,  even  in  these  rear  Town- 
ships. This  was  a  pretty  formidable  field  of  labor  for  one 
man. — Niagara  Circuit  would  extend  clear  across  the  Penin- 
sula, from  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Erie,  and  as  far  West  as 
Ancaster  and  Flamboro'  West,  including  parts  of  twenty  or 
twenty  three  townships,  a  field  even  more  laborious  than  the 
one  juot  previously  mentioned. — Smith's  Creek  Circuit,  we 
know  when  first  organized,  came  as  far  east  as  Thurlow,  the 
"  Mohawk  Woods"  being  the  barrier  between  it  and  the  Bay  of 
Ouinto.  It  would,  therefore,  include  that  township,  Sidney, 
J'lurray,  in  which  there  were  not  many  settlers,  Cramahe, 
Ilaldimand,  Hamilton,  and  Hope,  at  least,  through  which 
the  streani  meandered  which  8;ave  name  to  the  Circuit  as  it 
did  to  all  that  part  of  the  country  before  the  names  of  Co- 
bour^r  and  Port  Hope  were  invented.    The  stream  itself  took 
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Its  name  from  a  Mr.  Smith,  first  an  Indian  trader^  wlio  settled 
at  its  mouth  where  Port  Hope  now  flourishes.  We  are  quite 
sure  the  Circuit  included  Clarke.  But  where  the  boundary 
between  it  and  the  Yonge  Street  was  we  are  not  so  certain.  Wo 
know  that  some  years  after  when  the  name  Smith's  Creek  had 
given  place  to  Cobourg,  and  the  Belleville  part  had  been  dis- 
membered from  it,  this,  its  natural  successor,  went  so  far  west- 
ward as  to  include  the  township  of  Whitby,  which  we  opine, 
however,  had  not  many  settlers  till  after  the  period  (1805)  of 
which  we  write. — Yonge  Street  Circuit  included  "Little  York," 
which  had  been  the  scat  of  Government  seven  years,  in  v\\\q\\ 
the  preachers  labored  off  and  on,  but  in  which  there  Avas  no 
permanent  society  for  twelve  or  thirteen  years  after.  If.  might 
have  included  some  parts  of  the  "  New  Purchase,"  which  cm- 
braced  the  "old  surveys"  of  Toronto,  Trafalgar,  and  perhaps 
Nelson.  The  last  two  named  show  they  were  surveyed  and 
settled  subsequently  to  the  British  Admiral's  exploits  being 
known,  whose  name,  and  the  name  of  one  of  whose  victories 
they  bear — the  battle  of  Trafal2;ar  being  won  at  the  expense 
of  the  hero's  life,  on  the  2 1st  of  October  of  the  very  year  of 
which  we  write  (1805).  So  also  it  included  the  townships  on 
both  sides  of  the  "street,"  from  the  Bay  of  Toronto  to  Lake 
Simcoe;  such  as,  Scarboro',  York,  Etobicoke,  Vaughan, 
Markham,  King,  Whitchurch,  and  East  and  West  Gwillims- 
bury.  No  sinecure  was  this  field  of  labor  either. — Last  of  all 
comes  Mr.Case'sown  Circuit,  the  Bay  o/Qulnte,  traversed  both 
by  himself  and  his  laborious  colleague  each  once  in  four  weeks. 
It  included  all  the  "  First  Ten  Towns,^'  as  they  were  for  a  long 
time  called— •<  the  first,"  "second,"  "third,"  "fourth,'-  "fifth," 
''sixth,"  and  so  on,  on  both  sides  of  the  Bay,  excepting  Sidney 
aadThurlow,  which  were  the  "  eighth  "  and  "  ninth  ;"  or  other- 
wise— Kingston,  Fredericksb'  ^'jh,  x\dolphustown,  Marysburg, 
Hallowell,  Sophiasburgh,  IIilli,.,and  perhaps  ;7ar<  of  Amelias- 
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burgli,  tbe  north  side  of  which  was  supplied  from  the  otber 
Bide  of  the  B.iV)  the  preachers  crossing  in  a  canoe, — tiglit 
town  ships,  at  least ;  and  perhaps, also,  parts  of  Pittsburg, 
Loborougb,  Richmond,  and  Portland.  This  field  was  not  so 
wide  as  some  others,  but  it  was  more  densely  settled  than 
most,  and  the  preaching  places  were  probably  more  numerous. 
This  ground  contained  within  it  many  of  the  most  respectable 
of  the  early  Methodist  families  of  the  Prjovince,  whose  names 
.ought  not  be  allowed  to  perish  from  our  history :  such  as  the 
Clarkes,  and  Perrys,  and  Nevilles,  and  Switzers,  and  Shoreys, 
and  Maddens,  and  Prindlos,  and  Vandusens,  and  Hawleys 
and  Sills,  and  Gilberts,  and  Dorlands,  and  Bogerts,  and 
Petersons,  and  Hoovers,  and  Dugalds,  and  Fergusons,  and 
Dulmages,  and  scores  of  others,  nature's  noblemen,  who  by 
ijrace  were  made  to  be  of  ♦'  the  excellent  of  the  earth." 

3.  Among  the  people  in  general,  especially  the  young  peo- 
ple, Case  "  took  "  at  once,  on  account  of  his  youth  and  beauty, 
his  amiable  spirit  and  winning  manners,  but  especially  his 
powers  of  song,  in  which  he  excelled,  and  which  he  made  to 
subserve  the  great  object  of  his  ministry.  He  was  wont  then, 
and  for  many  years  after,  when  he  finished  his  sermon,  which 
was  always  persuasive,  to  break  out  in  one  of  his  melodious 
strains,  by  which  he  first  spell  bound  and  then  melted  his  aud- 
itors. Next,  he  would  pass  around  the  room,  shaking  hands 
and  speaking  a  word  to  each,  perhaps  throwing  his  arms  around 
the  necks  of  the  young  men,  and  entreating  them  with  tears  to 
give  thoir  hearts  to  God.  There  was  no  society  in  the  town  of 
Kingston,  and  its  inhabitants  were  very  irreligious.  The  mar- 
ket house  wab  *he  only  chapel  of  the  Method'sts.  Case  and 
his  colleague  made  a  bold  push  to  arouse  the  people.  Some- 
times ihoy  went  together.  Kyan  was  a  powerful  singer,  too, 
mih  a  voice  less  sweet  but  stronger.      Tbey  would  ride  into 
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town,  put  tneir  horses  at  an  inn,  lock  arms,  and  go  singing 
down  tlie  street  a  stirring  ode  beginning  with 

"  Come  let  us  march  to  Zion^s  hill." 

By  the  time  they  had  reached  the  market  place,  they  usually 
had  collected  a  large  assembly.  AVhen  together,  Ryan  usually 
preached,  and  Case  exhorted,  for  which  he  had  a  peculiar  gift. 
Ryan's  stentorian  voice  resounded  through  tlie  town,  and  was 
heard  across  the  adjacent  waters  to  the  neighboring  points  of 
land.  They  suffered  no  particular  opposition,  excepting  a  lit- 
tle annoyance  from  some  of  the  baser  sort,  who  sometimes 
tried  to  trip  them  off  the  butcher's  block  which  constituted 
their  rostrum  ;  set  fire  to  their  hair,  and  then  blow  nut  tlieir 
candle  if  it  were  in  the  night  season.  This  was  accomplished 
one  evening  by  a  wicked  sailor,  who  then  sung  out,  ♦«  Come 
on,  boys,  and  see  the  Devil  dance  on  a  butcher's  block  !"  Such 
opposition  the  preachers  regarded  trivial,  and  held  on.  An 
intelligent  and  respectable  man,  who  years  afterwards  became 
converted,  and  was  a  leader  and  local  preacher  among  the 
Methodists,  in  conversation  with  the  author,  dated  his  first 
convictions  in  boyhood  from  having  heard  the  then  youthful 
William  Case  preach  from  a  butcher's  block  in  the  Kingston 
market. 

4".  During  this  year,  as  Camp  Meetings  were  beginning  to 
be  found  a  great  instrumentality  for  good,  one  was  introduced 
for  the  first  time  into  Canada,  and  that  one  was  held  on  Mr 
Case's  Circuit.  It  was  he!d  on  the  land  of  Peter  Huff,  on} 
the  shore  of  Hay  Bay,  not  far  from  the  Adolphustown  Chapel. 
The  preachers  present,  beside  Case  and  Ryan,  were  Pickett, 
Kccler,  Madden,  and  Bangs.  Wo  give  an  account  of  it  from 
the  graphic  pen  of  Dr.  Abel  Stevens,  found  in  his  life  of  the 
Kcv.  Dr.  Bangs,  who  was  present,  and  from  whose  personal 
description  the  account  is  engrossed.     I  give  this  rather  than 
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the  account  by  Mr.  Playter,  it  being  the  testimony  of  an  eye- 
witness and  an  actor  in  the  scenes.  *'  This  first  Camp  Meet- 
ing!; in  Canada  appeared  to  Dr.  Bangs  a  salient  fact  in  the  his- 
tory of  Canadian  Methodism.  IIo  therefore  made  particular 
notes  conceniiug  it.  Tiiey  show  that  the  confusion  incidental, 
If  not  inevitable,  to  such  occasions,  occurred,  but  ako  that  it 
was  attended  by  extraordinary  displays  of  the  favor  and 
power  of  God. 

5.  "  Its  commencement  beforehand  excited  great  interest 
far  and  near.  Whole  families  prepared  for  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
ground.  Processions  of  waggons  and  foot  passengers  wended 
along  the  highways."  [And  he  might  have  added,  as  we 
learn  from  another  source,  some  came  in  boats  from  up  the 
Bay.]  '*  With  two  of  his  fellow  evangelists,  our  itinerant  had 
to  take  his  course  from  a  remote  appointment  througliji  range 
of  forest  thirty  miles  in  extent.  They  hastened  forward,  con- 
versing on  religious  themes,  praying  or  singing,  and  eager  with 
expectation  of  the  moral  scene  about  to  open.  They  arrived 
in  time  to  commence  the  meeting  on  the  27th  of  September, 
altogether  only  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  people  had  yet 
reached  the  ground.  The  exercises  began  with  singing  and 
prayer,  and  a  short  sermon  on  the  text,  *  Brethren,  pray.'  Sev- 
eral exhortations  followed,  and  after  an  intermission  of  about 
twenty  minutes,  another  senuon  was  delivered  on  'Christ  our 
wisdom,  righteousness,  sanotmcation  and  redemption.'  Some 
lively  exhortations  again  followed,  aud  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
seemed  to  move  among  the  people.  After  an  interruption  of 
an  hour  and  a  half,  a  prayer  meeting  was  held,  and  towards 
its  close  the  power  of  God  descended  on  the  assembly,  and 
songs  of  victory  and  praise  resounded  through  the  forest.  The 
battle  thus  opened,  the  exorcises  continued  with  preaching,  ex- 
hortation, and  singing,  until  midnight ;  then  the  people  re- 
tired to  their  booths,     The  night  was  clear  and  serene,  and 
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the  scene  being  new  to  us,  a  peculiar  solemnity  rested  upon 
all  our  minds.     The  lights  glowing  among  the  trees  and  above 
the  tent«;,  and  the  voice  of  prayer  and  praise  mingling  and  as- 
cending into  the  starlight  night,  altogether  inspired  the  heart 
with  emotions  better  felt  than  described.     During  this  meet- 
ing six.  persons  passed  from  death  unto  life.     At  five  o'clock 
Saturday  morning  a  prayer-meeting  was  held,  and    at   ten 
o'clock  a  sermon  was  preached  on  the  text,  *  My  people  are 
destroyed  for  lack  of  knowledge.'     At  this  time  the  congrega- 
tion had  increased  to  perhaps  twenty-five  hundred,    and   the 
people  of  God  were  seated  together  on  logs  near  the  stand, 
while  a  crowd  were   standing  in  a  semi  circle  around  ihem. 
During  the  sermon  I  felt  an  unusual  sense  of  the  Divine  presence, 
and  thought  I  could  see  a  cloud  of  Divine  glory  rest  upon  the 
congregation.     The  circle  of  spectators  unconsciously  fell  back 
stepby  step,  until  quite  a  space  was  opened  between  them  and 
those  who  were  seated      At  length  I  sprang  from  my  seat  to 
my  feet.     The  preacher  stopped,  and  said,  ♦  Take  it  up  and  go 
on!'     *No,'  I  replied,  '  I  rise  not  to  preach.'    I  immediately 
descended  from  the  stand  among  tiie  hearers  ;  the  rest  of  the 
preachers  all  spontaneously  followed  me,  and  we  went  among 
the  people,  exhorting  the  impenitent  and  comforting   the  die- 
tressed  ;  for  while  Christians  were  filled  with  *joy  unspeak- 
able and  full  of  glory,'  many  a  sinner  was  praying  and  weeping 
in  the  surrounding  crowd.     These  we  collected  in  little  groups, 
and  exhorted  God's  people  to  join  in  prayer  with  tlio.n,  and  not 
to  leave  tliem  till  he  should  save  their  souls.     0  what  a  scene 
of  tears  and  prayers   was  this!     I  suppose  that  not  less  than 
a  dozen  little  praying  circles  were  thus  formed  in  the  conri-^e 
of  a  few  minutes.      It  was  truly  affecting  to  see  parents  weep- 
ing over  their  children,  ncigiibors  exhorting  their  unconverted 
ucigiibors  to  repent,  while  all,  old  andyoun^-,  were  awe-struck. 
The  .wicked  looked  on  with  silent  amazement,  while  they  be-* 
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held  some  of  their  companions  struck  down  ny  the  mighty 
power  of  God,  and  heard  his  people  pray  for  them.  The 
mingled  voices  of  prayer  and  praise  were  heard  afar  off,  and 
produced  a  solemn  awe  apparently  upon  all  minds.  Struck 
hy  ihe'grandeur  of  the  spectacle  and  the  religious  interests  of 
the  crowd,  a  preacher  mounted  the  stand  and  proclaimed  for 
his  text,  '  Behold  he  cometh  with  clouds,  and  every  eye  shall 
see  him.*  The  meetinp^  continued  all  night,  and  few,  I 
think,  slept  that  niglit.  During  this  time  some  forty  persons 
were  converted  or  sanctified. 

G.  "On  Sabbath  morning,  as  the  natural  sun  arose  in 
splendor,  darting  its  rays  through  the  forest,  we  presented 
ouiselves  before  its  Maker,  and  poured -out  our  songs  of  thanks- 
giving to  the  Lord  of  the  Universe.  We  felt  that  our 
earthly  sacrifice  was  accepted,  for  the  *  Sun  of  Righteousness' 
shone  upon  our  souls,  and  '  mad^  all  within  us  reioice.'  We 
could  sing  with  faith  : — 

'  None  is  like  Jesliuron's  Ood, 

So  grt-'at,  so  stroug,   so  high  I 
Lo !  ho  spreads  his  wings  abroad, 

He  rides  upon  the  sicy  1 
Israel  is  his  first  born  son  ; 

God,  tho  Almighty  God,  is  thino 
Bee  him  to  thy  help  oomo  tlown, 

The  excellence  divine,' 

"After  orcakfast,  a  host  being  on  the  ground,  we  held  a 
love-feast.  The  interest  and  excitement  were  so  great,  and 
the  congregation  so  large,  that  while  some  assembled  around 
the  stand,  a  preacher  mounted  a  waggon  at  a  distance  and 
'addressed  a  separate  congregation.  The  impression  of  tho 
word  was  universal,  the  power  of  the  Spirit  was  manifested 
throughout  the  whole  encampn;cnt,  and  almost  every  tent  was 
a  scene  of  prayer.  At  noon  the  Lord's  Supper  was  adminis- 
tered to  multitudes,  while  other  multitudes  looked  on  with 
fL3tonishment ;  a  young  woman  of  fashionable  and  high  posi- 
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lion  in  society,  was  smitten,  and  with  sobs  entreated  the 
prayers  of  the  people.  Her  sister  forced  her  away;  a 
preacher  went  forth  without  the  camp  and  led  them  both  back, 
followed  by  quite  a  procession  of  their  friends ;  a  circle  gathered 
around  them  and  sang  and  prayed.  The  unawakened  sister 
was  soon  upon  her  knees  praying  in  agony,  and  was  first  con- 
verted ;  the  other  quickly  after  received  the  peace  of  God, 
(ind  they  wept  and  rejoiced  together.  A  backslider,  who  had 
become  a  maniac,  and  was  in  despair,  was  brought  to  the 
camp.  His  symptu  ns  were  like  those  of  the  New  Testament 
demoniacs.  It  required  the  strength  of  several  men  to  hold 
liiiu  ;  especial  prayer  was  offered  for  him.  We  first  besought 
God,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  restore  him  his  faculties,  which  was 
done.  He  then  earnestly  prayed  for  himself,  and  before  the 
meeting  closed  he  was  not  only  delivered  from  despair,  but 
filled  with  joy  and  peace  in  believing. 

7.  *'  The  time  was  at  hand  at  last  for  the  conclusion  of  the 
meeting.  The  last  night  was  the  most  awfully  impressive  and 
yet  delightful  scene  my  eyes  ever  beheld.  There  was  not  a 
cloud  in  the  sky.  The  stars  studded  the  firmament,  and  the 
[.'lory  of  God  filled  the  camp.  All  the  neighboring  forest 
.seemed  vocal  with  the  echos  of  hymns.  Turn  our  attention 
which  ever  way  we  would,  we  heard  the  voice  of  prayer  and 
praise.  As  it  was  the  last  night,  every  moment  seemed  pre- 
cious ;  parents  were  praying  for  their  children,  and  children 
for  their  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  for  one  another,  neigh- 
bors for  neighbors,  all  anxious  that  before  they  left  the  conse- 
crated ground  they  should  be  •  sealed  as  the  heirs  of  salva- 
tion.' I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  parting  scene,  for  it 
was  indescribable.  The  preachers,  about  to  disperse  to  their 
distant  fields  of  labor,  hung  upon  each  other's  necks,  weeping 
aud  yet  rejoicing.  Christians  from  remote  settlements,  who 
had  here  formed  holy  friendships  which  they  CApectcd  would 
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survive  in  heaven,  parted  probably  to  meet  no  more  on  eart!:, 
but  in  jnyful  hope  of  re-union  above.  They  wept,  prayed, 
sang,  sliout(id  aloud,  and  at  last  had  to  break  away  from  each 
otlier  as  by  force.  As  the  hosts  niarcijed  ofF  in  dififurent 
directions  the  songs  of  victory  i  )lled  along  the  highways. 
Great  was  the  good  that  followed.  A  general  revival  of  reli- 
gion spread  around  the  circuits,  especially  that  of  Bay  Quintc, 
on  which  this  meeting  was  held.  I  returned  to  Augusta  Cir- 
cuit [then  called  OswcgotcJiie]  and  renewed  my  labors, 
somewhat  worn,  but  full  of  faith  and  the  Holy  Ghost." 

8.  We  have  not  data  to  enable  us  to  furnish  th.e  particulars 
of  the  labors  of  any  other  of  the  preachers  during  that  year 
in  the  Province,  but  the  revival,  referred  ^o  by  Dr.  Banks, 
issued  in  a  nett  increase  to  the  societies  of  187  members  iu 
the  whole  district,  146  of  which  must  be  set  down  to  tlic 
credit  of  Mr.  Case's  Circuit,  the  Bay  of  Quintc,  more  than 
three- fourths  of  all  the  accessions.  Thus  we  see  prosperity 
attended  him  during  the  first  year  of  his  itinerancy.  The 
aggregate  membership  for  Upper  Canada  at  the  oloso  of 
the  year  1805- G,  was  one  thousand  nine  hundred  ar^d  sixty 
souls.  There  were  also  the  goodly  number  oi  four  hundred 
and Jif teen  souls  on  the  Dunham  and  Stanstead  Circuits,  in 
the  Eastern  townships,  connected  directly  with  Annual  Con- 
ferences in  the  States,  which  made  the  number  of  actual 
Methodists  on  Canadian  soil  no  less  than  2,375  in  all, 

9.  The  Conference,  at  the  commencement  of  the  next 
Conference  year  (1806  -7)  sat  in  the  city  of  New  ifork,  on 
the  16th  of  May,  1806.  It  is  not  likely  that  Mr.  Case  went 
to  that  Conference,  on  account  of  the  distance,  especially  as 
he  was  not  yet  a  member,  or  eligible  for  ordination.  That 
assembly,  or  more  properly  the  Bishops  thereat,  made  several 
changes  in  the  personal  of  his  fellow  laborers    fur  C^auada. 
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The  work  itself  T^as  divided  into  two  districts.  Coatc,  the 
Presiding  Elder  of  the  previous  year,  being  put  in  special 
charge  of  Montreal,  was  to  preside  over  a  Lower  Canada 
Diotrict,  which  consisted,  however,  of  only  three  Circuits — 
Montreal,  Quebec,  and  Ottawa,  of  which  places  more  after  a 
little. 

10.  Case,  with  his  brethren  in  Upper  Canada,  has  this  year 
a  new  Presiding  Elder,  although  not  new  to  the  Province,  but 
most  favorably  known ;  this  gentleman  was  no  other  than  the 
apostolic  Joseph  Sawycrj  who  has  been  incidentally  mentioned 
before,  but  the  full  consideration  of  whom  we  have  reserved 
for  this  place.  This  he  specially  deserves,  because  he  married 
and  settled,  and  spent  the  most  of  a  long  life  in  the  country. 

U.  Joseph  Sawyer  was  born  t»..d  brought  up  in  or  near 
the  city  of  New  York.  He  had  received  a  fair  English 
education,  and  had  evidently  seen  good  society  in  early  life, 
by  which  his  manners  were  polished  into  the  old  fashioned 
style  of  politeness.  He  was  received  on  trial  in  the  year 
1797,  at  the  age  of  twenty  six,  as  he  told  the  author,  whicli 
would  make  the  year  of  his  birth  1771.  He  was  stationed 
the  first  year  as  the  assistant  of  Joel  Ketchuni,  on  Saratoga 
Circuit.  Next  year  ho  was  in  charge  of  Pittsfield,  with  a 
iollcague.  In  1799  he  was  received  into  full  connection  and 
made  the  assistant  of  Josepli  Mitchell,  a  strong  man,  on  the 
Vergennes  Circuit,  some  parts  of  which,  we  opine,  extended 
into  Lower  Canada.  He  had  for  his  neighbor  that  year  on 
in  adjacent  Circuit  (the  Essex),  which  also  extended  largely 
into  the  Lower  Province,  one  whom  he  had  been  his  col- 
league [ireviously  for  a  short  timv>,  as  he  onre  informed  the 
author,  and  who  this  year,  in  the  midst  of  great  prospects  of 
success,  left  his  Circuit  xinder  the  impulse  of  an  inward 
impression,  and  made  his  first  visit  to  Ireland,  never  returning 
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to  the  regular  work  again,  except  for  a  short  time,  but  wlio 
labored  prodigiously  in  an  irregular  way  to  the  end  of  life. 
This  was  Lorenzo  Dow.  Mr.  Sawyer  expressed  to  mc  a  high 
estimate  of  Dow's  piety  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  and 
represented  him  as  wondrously  successful  in  promoting 
revivals.  Sawyer's  sojourn  in  these  border  circuits  was  one 
of  warfare  with  Ultra  Calvinists.  He  did  not  profess  to  be  a 
very  successful  controversialist  himself,  bat  he  said  that  a 
little  Scotch  brother,  Hugh  McLean,  whose  name  appears  in 
the  Minutes  for  those  times,  although  a  mere  boy,  was  their 
chosen  and  victorious  champion,  pitted  against  all  comers. 
The  Scotsman's  own  conversion  from  a  calvanistic  creed  pro- 
bably made  him  acquainted  with  its  weak  points  and  the 
stronor  arguments  ajirainst  it. 

12.  In  1800  Sawyer  received  his  first  appointment  to  Upper 
Canada,  and  was  stationed  on  the  Niagara  Circuit.  Here  God 
gave  him  seals  to  his  ministry,  and  among  others  the  noted 
Nathan  Bangs,  so  often  mentioned  in  this,  book,  who  was  con- 
verted and  became  his  assistant  on  the  Circuit  before  the 
year  was  out.  He  found  some  lively  Societies  on  tho  Circuit) 
lively  to  a  degree.  One  of  these,  on  the  Mountain,  often  call- 
ed, "  Methodist  Mountain,"  wo  surmise  where  either  itoc/I, 
or,  perhaps,  Bowman'' s  Chapel  afterwards  stood,  was  somewhat 
peculiar.  Its  member  thought  they  must  "get  happy"  every 
time  they  went  to  meeting,  or  something  was  wrong  ;  and  tloy 
had  made  a  solemn  covenant  with  each  other  that  they  would 
never  close  one  of  their  assemblies  till  every  one  was  con- 
sciously blest.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  they  usually  nil 
prayed  aloud  at  once,  as  hard  as  they  could,  and  genernlly 
for  a  longtime.  This  kind  of  practice  the  simple-minded  ai:d 
devout  Coleman,  Sawyer's  immediate  predecessor,  had  toloratcJ. 
The  first  time  Mr.  S.  went  there,  when  the  people  were  ?.s- 
Bcmbledi  he  took  his  hymn  book  and  commenced.     When  the} 
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kneeled  at  the  close  of  singing,  all  the  people  began  to  pray 
together,  and  so  loud  as  to  drown  his  voice.  After  some  time 
ho  tried  to  get  tliem  off"  their  knees,  hut  failing  to  make  him- 
so!f  heard,  he  let  the  matter  go  for  that  time,  thinking  it  v;aR 
sonic  extraordinary  spirit  of  prayer  that  had  fallen  upon  them. 
But  precisely  the  same  thing  occurred  again,  by  which  he  was 
prevented  i'roui  preaching  a  second  time.  On  his  third  visit, 
l!ke  a  wise  man  as  he  was,  ho  told  them  before  the  service 
commenced  that  he  came  there  to  preach  to  them,  and  that 
In  must  have  a  hearing!,  but  that  when  tliey  were  alone  they 
might  pray  as  they  liked.  The  reasonableness  of  this,  ft)rtu- 
natcvy,  tiiey  l.:ul  sense  enough  to  perceive,  and  with  some  effort 
restraiijod  tlieir  uproarious  way  of  praying,  and  allowed  him  to 
j.iO:ic!i.  We  have  given  this  incident  as  he  related  it  to  us, 
t'r  the  purpose  of  furnishing  our  readers  a  glimpse  of  the 
pi.'Ojilo  in  that  day^  and  of  their  religious  usag?3. 

13.  IIo  remained  the  next  year  in  that  Circuit,  having  the 
yiiuthful  and  eloquent  Orowell  for  his  assistant.  Thefollow- 
iufj;  year  (1802)  the  Minutes  place  him  aj  the  head  of  two 
noble  colleagues — honest  Peter  A^annest,  and  his  own  son  in 
ihc  Gospel,  Bangs.  Nathan  Bangs,  however,  we  have  seen, 
[i'oni  the  force  of  circumstances,  or  the  providence  of  God,  was 
icJ  1.0  restrict  his  labors  during  the  early  part  of  the  year 
Li)  the  settlements  near  Yonge  Street,  where  he  suffered  so 
much,  not,  however,  without'  counterbalancing  success.  So, 
likewise,  Dr.  Bangs,  in  his  history  of  that  year,  says,  **Mon- 
liciil,  in  Lower  Canada,  was  visited  by  Joseph  Sav/yer."  This 
was  probably  not  an  exclusive  appointment  to  that  place,  ])ut 
DUO  of  those  pioneering  raids  which  were  frequently  made  off 
tl:c  regular  Circuit  for  a  time,  which  characterized  the  opera- 
tions of  that  day.  Most  likely  Sawyer  took  advantage  of 
Hangs'  presence  in  the  Bay  country  to  go  down  and  visit 
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^lontret)!.  The  Doctor  says,  **  He  found  a  few  persons  tbere 
who  had  belonged  to  the  Methodist  Society  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  boforc  the  Revohitionary  war,  who  received  him  cor- 
Oiially,  and  assisted  him  in  procuring  a  school-room  for  preach- 
ing. A  Mr.  Maginnis  and  his  sister,  both  unmarried,  were 
among  the  first  who  attached  themselves  to  the  Society  in 
Montreal,  and  they  remained  faithful  through  all  the  vicissi- 
tu'Jos  through  which  Methodism  was  called  to  pass  in  that 
city  until  their  deaths." 

11.  An  incident  was  related  to  the  writer  by  Mr.  Sawyer 
himself,  which  occurred  in  connection  with  his  endeavors  in 
Montreal,  and  which  will  show  how  Methodist  preachers  were 
regarded  in  certain  quarters,  and  the  difficulties  through  which 
they  had  often  to  make  their  way.  Mr.  8.,  who  was  very 
apostolic  in  his  appearance  and  spirit,  and  very  urbane  in  his 
manners-',  thought  it  might  be  well  to  call  on  and  endeavor  to 
conciliate  the  minister  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  the  citv. 
He  did  call,  and  when  he  came  into  the  minister's  presence, 
making  a  polite  bow^,  he  addressed  the  clergyman  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : — "  Sir,  I  am  a  Methodist  minister  sent  to  labor 
in  this  city  and  vicinity  by  Bishop  Asbury  ;  and  as  yourself 
and  I  are  the  only  Protestant  ministers  in  the  place,  I  have 
made  bold  to  ^.all  upon  you,  with  the  desire  to  have  some 
conversation  about  the  interests  of  religion  in  the  country." 
''  You,  indeed !"  (said  his  reverence,  with  a  mingled  look  of 
surprise  and  displeasure)  "  I  would  rather  encourage  the 
lloraan  Catholics  than  such  as  you  dissenters.  No !  Get  out 
of  ray  sight !"  While  these  words  were  bein^  uttered  he  was 
sideling  along  towards  where  stood  his  trusty  staff,  which  he 
grasped,  when  he  came  near  enough,  with  the  design  of 
driving  the  lowly  missionary  from  his  house.  Mr.  Sawyer, 
finding  himself  in  the  'wrong  box,'  expressed  his  'regret  for 
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the  intrusion,'  said  he  'meant  no  oflfence,'  and  keeping  a 
cautious  eye  upon  his  cane,  *  bowed  himsell  out'  backwards  as 
deputations  do  frona  the  presence  of  royalty,  till  he  got  beyond 
the  precincts  of  the  parsonage,  when  he  beat  a  hasty  retreat 
from  the  place  of  his  unsuccessful  advance.  The  state  of 
^Fethodism  in  that  commercial  emporium  at  the  present  timo, 
(1866)  with  its  six  churches  and  thousands  of  adherents, 
shows  that  the  attempts  of  Sawyer,  and  those  who  followed 
him,  were  not  wholly  vain. 

15.  Ilis  name  stands  for  the  Bay  of  Quinte  a  second  ycai, 
changing  Vannest  for  Madden  as  a  colleague,  He  had  been  two 
years  out  of  the  Province  at  our  present  date  (1806).  TJieso 
he  had  spent  in  his  native  State— the  first  year  in  the  Croton 
Circuit,  and  the  second  in  New  llochelle.  While  in  one  or 
other  of  those  Circuits,  as  he  informed  the  writer,  he  had  an 
interview  with  the  noted  deistical  writer,  Thomas  Paine,  who 
resided  within  the  bounds  of  his  Circuit,  and  -whom  Mr.  8. 
found  to  be  filthy  in  his  person  and  habits,  as  well  as  drunken, 
and  most  repulsive  in  his  manners,  going  about  with  his  coat 
tied  around  him  with  a  piece  of  rope ;  and  thrusting  his  hands 
at  table  into  the  sausage  dish  instead  of  using  a  fork — char- 
acteristics which  in  no  wise  recommend  infidelity  to  us  for 
this  life,  while  it  leaves  us  without  hope  for  the  life  to  come. 

16.  After  the  lapse  of  the&e  two  years  he  is  thought  worthy 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  preachers  and  work  iu 
Upper  Canada,  which  this  year  (1806-  7)  is  constituted  a 
District  in  itself,  three  of  the  Circuits  in  Lower  Canada  beinij; 
made  a  new  and  independent  District.  Mr.  Sawyer  was  now 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  had  undergone  the  fatigues  of  the 
itinerancy  nine  years,  which  in  that  day  was  considered  a  long 
time.  No  wonder  lie  should  have  thought  of  comforting  him- 
belf  with  a  wife,  which  he  did  soon  after  his  return   to  the 
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country,  in  tlie  person  of  a  maiden  lady  of  some  means,  by  the 
name  of  Chloc  Bailey,  the  sister  of  a  very  respectable  Metho- 
dist, Mr.  John  Bailey,  who  has  been  twice  mentioned  in  this 
work  already,  and  who  will  often  come  into  sight.  She  and 
her  friends  resided  at  Moulinette,  in  the  township  of  Cornwall, 

17.  Mr.  Sawyer,  at  this  period  of  bis  life,  must  have  been 
cjuite  prepossessing.  He  was  of  medium  height,  very  erect, 
well  proportioned,  and  of  dignified  carriage.  His  face  was 
oval,  his  forehead  notunintcllcctual  looking,  and  his  eyes  very 
large  and  full.  He  was  plain  in  his  dress,  but  neat  and  taste- 
ful. His  hair  was  cut  short  in  front  and  left  to  fall  upon  his 
shoulders  behind  ;  and  he  wore  the  unfailing  bread  leafed  hut 
and  graceful  cut  away  coat.  Exactly  tweiity-sii:  years  after, 
the  writer  made  his  acqujyntance :  the  above  description 
would  have  answered  then  when  his  locks  wore  beginning  to 
Aviiitcn.  At  this  latter  date  and  two  years  after,  when  wc 
were  appointed  to  the  Circuit  on  which  the  old  veteran  Ijved, 
lie  still  rode  to  meeting  on  horseback,  with  chevals  on,  and 
his  cloak  strapped  on  the  mail  pad  behind,  after  the  fashion  of 
his  active  days.  His  portmanteau,  when  he  went  a  journey, 
was  the  orthodox  saddle  bag,  to  have  given  up  wliich  he  would 
liuvc  regarded  as  a  sort  of  departure  frym  the  faith. 

18.  Our  subject  was  perhaps  no  more  than  a  medium 
preacher,  in  point  of  matter,  for  his  own  day  ;  but  possibly 
superior  to  most  of  his  brethren  with  respect  to  manner.  Ho 
was  self  possessed,  fiuetit,  hut  also  lively  and  energetic.  Ho 
Inid  acquired  a  fair  share  of  inform  ition  on  all  general"  sub 
joctf!,  and  had  good  conversational  powers  usin^  languige,  ir 
uiiglu  bo  admlLted,  sometimes  a  little  pretentious.  He  "had 
unbounded  coiifideni'e  in  the  pre>criptions  of  Mr.  Wesle\,'s 
Viimitive  Physic;  and  was  aUo  a  true  reptesentative  of  the 
age  to  whidi  he  belonged  in  his  belief  in  the  medicinal  virtues 
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of  electricity.  He  had  invented  and  made  for  himsolf  an 
electrifying  machine,  which  was  fastened  in  a  portable  box 
with  a  lid  to  it,  which  admitted  of  being  moved  about.  The 
old  gentleman  once  told  the  writer  of  his  having  cured  himself 
of  the  ague,  by  a  succession  of  slight  shocks  of  electricity. 
In  1834  he  fell  from  a  load  of  hay  and  broke  his  leg,  which 
being  badly  set  shortened  it  considerably,  and  spoiled  his 
previous  elasticity.     But  we  must  not  further  anticipate. 

19.  Sawyer,  though  married,  travelled  his  District  from  end 
to  end  with  great  punctuality,  and  labored  with  great  energy 
and  success  ;  and  that,  too,  accompanied  by  his  very  particular 
wife,  whose  fear  of  dirt  was  so  great  that  she  carried  with  her 
her  own  bed  and  her  cups  and  saucers,  which  were  always 
washed  with  her  own  hands — a  sort  of  eastern  caravan-style  of 
travelling  was  theirs. 

20.  Some  change  had  been  made  in  the  distribution  of  the 
Circuit  Preachers  from  the  previous  year.  Madden  and  Bishop 
exchanged  Circuits — the  former  going  to  Long  Point,  and  the 
latter  coming  to  Smith's  Creek.  Bangs,  who  had  married  a 
Miss  Mary  Boulton,  in  the  township  of  Edwardsburgh,  at  the 
close  of  the  previous  year,  went  into  the  Lower  Province. 
Keeler  is  removed  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  new  Circuit,  not  any 
part  of  it  in  Canada,  as  Mr.  Playter  incorrectly  surmises,  but 
wholly  in  the  State  of  New  York,  running  along  the  soutli- 
east  side  of  the  noble  river  whose  name  it  bears,  and  embracing 
several  townships  below  where  Ojjdensburgh  now  stands. 
This  region,  by*lneans  of  a  ferry,  was  far  easier  reached  from 
Canada  than  from  the  interior  of  New  York,  from  whoso 
settlements  it  was  separated  by  a  wide  stretch  of  unsettled 
forest;  hence  its  connection  with  the  Upper  Canada  District. 
The  reason  for  Mr.  Keeler's  designation  to  it  would  probably 
be,  his  inability  to  remove  his  family,  and  his  home  being 
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nearly  directly  across  the  St.  Lawrence  on  tbe  Canada  side. 
Ryan  and  IHckett  are  the  only  two  of  the  Upper  Canada 
laborers  Vfho  remained  in  their  last  year's  place  of  appointment; 
Pickett  on  Yonge  Street,  and  Kyan  in  the  Bayof  Quinte  Cir- 
cuit, llyan  appears  in  the  Minutes  as  Icing  on  that  extensive 
and  important  Circuit  alone  ;  but  the  field  was  too  large  to  bo 
vs-orked  by  one  laborer,  and  doubtless  there  was  some  one  to 
be  provided  by  the  Presiding  Elder,  or  sent  on  by  the  Bishop. 
They  had  not  yet  learned  the  art  of  saying  "(one  to  be  sent)," 
or  "(one  wanteil),''  as  in  after  years.  Yet  in  all  the  vacancies 
that  occur  from  year  to  year  there  were  young  men  "  under 
the  Presiding  Elder,"  as  they  phrased  it,  in  a  course  of  train- 
ing for  presentation  to  the  Conference,  to  be  received  on  trial. 
Thus  we  have  seen  that  Bangs  gave  nearly  a  year's  tabor  in 
that  way  ;  and  many  of  the  early  preachers  in  the  same  n^an- 
ner  labored  a  year  or  more  longer  than  they  got  credit  for  in 
the  Minutes.  Who  Ryan's  helper  for  that  year  was  we  know 
not.  * 

21.  William  Case,  our  principal  subject,  was  removed  from 
the  Bay  of  Quinte  to  the  Oswegotchie  Circuit,  with  Gershom 
Pearse  for  his  senior  colleague,  who  was  brought  there  from 
the  Niagara  Circuit.  In  this  Circuit  he  was  among  th.c 
descendants  of  Paul  and  Barbara  Heck,  who  o.ame  froili  Ire- 
land with  Philip  7  ibury  in  17G0.  The  lady  was  the  instru- 
ment of  stirring  up  that  servant  of  God  to  preach  when  ho 
had  become  recreant  to  his  duty,  which  occurred  in  ITCCi 
fronj  which  time  regular  Methodist  preaching  was  mainlain^d  in 
Ihe  city  of  New  York.  These  two  persons  were  among  the 
most  aclive  promoters  of  the  enterprise  of  erecting  the  first 
"  preaching  house"  in  that  city,  which  was  built  in  1768  j  Mr. 
lleck  was  one  of  the  original  tiustecs,  and  Mrs.  II.  whitewashed 
it  with  her  own  hands.    They  had  resided  for  a  time  at  Cam- 
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den,  near  Lake  Champlain,  where  ihay  were  the  founder?, 
along  with  Embury  and  otliers,  of  another  new  Methodist 
cause.  They  had  lived  in  Lower  Canada  tc  "cars,  conun;:; 
lo  Augusta,  in  Upper  Canada,  in  ITS-").  They  ^'  led  on  "  Lot 
No.  4,  3rd  Goneession,"  in  the  neighborliood  of  the  Big  Crock, 
where  a  class  was  immediately  gathered,  in  whicli  was  cm- 
braced  John  Lawrence,  who  married  P.  Embury'.s  widow, 
that  memorable  lady,  as  well  as  the  Hecks,  with  Samuel 
Embury,  Philip's  son,  for  leader.  Paul  Heck  had  passed  away 
fourteen  years  before  Mr.  Case's  coming  on  the  Circuit;  but 
Barbara,  only  two  years  before,  namely,  in  1804.  But  one  of 
their  sons  was  there  at  the  time  of  Air.  C.'s  first  sojourn, 
namely,  Samuel,  their  third  son,  born  in  Camden  in  1771, 
who  was  a  respectable  local  preacher.  Jo/til^  the  eldest,  born 
in  New  York  in  17G7,  had  died  only  the  year  before  (1805) 
in  the  State  of  Georgia.  Jacob f  the  second,  of  whom  more 
i'arther  on,  was  still  in  Lower  Canada.  Samuel's  residence 
iy;>«  nea*-  the  old  Blue  Church  grave-yard,  where  his  father 
and  mother's  remains  reposed. 

22.  In  this  Circuit,  besides  Mr.  Samuel  Heck,  there  were 
other  local  preachers  of  eminence,  such  as  Wm.  Hallock,  ol 
Eiizabethtown,  near  where  Lynn  now  stands,  who  had  been 
received  on  trial  in  the  cravelling  connection,  in  the  closing 
part  of  the  last  century  (1791),  and  had  labored  one  year  on 
a  Cii'cuit  (the  Duchess)  in  the  State?,  but  who  had  desisted 
from  want  of  health;  a  good  man,  of  a  sympathising  spirit, 
with  a  pathetic  manner  of  preaching,  who  excelled  in  the 
delivery  of  funeral  sermons,  then,  and  long  after,  an  invariable 
requisition  for  all  who  died  ;  and,  in  consequence,  whose 
libora  were  in  groat  request  in  that  particular,  he  preach ln>.' 
atmorO  funerals  than  any  other  Uian  in  that  region,  travellinii 
cr  local,  of  whom  wore  anon  j  William  Brown,  of  the  Ilidcau, 
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whom  his  neighbors  called  "  Priest  Brown,"  who  m\l  coiue 
into  notice  as  a  travelling  preacher  of  no  mean  calibre ;  iiinl 
David  Brakenridgc,  who  was  magistrate,  miiitia  colonel,  ir.id 
local  elder,  all  in  one,  and  who  pcrrorm(3d  more  baptisiDS  in 
that  region  than  all  the  other  proLtcliers  put  together.  IIo  v.aj^ 
then  forty-three  years  of  age,  a  U.  E.  Loyalist,  and  'i'ory  of 
the  first  water.  IIo  had  some  education,  largo  experience  in 
public  matters,  and  good  preaching  talents,  but  he  was  very 
caustic  and  severe  on  all  who  differed  from  him.  He  has  had 
tho  rare  honor  of  preaching  Barbara  Heck's  funeral  .sermon, 
who  had  passed  away  two  years  before  with  the  Bible  on  her 
lap.  Wc  might  fill  many  pages  with  Mr.  B.'s  unusual  sayings 
and  doings.  lie  would  ''advise  thoso  so  strenuous  about  the 
quantity  of  water  in  baptism,  to  make  thorough  work  of  if, 
and  have  themselves  put  in  to  soak  over  night ;"  and  those 
that  "  carried  their  divinity  in  their  pocket,  to  put  a  lock  and 
key  on  it,  least  they  should  lose  it,"  referring  to  a  pretentious 
clergyman,  wlio  read  his  sermons,  and  who  had  tho  misfortune 
to  lose  his  manuscript  on  tho  way  to  his  appointment,  and  had 
to  dismiss  the  people  without  proachiug  to  them.  He  will 
cross  our  path  again. 

23.  This  Circuit  was  also  the  abode  of  several  lay  celebrities 
in  Methodism,  besides  those  already  mentioned  in  this  work, 
such  as  John  Van  Camp,  Peter  Browse,  Michael  Carman,  and 
John  Bailey  ;  and  others  whom  we  have  yet  to  mention,  some 
of  whom  had  a  very  eventful  history.  One  of  these  was 
now  a  member  of  tho  church,  and  a  thriving  merchant  on  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  township  of  Matilda,  who 
when  the  merest  child  had  been  left  by  some  accident  on  tho 
wilderness  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  botwoon  tho  mouths  of  tho 
Genesee  River  and  that  of  the  Niagara,  but  who  followed  up 
the  direction  tho  boat  went,  living  upon  berries  and  sleeping 
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in  the  woods,  till  he  overtook  his  parents  and  company  at  the 
latter  place.  lie  rose  to  opulence,  and  was  about  the  time  of 
Mr.  Case's  sojourn,  the  lead'uvx  financial  influence  in  the  Cir- 
cuit, and  thou'i,h  for  some  years  dismembered  from  the  central 
Methodist  Body  in  the  Province,  died  at  h.ngth  within  its 
pale,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  in  the  town  of  Brockvillo,  where 
he  had  resided  for  tho  laat  thirty  years  of  hii  life.  This  man 
was  Paul  Glassford,  Esq. 

24.  Another  very  marked  celebrity  of  this  class  was  Alex- 
ander Hose,  Esquire,  of  Highland  Scotch  par--nta;j;e,  whose 
history  will  bo  best  set  forth  by  the  transcription  of  an  entry 
in  the  author's  manuscript  journal,  made  at  Mr.   Rose's  firc- 
bide  in  1834,  after  hearing  him  narrate  the  incidents  recorded  : 
'' Williamsburg,  Sept.   19th,  18:34.     This  evening  at  tea  wo 
were  eniv;rtained,    or  rather   affoctcd,  by  our    kind    l;ost  A. 
Rose,  E::q.,  relating  his  adventure;^.     During  the  Revolutionary 
war,  in  the  year  1779,  being  then  in  his  elevtnth  year,  he  was 
seized  by  a  party  of  Indians  who  came  ty  the  house,  his  father 
being  from  home  and    in  confinement  iimong   tho  Americans 
for  being  a  Tory.     lie  travelled  with  the  Indians,  who  meant 
to  keep  him  and  bring  him  up  as  one  of  themselves,  from  the 
Delaware  River,  on  which  his  f  ither   was  settled,  to  Niagara. 
Being  found  to  bo  the  child  of  a  loyal  subject  of  llis  Miijesty, 
he  was  taken  from  the  ravages  by  the  oiumanding  officer,   a 
Mr.  Butler,  and  bound  apprentice  to  a  government  blacksmith, 
But  his  master  using  him  badly,  the  boy  got  on  board  one  of 
tho  only  three  vessels  then  on  tho  lake^J,  in  order  to  follow  tho 
people  with  whom  he  had  become  acc^uaintcd  while  among  tho 
Indians,  and  who  had  gone  to  Lower  Canada.     Finding  no 
means,  however,  of  going  farther  down  tluin  Carlton  Inland, 
near  Kingston,  ho  staid  in  Mic  vessel  while  they  Avcnt  a  few 
trips,  when  liading  an  old  neighbor  of  his  father,  he  eloped 
from  the  vessel,  thouirh  he  was  once  retaken  uud  loaded  with 
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irons.  His  friends,  however,  ultimately  got  him  attach'^vi  to 
the  army,  and  at  length  restored  to  his  father,  his  dear  nio^'ier 
having  died  of  grief  heforc  she  know  of  his  safety.  Since  then 
he  has  borne  a  commisfiion  in  His  Majesty's  army.  Tie  is  now 
a  man  of  wealth  and  refepectabiiity,  a  magistrate,  and,  best  of 
all,  a  Christian." 

25.  Mr.  Rose  had  a  senior  brother,  Mr.  John  Rose,  who 
lived  in  the  interior  of  the  township  of  Matilda;  though  not 
so  conspicuous  in  public  matters  as  his  brother  Alexander,  he 
was  even  a  more  advanced  Christian,  having  been  in  the  Lord 
i)cfore  him,  and  being  a  very  intelli2;ently  pious  and  useful 
class- leader  for  many  years.  lie  was  the  father  in-law  of  the 
Reverend  and  nowvonurable  W.  H.  Williams,  and  grandfather 
of  the  Rev.  Thos.  Gr.  Williams.  Tiie  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  two  Rose's  v/ere  all  adherents  and  friends  of  Methodism, 
and  are  so  till  this  day. 

2().  The  writer  has  gleaned  but  one  single  incident  connected 
with  the  joint  labors  of  Messrs.  Pearse  and  Case  en  this  Cir- 
cuit; but  that  very  slight  occurrence  satisfied  him,  that 
althciugh  Mr.  Case  was  the  junior,  and  his  colleague  a  very 
faithful,  upright  man,  the  superior  taste,  discernment,  and 
juds^jment  of  the  younger  placed  him  in  advance  of  his  senior 
in  the  affection  and  contidcnce  of  the  people  ;  so  soon  did  he 
,,  begin  to  evince  that  commanding  influence  which  he  afterwards 
'exercised  so  many  years  over  people  and  preachers.  A  lady 
of  our  acquaintance,  as  she  informed  us  many  years  afterwards, 
stung  by  the  ill-judged  interference  of  Mr.  P.,  in  a  certain 
matter,  told  him  that,  notwithstanding  his  i>ertinaciou8  aus- 
terity, "Mr.  Case  had  more  religion  in  hh  little  finger  thui 
ho  had  in  his  whole  body.''  This  was  not  a  commendablu 
way  of  addressing  a  minister  whatever  mistake  he  may  have 
made  ;  but  Mr.  Case  never  put  himself  in  a  position  to  jlloff 
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of  any  one  accosting  him  in  that  manner.  lie  oboycd  the 
advice  of  Paul  to  Tinaothy,  and  *'  let  no  man  despise  his 
youth." 

27  This  year,  Robert  Perry  is  removed  from  one  extreme 
of  the  work  to  the  other  almost — being  brought  from 
lie  Ottawa  and  placed  on  the  Niagara  Circuit  in  the 
position  of  second  preacher.  The  only  glimpse  we  get  of 
honest  Robert  in  this  Circuit  is  the  following:— Preaching 
a  sermon  at  the  "Fifty  Mile  Creek,"  a  little  too  allegorical, 
which  diverted  the  less  reverential^  and  ofifended  the  taste  of 
the  more  grave  aiid  discerning,  a  frequent  mistake  of  the 
times :  a  hired  man  returned  from  the  meeting  to  the  family 
with  which  he  lived,  and  said,  '*  The  minister  preached  all 
about  sheep,  and  all  the  people  laughed,  except  Hugh  Wilson, 
and  he  looked  as  mad  /"  This  Mr.  Wilson  was  one  of  the 
worthies  of  Upper  Canadian  Methodism,  who  will  come  favor- 
ably into  notice  before  our  story  closec :  also,  of  his  getting- 
overwhelmed  in  religious  meetings  and  shouting  uproariously. 

28.  This  year  a  new  name  appears—first,  asbcing  received 
on  trial ;  and  next,  as  being  appointed  to  Upper  Canada,  and 
stationed  in  charge  of  the  Niagara  Circuit,  over  Mr.  Perry. 
This  was  no  other  than  the  excellent  Thomas  AVhitehead,  a 
name  which  afterwards  became  a  household  word  in  Canadian 
Methodist  families.  But  he  is  even  now  (ISOG)  no  junior. 
He  was  born  as  early  as  1762,  in  Duchess  County,  in  the  then 
Province  of  New  York.  Ho  was  converted  at  tlic  early  ago 
of  eighteen  (in  1780)  years  ;  and  his  obituary  in  the  Cant-  'ian 
Minutes,  written  no  doubt  by  men  who  had  his  sonal 
history  from  his  own  lips,  says  he  began  to  prcacli  tmoc  years 
after,  at  tbe  age  of  twenty  one,  and  that  he  "  labored  about 
three  years  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York  and  Albany, 
when  he  waa  sent  as  a  missionary  to  the  Province  of  JIqxh 
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Scotia,  and  continued   tlierc   and  in  New  Brunswick  about 
sixteen  years."     The  first  tin\t',  howevor,  his  narae  occurs  in 
tlie  Goncr.il  Minutes  is  in  1791,  as   stationed  undor  the  Pre- 
siding Eldership  of  the  Ilov,  Mr.  Blp.ck,  on  the  Liverpool  Cir- 
cuit, N.  S.     Methodist  matters  were  not  always  adjusted  in 
that  orderly   way  at  that  early  period,  which  obtained  after 
the  Church  was  more  fully  organized.     Besides,  the  connexion 
of  the  Eastern  Provinces  with  the   United  States  cor.nection 
was  always  very  slight,  variable,  and  somewhat  anomalous. — 
Mr.  Whitehead  marritd  a  very  worthy  lady  in  that  country, 
and  it  seems,  for  a  time,  was,  at  least  partially,  located.     In 
180G,  he  came  to  the  New  York  Conference,  seeking  employ- 
ment in  the   ministry  of  the  M.  E,  Church,  the  work  in  his 
own   Province  being  supplied  with  Wesleyan    Missionaries 
directly  from  the  British  Conference.     His  large  family  of  six 
children  was  an  objection.     The  Rev.  Jos.   Sawyer  informed 
the  writer  that  he  interceded  for  him  ;  and   Bishop  Asbury 
consented,  provided  he  would  accompany  Mr.  Sawyer  to  Cana- 
da.    This,  hi  J  being  a  British  subject,  and  the  prospect  of 
settling  his  sons  in  a  new  and  fertile  British  Province,  enabled 
him  to  consent  to,  although  it  involved  a  large  outlay  and  a 
long  and  toilsome  journey.      His  Conference  oVituary  says: 
**  He  and  his  family  came  in  an  open  boat  from  Albany  to 
Niagara."     This  could  only  have  been  done,  as  we  have  seen 
it  was  in  other  cases,  by  ascending;  tbu  Mohawk  liiver  to  Fort 
Stanwix ;  effecting  a  portage  into  Wood   Creek ;  descending 
NVood  Creek  into  Oneida  Lake  ;  passing  out  of  the  Lake  down 
the  Onondaga  liiver  to  Lake  Ontario  at  Oswego ;  coasting 
the  south  shore  of  the  last  mentioned  lake  to  its  western  ex- 
tremity and  then  crossing  the  Niagara  River  into  Canada.  In 
this  long  voyage  of  six  weeks,  they  subsisted  on  hoiled  (vheat. 
AVe  arc  told  ho  first  located  his  family  in  the  then  ncvv  and 
promising,  but  now  decayed  village  of  St.  Pavid,  w  jich  was 
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at  that  time  of  prime  importance  Methodistically,  being  situa- 
ted near  the  historically  famous  Warner's  Chapel,  of  which 
more  anon. 

29.  Mr.  Whitehead  was  large  in  person,  and  then  in  vigor- 
ous health,  but  a  matured  man  o^  f art j -four.  Ho  was  a  per- 
son of  extensive  reading,  agreeable  n^anncrs,  great  conversa- 
tional powers,  and  had  gained  much  experience.  Ai\d  although 
tiannnclled  with  a  very  peculiar  impediment  in  his  speech,  he 
was  justly  regarded  as  a  very  good  and  interesting  preacl)or, 
quite  beyond  the  average  of  tl.ut  day.  As  he  came  to  remain 
for  life,  he  was  no  small  accession  to  the  ministry  of  the  infant 
church  in  this  new  country.  Ilis  peaceable  disposition,  sound 
judgment  and  loyalty  to  the  Conference,  made  him  of  invalu- 
nh!e  £;ervice  to  the  connexion  in  the  vicissitudes  it  paspcd 
through  in  after  years. 

30.  The  Lower  Canada  District  for  this  year  (1806),  was 
suppUed  by  Scmucl  Coatc,  Presiding  Elder,  stationed  in  Mon- 
treal ;  Nathm  Bnngs^  Quebec ;  Andrew  Frindle,  Ottawa  ; 
and  Willifim  Sni/der,  missionary  to  tlie  French.  The  last 
two  are  ncv/  names.  Tliey  had  been  received  on  trial  at  the 
Conference  of  that  year.  They  were  both  Canadians.  A 
word  or  two  about  each  of  them. 

31.  Andrew  Prindle,  was  born  in  Prince  Edward  District, 
on  the  3rd  of  April,  1780,  one  of  the  earliest  births  in  Upper 
Canada.  To  use  his  own  language,  ho  "  received  his  educa- 
tion in  Canada,  when  tliere  were  no  schools  and  no  books." 
But  his  religion  gave  hia  clear  and  powerful  intellect  an  im- 
pulse at  an  early  period  of  his  life.  lie  joined  the  Methodist 
Cliurch  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  although  he  did  not  experience 
converting  grace  till  two  years  later.  From  an  itieidental 
allusion  in  his  obituary,  we  sunvise  he  had  labored  the  year 
previously  to  this  under  the  Presiding  Elder,  on  the  Niagara 
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Circuit.  At  the  time  of  his  being  received  on  trial  be  had 
eight  years  christian  experience,  and  was  tvrenly-six  years 
of  age.  He  was  not  destined  to  rise  to  ofl&ce,  or  to  fill  city 
pulpits  ;  his  want  of  polished  manners,  and  his  extreme  cor- 
pulence, which  came  upon  him  in  middle  life,  would  have 
Boracthiiig  to  do  with  this :  but  a  sounder  divine,  a  more 
original  preacher,  or  a  more  clear  exponent  of  IMclhodist  law, 
there  was  not  contemporary  with  himself  than  he  became. 
lie  was  destined  to  develop  his  intellect  more  by  thinking 
than  reading,  and,  we  might  add  also,  by  friendly  discussion, 
which  suited  the  beut  of  his  inquiring  mind.  This  year  he 
has  a  rough,  though  picturesque  Circuit,  but  afftsctionato  pa- 
rishoners,  who  cherished  long  after,  as  tho  writer  well  knows, 
pleasant  memories  of  young  Andrew. 

32.  WiiXTAM  Snydeh,  was  a  sort  of  Colleague  to  Prindlc, 
(as  the  Frencli  in  the  Ottawa  country  were  more  accossible 
than  anywhere  else),  with  a  roving  commission  to  go  wherever 
he  found  an  open  door  among  that  class  of  the  population. 
Snyder  was  of  German  extraction,  but  had  learned  the  French 
language  in  his  boyhood  in  Lower  Canada,  English  being, 
however,  his  vernacular.  Having  been  converted  in  Upper 
Canada — somewhere  in  the  township  of  Edwardsburgh — and 
having  become  a  preacher,  as  he  possessed  the  ability  to  speak 
and  read  in  French,  and  was  very  much  drawn  out  for  tho 
conversion  of  the  Franco  Canadians ;  as  we  learned  from 
his  relatives  and  neighbors  in  the  Matilda  Circuit  many  years 
'nfterwards,  it  was  thought  he  might  be  useful  to  that  people. 
Jle  did  not,  however,  succeed  to  any  considerable  extent. 

33.  Dr.  Bangs'  account  of  the  matter,  who  was  contem 
porary  with  the  event,  is  as  follows : — *'  He"  (Snyder)  '*  entcr- 
od  upon  his  work  in  a  French  settlement  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
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Ottawa  River,  and  for  a  time  was  cordially  received  and  lis- 
tLM)cd  to  with  much  attention,  so  that  great  liopes  were  enter- 
tained of  a  {successful  issue  of  his  labors.  Having  occasion, 
however,  to  be  absent  from  his  field  of  labor  for  a  few  weeks, 
the  parish  priest  took  the  oppoitunity  to  go  among  the  people 
and  warn  them  of  the  danger  of  hearing  the  *  Protestant 
heretic,'  threatening  them  with  cxcommunicatiim — wliich,  in 
their  estimation,  was  a  sure  prelude  to  damnation — if  they  did 
not  desist.  This  so  wroaglit  upon  their  fears,  that  upon  the 
return  of  Brother  Snyder,  not  a  soul  dared  to  hear  him  or 
receive  him  into  his  house.  lie  was,  therefore,  reluctantly 
compelled  to  abandon  the  enterprise  in  despair."  It  was  the 
misfortune  of  Methodism  in  that  day,  that  the  Church  had  not 
missionary  funds  to  sustain  her  agents  during  the  tedious  pro- 
cess of  indoctrinating  the  people.  This  was  no  doubt  the 
cause  of -Mr.  S.'s  lamentable  and  injurious  absence,  enforced 
by  the  necessity  of  looking  after  the  interests  of  bis  family, 
who  were  located  sev<  nty  or  eighty  miles  from  his  field  of 
labor.  Otherwise,  from  what  the  author  learned  of  his  skill 
and  prudence  twenty-six  years  afterwards,  judging  from  wliat 
has  since  been  eflfected,  he  would  likely  have  met  with  some 
success.  We  leave  this  brother  for  the  present,  about  whose 
fate  there  is  a  melancholy  interest. 

34.  As  to  the  remaining  laborer  in  this  district,  we  shall 
let  him  tell  of  his  appointiuent,  labors,  and  their  results,  in  his 
own  words.  *'  I  have  before  spoken  of  Montreal  and  Ottawa. 
Nathan  Bangs  volunteered  his  services  for  Quebec.*'  (Bc- 
foro  v.e  permit  Mr.  B.  to  proceed  further  with  his  narrative, 
we  should  perhaps  remind  the  reader  directly  of  what  he  has 
learned  incidentally  already  from  the  previous  part  of  this 
work,  that  this  ancient  city  enjoyed  the  labors  of  a  Methodist 
local  preacher  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Tufify,  a  military  gentle- 
man, who  preached  in  it  as  early  as  1780,  and  contiaucd  for 
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llic  space  of  three  years,  when  lie  had  to  leave  for  Europe 
ivilh  tlie  army ;  and  also  that  the  Rev.  Samuel  Merwin,  whose 
biograpliy  he  has  read,  spent  six  weeks  therein,  laboring  to 
sstahlifih  a  cause,  in  1803.  The  labors  of  neither,  however, 
resulted  in  establishing  a  society.  Mr.  Bangs,  therefore,  had 
to  break  up  the  ground  anew.  "We  resume  the  account  in  his 
liistory.)  *'  After  spending  a  few  weeks  in  Montreal  to  supply 
until  their  preacher,  Samuel  Coate,  arrived,  he  sailed  down  the 
Uiver  St.  Lawrence  for  Quebec,  and  arrived  there  on  Satur- 
day morning.  Having  a  few  letters  of  introduction,  he 
delivered  them,  and  by  great  exertions  succeeded  in  hiring 
a  room  and  getting  it  seated  that  day.  He  preached  his  fi.'st 
sermon  on  Sabbath  morning  to  a  tolerable  congregation." 

35.  The  above  is  from  Dr.  Bangs's  History  of  the  M.  H. 
Church  :  we  quote  now  from  his  life,  in  which  he  speaks  in  the 
first  i>erson.  *'  After  preaching  for  a  few  times,  such  were  the 
encouraging  signs  that  I  hired  a  more  eligible  room  for  our 
meetings,  and  another  to  live  in,  and  in  about  four  weeks  sent 
for  my  wife,  who  arrived  in  safety."  (The  more  **  eligible 
fDom,''  says  the  private  journal  of  a  gentleman,  whom  we  shall 
hereafter  introduce  to  the  reader,  was  the  "Attic  of  the  Free- 
mason's Hall.")  ♦'  At  this  time  the  prospect  was  quite  flat- 
tering, the  congregation  was  large,  and  several  persons  appear- 
ed remarkably  friendly."  Among  his  friends  was  the  second 
son  (Jacob)  of  Paul  and  Barbara  Heok,  of  New  York  celebrity, 
who  was  married  to  a  Miss  Shorts,  and  settled  ia  business  ia 
Quebec.  Anotljer  of  his  friends  was  Mr.  Peter  Langlois. 
born  in  the  Island  of  Gurnsey  in  1784,  and  he  had  heard 
the  Methodists  preach  as  early  as  1791 ;  he  had  arrived  in 
that  city  on  the  8th  of  June,  before  Mr.  Bangs  arrival:  after- 
wards he  became  converted,  joined  the  society,  and  became 
class  leader,  ti'ustee,  and  local  preacher,  preaching  in  both 
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Pi'tiiich  and  Euglisli,  proving  liimself  a  pillar  in  tho  Churcli 
of  God  till  the  day  of  his  death,  which  occurred  so  lately  as 
18G4.  It  is  from  7us  journal  the  above  quotation  was  made, 
a  document  on  which  we  may  have  frequently  to  draw,  l>y 
which  Mr.  L.  will  often  come  into  notice. 

36.  "His  congregations,''  says  Mr.  Bangs'  biographer. 
«'•  dwindled  away  to  half  a  dozen  persons.  Curiosity  alone  had 
prompted  the  first  numerous  attendance.  His  eighty  dollars 
were  at  last  expended.  *  It  seemed  impossiblo,'  said  he,  '  to 
lear  up  under  my  trials.  1  could  endure  opposition,  and  had 
boon  tested  in  this  respect ;  but  to  see  ho  result  of  my  labors  ; 
to  be  simply  let  alone  by  the  great  population  around  me, 
Reetiied  insupportable.  My  mind  at  times  sank  into  despon- 
dence. My  only  relief  was  in  prayer  and  preaching,  for  then 
I  forgot  my  desolation.  My  money  expended,  my  congrega- 
tion almost  annihilated,  among  strangers,  and  fearing  the 
cause  I  represented  would  be  disgraced  by  my  failure,  I  could 
only  hide  myself  in  Gnd.  But  the  trial  did  me  good.  I 
learned  lessons  from  it  I  have  never  forgotten.  The  keenest 
Euftcring  of  my  forlorn  condition  was  that  my  wife  had  to 
cntlurc  it  with  me  ;  but  I  thank  God,  she  bore  it  better  than 
I  did,  and  became  my  comforter.' 

37.  "Though  his  discouragement  continually  incroased,  he 
was  not  willing  to  give  up  his  post  till  he  could  l.old  it  no 
lorger.  Even  when  seemingly  at  this  extremity,  he  hoLl  on. 
*  I  was  at  last  embarrassed,'  he  says  *  to  meet  my  small  espcis 
es.  Having  engaged  a  man  to  saw  wood  that  I  hud  procuicJ 
for  y.'inter,  now  setting  in  with  great  severity,  he  came  on,' 
liiy  to  complete  the  job  which  he  had  begun  before.  Hiving 
no  money  to  pay  liim,  and  fearing  if  I  did  not  I  should  bring 
reproach  upon  my  profession,  I  requested  my  wife,  who  could 
speak  French  better  than  myself,  to  inform  him  that  he  need 
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not  finish  his  work  that  day.  He  replied  ne  must,  as  he  could 
not  come  again.  *  What  shall  I  do  ?'  J  said  to  myself.  After 
praring  a  while  I  went  to  an  acquaintance  and  told  him  I  ha(\ 
a  I'lvor  to  ask  of  him,  and  ho  must  not  deny  me ;  he  must 
le:id  me  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  and  if  I  should  bo  able  I 
wculd  return  it,  and  if  not,  ho  must  wait  itill  the  resurrectioh 
of  the  just  and  unjust.  Without  hesitation  he  granted  my 
retmest,  and  I  paid  the  laborer.  At  another  time  I  was  under 
the  necessity  of  borrowing  a  shilling  to  pay  the  woman  who 
broi'ght  mo  milk.  Tho  weekly  collectiou  in  the  congregation 
amo\inted  to  about  one  dollar,  and  this  was  all  I  had  to  de- 
pend upon  for  support,  after  expending  all  my  own  money. 
But  behold  the  goodness  of  God  !  When  he  had  sufficiently 
humbled  me  to  depend  upon  himself,  he  sent  me  help  in  a 
T7z.'j  I  little  expected.  I  suppose  that  by  some  means  infor- 
mation of  my  distressed  condition  was  given  to  some  benevo« 
'  •  .,  indiv^iduals,  who  now  ministered  to  my  necessities,  and 
that  too  in  a  manner  which  kept  their  liberality  from  all  os- 
tentation,  and  thus  made  their  gifts  the  more  welcome.  A 
servant  would  arrive  with  the  kind  respects  of  unknown  per- 
sons, with  valuable  presents  of  food,  sugar  or  tea,  and  some- 
times money,  and  these  from  strangers  with  whom  I  never 
became  acquainted.  These  instances  of  kindness  so  overcame 
me,  that  I  could  not  refrain  from  tears,  and  I  would  retire  in 
secret  and  pour  out  my  thanksgivings  to  God,  and  pray  for 
my  benefactors.' 

38.  "  He  remained  in  Quebec,  struggling  with  these  diffi 
culties  about  three  months,  when  in  accordance  with  the  itin- 
erant usage  of  the  times,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  ministerial 
brethren,  he  passed  up  the  liiver  to  Montreal,  exchai^ing  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year  with  Samuel  Coate,  who  had  been 
laboring  there  since  the  last  Conference.  Besides  the  moral 
lessons  he  had  learned,  and  tho  studien  his  leisure  had  fallowed 
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him  to  prosecute,  he  had  at  least  opened  the  way  for  his  suc- 
cessor. Ho  had  secured  an  humble  place  of  worship,  and  left 
a  few  Methodists,  honest  mechanics,  to  welcome  Coate.  The 
latter  by  his  advice  *  advertised  '  his  arrival  and  the  place  of 
his  preaching ;  the  dwindled  congregation  began  to  increase, 
and  Methodism  was  eiFectually  founded  in  Quebec,  and  will 
maintain  its  stand  there,  it  may  be  hoped,  till  the  end  of  time." 
Mr.  Langlois's  journal  says  that  Coate  "  met  with  more  suc' 
cess  than  Bangs,  and  left  a  clasii  of  ten  memhers.*^ 

39 >  "  In  ^Iontreal  he  (B).  labored  under  somewhat  more 
cheering  auspices.  During  the  remainder  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal year  he  had  incessant  work  and  gratifying  success.  He 
records  that  upon  a  calculation  of  his  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  the  year,  he  found  his  expenses  had  gone  about  forty  dol- 
lars over  all  he  had  received." 

From  the  details  which  this  laborer  furnishes,  we  may  have 
some  idea  of  whst  all  his  fellow  laborers  underwent. 

40.  We  ought,  perhaps,  to  say  that  two  other  places  in 
Lower  Canada  than  the  Circuits  already  mentiv,ned,  enjoyed 
this  year  the  ministrations  of  Methodist  preachers.  Dunham^ 
connected  with  Fletcher,  a  place  id  the  State  of  Verraontj 
making  one  Circuit  for  two  preachers,  belonging  to  the  Ash- 
grove  District,  New  York  Conference.  One  of  the  two 
preachers  was  a  former  Canadian  lal,crer,lleuben  Harris,  whose 
biography  we  have  already  given,  and  of  whom  we  are  glad  to 
get  another  glimpse.  His  senior  colleague,  Henry  Evansy 
who,  from  his  name  being  printed  in  italics,  wo  know,  from 
the  rule  in  such  cases  at  that  time,  was  in  cldcr^s  orders ;  it  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  inquire  after  him  further,  having  been 
m\y  partially  employed  in  Canada  for  that  one  year.  The 
numerical  results  of  their  labors,  bo  far  as  the  Dunham  pari 
*vf  the  Circuit  is  concerned,  separate  from  the  other  part,  it 
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would  now  be  more  tlifficuU  to  determine  than  the  value  of 
the  discovery  when  made. 

41.  Stanstead  stood  connected  with  the  same  Conference, 
but  with  a  different  district — the  Vermont.  It  waii  supplied 
by  Philip  Ayer,  whom  we  frankly  own  we  have  failed  to  trace ; 
or  that  we  are  able  to  give  any  further  account  of.  Nor  can 
we  tell  how  his  Circuit  prospered.  They  must  stand  over 
**  till  the  Lord  writeth  up  the  people." 

42.  The  total  numerical  results  of  the  year  we  have  just 
passed  over,  beside  the  two  Circuits  we  last  mentioned,  was  a 
nctt  accession  of  twc  hundred  and  ninety  members  to  the 
Church.  The  total  now  stands  at  two  thousand  three  hundred 
and  seventy  five.  Such  was  the  numerical  strer  h  of  Method- 
ism in  its  communicants  alone,  irrespective  of  its  hjarcrs  and 
adherent?,  in  Canada,  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Case's  first  sojourn 
therein.  Wo  have  not  been  furnished  with  data  for  dctei  min- 
ing the  number  of  church  edifices — they  certainly  were  not 
numerous  or  elegant.  Perhaps  there  was  a  dozen  meeting- 
houses in  the  two  provinces,  none  of  them  of  a  material  more 
substantial  thaa  wood,  and  several  of  thorn,  we  suspect,  only 
of  logs. 
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iiOOK    FOURTH. 


CASE  OUT  OF  HIS  SPECIAL    FIELD   OF    LABOR,  AND  HOW  IT 
FARED  WITH    HIM  AND  IT.  ,       ^ 


1.  The  Conference  at  the  close  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  of 
which  we  have  boon  writing,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  one  of 
which  wo  are  about  to  write,  sat  at  "  Coeyman's  Patent,  near 
Albany,  ]\[;iy  2ncl,  1807."  To  this  Conference  our  principal 
subject,  William  Case,  went  out  to  be  received  into  lull  con- 
nexion, and  was  ordained  deacon.  No  doubt  it  was  a  time  of 
{^reat  interest  and  enjoyment  to  him  after  his  long  sec 'usion  in 
t!io  woods  of  Canada.  Being  worn  down  by  his  two  years  toil 
tlicrein,  and  enfeebled  by  exposure  to  the  miasma  of  its 
swamps,  he  requested  Bishop  Asbury,  who  was  now  the  sole 
superintendent  of  the  work,  Bishop  Whatcoate  having  died 
the  previous  year,  for  an  easy  appointment.  This  in  his 
estimation  would  likely  be  some  town  or  city.  But  his  namt, 
much  to  his  surprise,  was  read  off  for  ''  Ulster,"  so  called  '^ 
from  a  whole  county,  which  bore  that  designation,  more  than 
which  the  Circuit  included,  as  it  comprehended  the  whole  range 
of  the  Catskill  Mountains.  AVhcn  he  heard  the  announce- 
ment he  thought  the  appointment  cruel,  and  wept.  Yet  ho 
often  confessed  afterwards  that  it  was  the  host  appointment 
for  him  that  could  have  been  made.  He  had  the  benefit  of 
the  paternal  care  and  counsels  of  his  senior  colleague,  in  tho 
person  of  the  kind  and  fatherly  Elias  Vanderlip,  between 
whom  and  his  young  associate  a  mutual  esteem  and  affection 
sprang  up  of  a  lasting  character,  as  the  writer  knows  from  aa 
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interview  with  the  venerable  Vanderlip  in  the  city  of  Albany 
in  18.i7,  brought  about  by  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Mr. 
Cuso  to  this  aged  saint.  The  man  of  ninety  spoke  of  his 
coadjutor  of  other  years  with  smiles  and  tears.  lie  was  of 
Grernian  extraction — no  great  preacher,  but  simple-hearted, 
unctioup,  and  useful. 

.  2.  The  above  was  made  out  from  the  Minutes,  aud  from 
what  I  lieard  Messrs.  Case  and  Vanderlip  say  of  each  other. 
2\U:  C.'s  Jubilee  Sermon  gives  other  particulars,  and  nientiong 
ll:c  name  of  another  colleague.  This  one  whose  name  is  about 
to  be  mentioned  was  probably  an  assistant  to  the  other  two, 
employed  by  the  presiding  elder,  merely,  as  he  was  not  re- 
3eived  on  trial  till  two  years  later.  He  will  come  into  sight, 
igain,  as  he  came  to  a  tragic,  or  perhaps  wc  should  say,  heroic 
3nd,  ill  connection  with  the  Canada  work.  Mr.  Case's  word.s 
ivith  regard  to  his  Circuit  are  these: — 

'*  Again :  as  I  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  feeble  iii 
jtrength, — unable,  as  I  thought,  to  perform  the  labors  of  that 
Circuit,  I  opened  my  Bible  to  road,  when,  without  forethought 
aiy  eyes  fell  upon  Isa.  xli.  14,  15.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  : 
[  regained  my  strength,  the  mountains  were  easily  overcome, 
—myself  and  colleague,  Robert  llibbard  were  greatly  aided 
by  the  Spirit ; — we  could  '  thrash  the  mountains  ' ; — revivals 
in  religion  prevailed,  and  one  hundred  were  that  year  added 
to  the  societies  I" 

3.  Here  also  Case  formed  the  acquaintance  of  BIrs.  Covei), 
the  mother  of  two  distinguished  ministers,  and  the  grand- 
mother, if  we  mistake  not,  of  others  now  living  of  that  name; 
in  whose  house  ho  used  to  preach  ;  wlroHC  hospitality  he  en- 
joyed ;  and  of  whose  virtues  he  was  never  weary  of  speaking. 
Especially  would  he  often  tell  of  the  devotion  by  her,  of  her 
two  Utile  boys  asleep  on   Hie  bed,  as  a  thank  offering  to  God 
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for  converting  her  soul,  who  became  the  two  ministers  before 
mentioned  ;  one  of  whom  he  heard  preach,  and  the  other  exhort 
at  the  same  serTice  in  their  own  mother's  house,  while  he  fol- 
lowed with  the  never  failing  class-meeting. 

4.  Furthermore,  this  appointment  was  a  great  boon  to  his 
health.  Its  mountain  scenery  enlivened  his  spirit?^  and  its 
mountain  air  and  pure  spring  water  relieved  his  system  of  tho 
billions  taint  induced  by  the  ague  caught  in  a  new  country,  by 
which  his  activity  and  spirit  were  renewed.  They  met  with 
success  likewise  in  their  work  and  returned,  as  we  havo  seen, 
a  goodly  increase  at  the  end  of  tho  year. 

5.  Thns  have  we  had  to  consider  our  principal  hero,  for  one 
year,  outside  of  what  was  to  be  his  almost  life-long  field  of 
labor.  How  did  religious  matters  progress  in  the  Canadian 
field,  the  reader  will  ask,  during  his  absence  ?  To  the  answer- 
ing cf  thia  question  we  must  now  address  ourselves. 

6.  The  work  and  laborers  according  to  tho  Minutes  were 
dist'?buted  as  follows : 

"  UPPER   CANADA    DISTRICT. 

"Joseph   Sawyer,  Presiding  Elder. 
Long  Point,    Henry  Ilyan. 

Niagara,         N.  Jiangs,  T.  Whitehead,  N.  Holmes. 
Vonge  Strcctt  Andrew  Prindle. 
Bay  Quinte,    Luther  Bisiiop,  Elias  Pattie. 
Osiiegotrhie,    D.  Pickett,  J.  B.  Smith,  (J.  Hulbert. 
St,  Lawrence,  Samuel  Cochran." 

"  LOWER  CANADA   DISTRICT. 

•'  Samuel   Coatk,  Presiding  P]lder. 
Monti-eal,    Thomas  Madden, 
Quebec,        Samuel  Coate. 
Ottawa,      William  Snyder. 
Dunham,    Gershorn  Peai'se. 
Stanttcad,  Levi  Walker." 
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7.  Let  it  be  obisc'rvcd  distinctly,  Dunham  stood  connecter! 
with  the  Asligrovo  District,  New  York  (conference  ;  und  Slitn- 
stead,  with  th(3  New  London  District,  New  Enuland  Corifer- 
cncc.  This  arrangement  arose  from  tlic  fiict,  that  tlios(^  placrs 
so  near  the  Province  line,  were  easier  reached  hy  Prosidiii.^ 
Elders  from  the  United  States,  than  from  the  banks  oF  t!io 
St.  Lawrence,  in  going  from  which  the  Presiding  Elder  avouM 
have  to  pass  through  a  long  stretch  of  French  Roman  Clatho- 
lic  country. 

8.  Wo  have  seen  that  frequent  changes  in  those  days  were 
made  among  the  circuit  preachers  during  tlie  year,  by  tlic 
Presiding  Elders.  Nor  did  appointments  made  by  the  Bishops 
at  the  Conference  always  go  into  effect,  but  were  sometimes 
re-adjusted  by  the  oiliciary  above  indicated,  before  the  labors 
of  the  year  began.  Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  what  oc 
curred  to  Nathan  }3angs,  We  will  let  him  account  for  tlic 
matter  in  his  own  words.  "  This  year,"  said  he,  ''  I  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Niagara  Circuit,  about  three  hundred  andfift^ 
miles  from  home."  (lie  means  his  wife's  homo  in  Edwards 
burgh).  ''  I  purchased  a  horse  and  started  for  ray  new  cp 
pointment,  but  had  not  gone  over  ten  miles,  when  I  met  the 
Presiding  Elder  of  the  Lower  Canada  District,  who  requester! 
me  to  return  to  Montreal,  as  liishop  Asbury  had  said  when  he 
read  off  the  appointments,  that  prcb-iding  Elders  might  arratii!c 
it  as  they  saw  best.  After  deliberating  awhile  I  consented  fc 
go,  and  leaving  my  wife  at  her  father's  house,  I  embarked  iii 
company  with  William  Snyder,"  (whoso  starting  point  w.n 
Edwardsburg  also,)  "  a  French  Missionary,  and  most  cxcyliotil 
man,  on  a  scow  loaded  with  boards  and  flour,  and  sailed  ilowr 
the  St.  Lawrence  again.  Wo  had  several  hair-broadth  cscipes 
among  the  falls,  and  were  saved  only  by  all  hands,  preacliors 
and  other  passengers,  working  with  our  uiight.  1  hircJ  a 
room  in  Montreal  and  sent  for  my  wife,  and  wo  both  pursued, 
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uith  some  success  but  many  difficulties,  our  pastoral  labors. 
The  society  was  small  and  poor,  and  I  had  to  grapple  with 
many  embarrassments,  but  God  supported  me  through  them 
all." 

9.  Mr.  Snyder  was  going  to  the  Ottawa  to  serve  the  Englisb- 
ppeaking  inhabitants,  with  the  hope,  no  doubt,  ot*  finding 
nccess  occasionally  to  the  French.  Mr.  Bangs  we  suspect 
•ometimes  visited  that  Circuit  to  dispense  the  ordinances,  Mr. 
Snydt'v  not  being  yet  ordained  ;  although  we  do  not  rcmemb«n- 
to  have  ueard  him  spoken  of  in  that  country. 

10.  Mr.  Madden,  who  appears  in  the  Minutes  for  Montreal, 
had  labored  the  preceding  year  on  the  Long  Point  Circuit. 
The  name  of  that  Circuit  wo  find  dropt  from  the  Minutes  for 
the  year  of  which  we  are  writing  (1807-8.)  But  as  three 
laborers  were  designated  to  the  Niagara,  it  is  inoraHy  certain 
that  the  first-mentioned  Circuit  was  merged  in  this  one  for  the 
present  year,  as  it  had  sometimes  been  before.  But  as  Mr. 
Bangs  was  withheld  from  Niagara  and  returned  to  Montreal,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  some  young  man  was  called  out  by 
the  Presiding  Elder  to  labor  as  their  Preacher  on  that  Circuit 
with  Messrs.  Whitehead  and  Ilolmns. 

11.  As  to  the  field  of  labor  of  Mr.  Madden,  who  gave  up  his 

appointment  at  Montreal  to  Mr.  BangH,  we  learn  from  Mr. 

Lanizluis's  valuable  journal,  that  he  supplied  Quebec  in  1807 

instead  of  Mr.  Coate,  who  appears  in  the  Minutes  as  appoivit- 

e  I  to  that  station.     Mr.   (L,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  in 

thiit  city  the  latter  part  of  the  previous  Conference-year.    But 

Mr.  Madden  was  probably  sent  there  because  he  was  a  single 

man.  and  by  consequence  less  burdensome  to  the  funds  of  the 

infant  cause ;  and  he  released  Mr.  Coate  to  attend  to  general 

uiatters.     Perhaps  it  was  during  this  year  that  Coate  made 

his  first  visit  to  England,  which  took  place  at  an  early  day,  to 

U 
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solicit  subscriptions  to  assist  In  erecting  a  cliapcl  iu  the  city 
ofMciifrcal.  In  October  of  this  year,  (1807,)  Mr.  Langlois 
joined  tho  Quebec  class  under  Mr.  Madden's  pastorate,  the 
lunnbcT  of  mcnibcrs  being  then  twelve, 

12.  NfNiAN  lIoLMNs  is  a  new  name  which  appears  for  tho 
first  tir.ic  iu  the  Minutes  this  year,  among  those  "received  on 
trial."  I  Ic  Avas  of  Irisli  descent,  but  born  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  Whether  converted  and  called  into  the  work  in  the 
land  of  Lis  birth,  or  Canada,  even  his  children  do  not  know; 
but,  for  a  good  many  reasons,  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  was 
here,  and  iu  the  township  of  Elizabcthtown.  For  if  we  ,nis- 
tako  not,  be  was  rcp^ardcd  as  a  Canadian,  inasmuch  as  he 
remained  iu  the  country  during  the  war  of  1812. 

l.'i.  lie  was  not  large  in  person,  but  compact  and  sprightly. 
He  luid  betsn  pretty  well  educated  in  the  English  and  French 
languages.  Though  fervent  and  lively,  he  was  a  snug  and 
orderly  little  preacher  from  the  first,  who  seldom  missed  fire. 
VV^e  heard  him  spoken  of  with  rapture  by  the  people  both  of 
the  Ottawa  and  Augusta  Circuits.  He  is  remembered  by  the 
venerable  David  Wright,  at  whose  mother's  house  ho  used  to 
lodge  when  he  travelled  tho  Prince  Edward  Peninsula,  as  taste- 
ful and  tidy  in  his  person  and  dress,  with  his  boots  well 
polished.  He  was  very  attentive  to  his  horse,  and  loved  to  be 
well  mounted.  A  more  picturesf|uc  object,  by  the  way,  wo 
niiglit  observe,  than  one  of  these  equestrian  evangelists  of  yore 
is  seldom  seen.  Quite  as  much  so  as  a  ♦'  cavalry  man  "  fully 
accoutred.  Though  collected  and  methodical,  when  excited, 
as  an  old  class-leader,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Hohnns,  in- 
formed us,  he  was  demonstrative  and  powerful.  We  shall 
have  more  to  say  of  his  labors  and  character  at  a  future  time. 

14.  Besides  tho  one  just  presented,  several  other  names, 
new  to  Canada,  appear  on  the  list  of  appointments.    These 
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were  Ellas  Pattie,  I.  B.  Sraitb,  C.  Hulburt,  Samuel  Cocb- 
rrin,  and  Levi  Walker,  each  of  whom  we  must  now  present  to 
our  readers. 

15.  Of  the  early  life  of  Eltas  Pattie  the  first  of  the  above 
mentioned  five  men,  we  have  gleaned  very  little.  Where  be 
was  born  and  brought  up,  and  where  converted,  we  know  not. 
Also,  as  to  vbether  he  had  travelled  or  not  under  the  Presi- 
(lini^  Elder,  we  are  not  informed.  He  was,  however,  received 
on  trial  by  the  Conference  at  its  previous  session,  (1807,) 
along  with  Isaac  B.  Smith,  Ninian  Holmns,  Wm.  Snow,  and 
Opbas  Hulbert,  names  which  were  afterwards  more  or  less 
identified  with  Canadian  Methodist  history.  "We  have  barely 
learned  from  traditional  sources,  that  he  was  large  of  stature ; 
commanding  in  his  personal  appearance,  dressing  in  breeches, 
Blockings,  and  shoe  buckles,  which  costume,  with  his  graceful 
natural  attitudes,  set  ofi"  his  portly,  symmetrical  figure  to  great 
advantage;  strong  in  lungs  and  voice,  and  although  dignified, 
zealous  and  emotional.  He  was  regarded  by  the  simple  peo- 
ple of  those  days  as  a  very  powerful  preacher.  An  authentic 
incident  will  illustrate  this  matter.  An  old  Dutch  brother 
being  interrogated  as  to  the  character  of  a  recent  Camp  Meet- 
ing from  which  he  had  lately  returned,  said,  "  It  vas  a  poor, 
let  tull  time,  and  no  goot  was  tone,  till  tat  pig  Petty  come ; 
but  mit  his  pig  fist,  he  did  kill  te  Tuval  so  tet  as  a  nit,  ;uid 
ten  te  work  proke  out."  The  Methodists  of  that  day  were  fond 
of  the  demonstrative.  We  know  but  little  of  Mr.  B.'s  firht 
year's  labors. 

16.  The  Bev.  Isaac  B.  Smith  was  a  man  of  mark  in  his 
time.  He  was  received  on  trial  with  Pattie  in  180 7.  I  think 
lie  was  from  the  other  side  of  the  lines,  but  he  afterwards 
married  Mr.  Ryan's  daughter,  and  for  many  years  became 
(loiiiiciletJ  In  the  country.     The  writer  saw  and  heard  him 
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several  times  in  childhooil,  but  cannot  tell  much  ahout  hinj 
from  personal  recollections.  Ue  was  not  very  large,  but  com- 
pact, strong,  and  heavy.  He  early  became  bald.  lie  had  a 
strong,  though  dissonant  voice.  Ilis  was  considered  a  mind 
naturally  logical,  and  his  preaching  was  consequently  argu- 
mentative, approaching  to  controversial.  The  Canadians 
pronounced  his  sermons  great,  whether  they  understood  them 
or  not. 

17.  He  was  courageous.  After  his  ordination  he  ventured 
'to  marry  a  couple  within  the  Province  boundaries,  and  was 
consequently  prosecuted  by  the  privileged  class,  who  claimed 
the  exclusive  legal  right  to  celebrate  matrimony.  Unlike  the 
excellent  but  timid  Sawyer,  who  for  a  time  fled  the  country 
on  a  similar  charge  being  preferred  against  him,  Smith  stood 
his  ground,  searched  into  the  law  on  the  subject,  plead  his 
own  cause,  and  despite  the  talents  and  legal  lore  of  the  prose- 
cuting attorney,  and  the  judge's  brow  beating,  came  off  scot 
clear.  In  this  he  was  more  fortunate  than  his  father  in  law, 
Mr.  Ryan,  who  according  to  report,  was  banished  for  a  similar 
offence,  though  afterwards  made  a  subject  of  the  Governor's 
clemency  for  his  known  loyalty. 

18.  Smith  was  good  as  well  as  great.  The  holy  and  zealous 
George  Ferguson,  who  was  his  colleague  in  1818,  in  his  man- 
uscript journal  calls  him  "  That  man  of  God,  Isaac  B.  Smith." 
During  the  year  of  which  we  write  (1807,)  he  and  two  others 
travelled  the  long  and  rambling  Oswegotchie  Circuit;  but  we 

avc  nothing  touching  this  early  part  of  his  labors. 

19.  Of  Cephas  Hulburt  we  have  a  meager  account  to 
give.  Not  because  he  was  not  worthy,  but  because  we  have 
learned  so  little  about  him.  Whence  he  catoe  we  know  noi ;  or 
what  his  talents  were.  He  must  have  been  a  man  of  a  good 
moral  character,  for,  from  his  reception  on  trial  till  his  volun- 
ary  retirement  or  location  in  1810,  he  seems  to  have  passed 
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through  hia  several  degrees  creditably,  as  he  did  regularly. 
This  year  (1807)  ho  was  the  colleague  of  Pickett  and  Smith 
Du  the  Oswegotchie.  Pickett,  during  his  sojourn  on  this  Cir- 
cuit, was  very  effective,  both  in  preaching  and  dispensing  the 
ordinances.  Tlic  old  Oswegotchie  Register,  which  has  come 
into  our  hands,  shows  that  he  dedicated  to  God  in  baptism 
vast  numbers  of  those  who  were  afterwards  among  the  most 
influential  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  country. 

20.  Samuel  Cochran  had  travelled  three  Circuits  before 
becoming  connected  with  the  Upper  Canada  District :  name- 
ly, Grand  Isle,  Vergennes,  and  Litchfield,  in  two  of  which  ho 
had  held  the  '  charge.'  This,  together  with  being  placed  in 
charge  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Circuit  for  the  year  of  which  we 
v?rito  (1S07,)  proves,  that  though  young,  he  was  a  reliable 
man,  Ilis  present  Circuit  was,  as  we  have  seen,  only  construc- 
tively Canadian,  it  was  on  tiie  south  side  of  the  river  after 
which  it  was  called.  By  the  time  we  get  him  into  Canada 
proper,  we  hope  to  have  more  to  say  of  him,  and  that  good 
and  agreeable. 

21.  The  Canada  appointment,  which  stood  in  connection 
wi/-h  the  New  England  Conference,  Stanstead,  was  served  by 
a  laborer  whose  name  was  among  those  new  to  Canada,  name- 
ly, Lovi  Walker.  He  had  been  received  on  trial  in  the  N. 
E.  Conference  at  the  time  Case  was  received  in  the  New  ^  ork, 
(1805.)  Beyond  this,  we  at  present  know  but  little  about  him. 
(We  have  since  learned,  that  'he  was  only  mediocre  as  a 
preacher.)  He  went  the  road  which  so  many  of  the  early 
laborers  were  forced,  from  necessity,  to  go.  lie  located  as  early 
as  1811,  having  been  in  the  work  but  six  years.  But  we  observe 
that  while  he  continued  in  it,  he  had  very  good  Circuits,  on 
each  of  which  he  labored  alone.  There  was  a  return  of  mem 
bers  for  his  Circuit  the  previous  5'car  of  119  ;  this  year  he 
returned  124.    We  have  not  gone  over  the  Minutes  to  see 
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whether,  after  locating,  this  brother  ever  retnrned  to  the  itin- 
erancy or  not.        '  ' . 

22.  Dunham  Circuit,  connected  with  the  Rhinebec  District, 
New  York  Conference,  we  have  seen,  was  supplied  by  our  old 
friend,  Gershorm  Pearse,  whose  character  we  have  favourably 
considered  and  whose  history  we  have  given.  This  is  the  last 
wo  see  of  him  on  Canadian  ground.  This  sti-onp;  man,  with  a 
formidable  name  did  not  labor  this  year  without  fruit,  but  re- 
turned, after  ail  losses,  three  hundred  and  seven  members, 
against  two  hundred  and  ninety  one  of  the  previous  year. 
Farewell,  excellent  Gershorm  Pearse,  till  we  meet  in  heaven  j 

23.  The  Conference  year  of  which  we  write,  (1807-8,)  closed 
early,  for  the  ensuing  Conference  sat  in  New  York  as  early 
in  the  season  as  April  the  Cth ;  but  shcrt  as  the  year  bad  been, 
it  was  not  altogethor  barren  of  results.  Irrespective  of  the 
two  Circuits  in  the  eastern  townships  of  Lower  Canada, 
which  stood  connected  with  districts  in  the  States,  there  was 
a  nett  increase  of  one  hundred  and  ten  members,  making  the 
total  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty.  ^ 

24.  The  country  was  about  to  lose,  as  it  turned  out,  for- 
ever,  at  the  Conference,  one  of  its  ablest  ministers,  converted 
and  trained  in  the  Province,  the  large  and  dignified,  the  stu- 
dious and  well-informed,  the  wise  and  laborious  Nathan  Bangs. 
It  will  show  something  of  the  inconveniences  under  which  the 
preachers  labored  in  that  day,  from  the  long  journeys  they 
had  to  take  to  and  from  the  seat  of  Conference,  and  the  tardy 
manner  of  their  accomplishments,  and  also  the  disadvuntagcs 
to  their  work  from  their  long  absence. 

25.  "  In  the  latter  part  of  Jtauuary,  1808,"  saya  his  bio* 
grapher,  "  he  visited  with  his  wife  her  father's  house,  in 
Edwardsburgh,"  (near  the  well  known  rapids  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence, called  the  Gallops)  purchasing  there  a  sleiKb  for  the 
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long  journfty :  they  soon  afterwards  started  for  the  States." 
"We  crossed,"  hewrites^  "the  St. Lawrchce  at  Ogdensburgl), 
then  an  inconsiderable  village,  and  arrived  at  my  brother 
Joseph's  on  the  4th  of  March,"  Thus  were  two  whole  months 
consumed  in  going  from  Montreal,  r/rt  Ogdcnsburgh,  to  Stam- 
ford, Delaware  County,  New  York,  a  distance  which  could 
now  be  accomplished  in  as  many  days.  Happily,  no  time  was 
lost  by  those  early  preachers,  wherever  they  were,  for  they 
truly  "went  everywhere  preaching  the  word,"  and  they  felt 
thcmbclves  at  home  in  every  place. 

26.  Mr.  Bangs  attended  the  New  York  Conference.  As 
an  elder  he  had  a  ri/^ht  to  attend  the  (Jcneral  Conference, 
which  was  to  be  held  on  the  day  following  in  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore. This  he  resolved  on  doing,  and  went  in  company 
with  several  other  ministers.  Let  us  see  in  what  kind  of  style 
they  journeyed  to  those  august  assemblies  in  those  days. 
"Four  of  us,'*  says  he,  **  united,  and  hiring  a  two-horse  wag. 
gon,  travelled  together  as  far  as  Dover,  Delaware,  where  we 
left  our  horses  in  care  of  Ex-Governor  Bassett,  one  of  the  early 
converts  to  Methodism  in  that  State."  Thence  he  found  some 
other  means  of  conveyance  to  the  Conference.  '' 

27.  He  found  Baltimore  to  exhibit  Methodism  in  a  state  of 
strength  and  maturity  in  which  he  hfid  never  seen  it  before. 
Here  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  great  lights  of  the 
connexion,  with  whom  he  united  in  fVaming  the  Constitution 
of  the  Church,  and  providing  for  a  dclogaicd  General  Confer- 
ence ;  and  among  whom  he  was  henceforth  lo  take  lank  as 
one  of  the  leading  constructive  minds  of  this  tiion  growing  i;nd 
now  immense  religious  body.  "  From  the  East  were  Hcdding, 
Soule,  Pickering,  llutor,  and  others  ;  from  the  New  Ycrk 
Conference,  Oarrettson,  Cooper,  Crawford,  Tiiatchcr,  Clarke 
Ostrander  ;  ^rom  the  Philadc^')hia  Conference,  Ware,  Kvcrctt, 
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Chandler,  McClusIicy,  Bochui,  Bishop,  Budd,  Bartine  ;  from 
the  Baltimore  Conference,  IXecd,  Hilt,  Sargent,  Ilozell,  Smi:!:, 
George,  Wells,  Gruber,  Kjland,  Sbinn,  Roberts ;  from  tlie 
Virginia  Conference,  Bruce,  Lee,  Mead ;  from  South  Carolina, 
Randall,  Pcobus,  Mills ;  and  from  the  Old  Western  Confer- 
ence,  McKendrie,  Lakin,  Blaokman." 

28.  As  to  Bangs'  preaching-talents  at  that  time,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Luckey  says  :  "  His  mind  was  evidently  accustomed  to 
elaborate  thought,  His  mode  of  preaching  was  scarcely  known 
among  the  Methodist  Preachers  before  his  day,  and  was,  in  tlie 
estimation  of  his  best  hearers,  an  indication  of  that  originality 
and  independence  of  mind,  which  in  a  young  man  promises 
distinction.  And  there  was  a  something  about  him,  a  moral 
and  nental  superiority,  which  impressed  all  observers,  that  he 
was  a  prince  and  a  great  man  in  Israel."  If  the  author  is 
permitttrl  to  carry  down  this  work  sixteen  years  later,  he  will 
then  inform  the  reader  how  Bangs'  preaching  impressed  his 
Dwn  mind  under  his  newly-awakened  interest  in  religiou,  at 
which  time  it  was  his  privilege  to  hear  him  twice. 

29.  He  was  appointed  for  the  ensuing  year  to  the  Delaware 
Circuit  among  his  friends.  As  he  will  often  fall  in  with  the 
current  of  our  story,  he  continuing  the  life-long  friend  of 
Canada ;  and  as  we  are  very  loath  to  pa''t  company  with  him, 
we  will  not  take  our  final  leave  of  him  till  the  end  of  our  work. 

30.  The  year  which  closes  with  this  part  of  Methodism 
was  characterized  by  the  establishment  of  the  second  weekly 
paper  published  in  Montreal,  the  Canadian  Courant,  in  the 
office  of  which  there  was  a  young  man  learning  the  printing- 
business,  who  was  to  become  very  pious ;  to  marry  and  settle 
in  the  Upper  Province,  to  keep  *'  a  lodging-place  for  way  far 
ing  men,"  to  become  a  very  useful  leader  and  local  preacher 
and  then,  sooiewhat  late  in  life,  to  enter  the  itinerant  mini? 
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try.  This  then  youthful  person-'was  no  other  than  the  now 
(186G)  reverend  and  venerable  Stephen  Miles.  There  were 
Ihen  but  two  weekly  pupcrs  published  in  the  Upper  Provinco, 
and  we  opine  but  for  the  books  carried  in  the  Methodist  Preach- 
ers' saddle-bagg,  and  Bcattercd  by  them  through  the  country, 
the  reading  niattor  among  the  people  would  have  been  small 
indeed  ;  but  the  Methodist  people  of  that  day,  and  for  two  de- 
cades afterwards,  in  proportion  to  their  number  and  means, 
bought  vastly  more  and  better  books  than  they  do  now.  Our 
standard  works,  as  far  as  then  published,  were  nearly  in  every 
family.  Both  people  and  preachers  are  to  blame  for  the 
falling  off.  May  there  be«  iu  this  respect,  a  rcturu  to  the 
"old  paths." 
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case's  second  term   in    the   CANADA    FIELD,  AND  WHAT 
■  HAPPENED  DURING  TUAT   PERIOD. 


1.  Although  tlie  Canadian  Provinces  lost  theif  Bang8  at 
the  close  of  (he  preceding  period,  they  regained  their  Case  at 
the  beginning  of  this  one,  which  commenced  in  1808.      ,. 

2.  The  Stations  for  that  year  were  as  follow  : — 

LOWER   CANADA   DISTRICT.  :         "t   , 

Samuel  Coate,  Presiding  Elder. 
Qiiehec,  Samuel  Cochran. 
Montreal,  Thomas  Madden. 
'Ottawa,  William  Snyder. 

UPPER   CANADA   DISTRICT. 

Joseph  Sawyer,  Presiding  Elder, 
CornwaV,  Willium  Snow. 
St.  Lawrence,  Chandly  Lambert, 
Augusta,  Daniel  Pickett,  John  Reynolds. 
Bay  //  Qaintp,  ^imnvi  Holmns,  Cephas  Hulburc. 
Sinitlhs  Creek,  Elias  Pattie. 
Yonfie  Street,  Robert  Perry.  > 
Niagara,  Henry  Ryan,  J.  B.  Smith, 
Ancaster,  William  Case. 
Long  Point,  Thomas  Whitehead. 

PLACES   IN  LOWER  CANADA   CONNECTED  WITH  DISTRICTS 

IN   THE   STATES. 

Dunham,  (Ashgrove  District)  Oliver  Sikes. 
Stanstead,  (New  London  District,  New  England  Conference) 
Charles  Virgin. 
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3.  In  these  stations  wo  miss  another  one,  besides  Bangs,  of 
those  who  were  ?Ir.  Case's  fellow-laborers  while  in  Canada  the 
first  time,  who  has  left  for  the  United  States,  and  is  to  return 
to  the  Province  no  more — namely,  Luther  Bishop.     He  re- 
mained during  the  year  that  Mr.  Case  was  out,  and  being  ad- 
mitted to  Elders'  Orders  at  the  Conference  of  1807,  lie  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  best  Circuit  in  the  District,  the  Bay  of 
Quinte.     "  The  great  and  the  small  are  there."     Tiiis  under-^ 
sized  man  has  the  gigantic  Pattie  for  his  assistant.     The  year 
of  which  we  are  writing,  (1808,)  he  received  an  appointment  to 
the  Black  River  Circuit,  where  he  was  second  preacher.    The 
second  year,  he  is  first  in  that  same  Circuit.     The  next  year, 
(1810,)  falling  within  the  boundaries  of  the  newly-organized 
Genesee  Conference,  he  is   in    charge  of  Westmoreland,  a 
six-weeJiS  Circuit,  with  two  Elders  under  him.    All  of  those 
nppointmcflts  show  that  he  was  a  rising  man.     In  1811  he  is 
in  charge  of  Herkimer  Circuit,  where  he  stays  a  second  year 
in  the  same  position.     In  1812,  he  is  in  charge  of  Mexico 
Circuit.     This  is  his  last  appointment,  for  at  the  close  of  tliis 
Conference-year,  namely  in  1814,  he  loaiteJt  having  travelled 
eleven  years,  a  long  period  for  that  day.     Why  he  left  the 
active  work,    or  whether  or  not  he  ever  returned,  we  know 
not.     We  suspect  he  did  not  enter  the  itineracy  again.    Dur- 
ing part  of  the  time  he  labored  on  Circuits  in  the  States,  he 
had  an  old  Canadian  acquaintance  for  his  Presiding  ]]lder  in 
the  person  of  our  principal  subject,  Rev.  Wm.  Case,  us  we 
shall  see.     For  the  present  we  must  leave  him. 

4.  Quebec,  founded  just  two  hundred  years  before,  (in  1 008,) 
is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Canadian  work  this  year,  (1808,) 
and  is  supplied  by  Samuel  Cochran.  From  tliis  appointn'cnt, 
as  well  as  from  his  after-ones,  it  seems  he  was  no  ivcan  man. 
At  the  present  we  have  no  particulars  concerning  his  labors 
there ;  but  we  find  from  the  Minutes,  thQae  invaluable  record?i 
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that  the  number  of  members  in  the  infant  charge  \rent  up 
during  his  pastorate  from  thirteen  to  tkirty-Jivej  an  increase  of 
twenty-two.  Mr.  Langlois  does  not  mention  Mr.  Cochran's 
name,  but  mentions  two  important  fa6ts  which  belong  to  this 
period,  and  which,  beside  being  interesting  in  themselves,  in- 
dicate an  upward  tendency.  Band-meetings,  which  many 
have  found  to  be  very  profitable,  were  now  established;  and 
Mr.  Langlois  himself  began  the  study  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, that  he  might  pray  and  labor  for  the  good  of  others  in 
that,  as  well  as  the  French,  which  was  his  vernacular  tongue. 

In  the  old  Oswegotchie  Circuit  Baptismal  Register,  which 
is  in  our  possession,  wo  find  the  following  entry,  which  will 
show  the  whereabouts  of  the  parties  named,  at  the  dates  given ; 
and  the  estimate  in  which  Mr.  Cochran  was  held  by  his  Pre- 
siding Elder,  who  called  his  infant  son  by  the  young  preacher's 
name  :  "  Samuel  Cochran,  soa  of  Samuel  and  Ann  Coate,  born 
in  Edwardsburgh,  January  29th,  1808,  and  baptised  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Sawyer,  March  13th,  1808."  Thus  the  Upper 
Canada  Chairman  dedicates  the  child  of  his  Lewder  Canada 
co-equal,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Dulmage. 

5.  Although  Mr.  Madden  was  debarred  from  Montreal  the 
previous  year,  he  is  sent  to  that  important  station  tho  present 
one  (1808-9.)  His  numbers  went  up  from  sixteen  to  twenty- 
eight.  Further  than  this,  we  have  no  account  of  his  labors 
or  condition.  We  suspect  that  a  part  of  his  time  was  employ- 
ed in  assisting  Snyder  on  the  Ottawa. 

6.  A  name  new  to  the  Province  appears  in  connection  with/ 
the  Cornwall  Circuit,  namely,  William  Snow.  Twenty-six 
years  after,  the  writer  travelled  over  the  same  ground,  and 
found  grateful  remembrances  among  the  older  people,  of  his 
tender  spirit,  diligent  laborsj  and  of  his  anxieties  connected 
with  the  government  of  the  infant  societies,  at  a  period  when,  if 
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tbcre  was  more  Bimplicity,  there  was  less  of  dignified  avoid- 
ance of  childish  squabbles.  And  the  writer  met  a  person  in 
tlio  township  of  Edwardsburgh,  whom  Mr.  Snow  had  tho 
painful  necessity  of  dismembering  from  the  Church.  This 
person's  family,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  alienation,  we 
received  into  fellowship  again,  and  visited  them  pastorally  from 
time  to  time.  His  preaching  place  in  that  township  was  Squire 
Macllmoirs ;  many  of  whose  decendants  are  the  earnest  adher- 
ents of  Methodism  now.  Mr.  James  Froora  was  the  friend  of 
Mr.  Snow,  as  he  was  of  all  the  ministers  to  the  day  of  his 
(ioath. 

7.  Snow's  preaching,  like  that  of  all  who  depend  on  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment,  was  variable.  We  heird  of  his 
preaching  at  two  Camp-Meetings.  Elder  Case  told  the  story 
of  the  first.  Snow  had  a  very  hard  time  on  this  occasion.  At 
the  conclusion  he  said:  "Brethren,!  have  done,  and  lam 
glad  of  it !"  At  the  other,  he  went  to  the  extreme  of  success 
in  his  cfiFort.  The  meeting  was  held  not  far  from  IloHowell, 
(now  Pictor,)  and  Snow  attended  it  on  his  way  in  from  the 
States.  He  preached  from  the  text,  "  This  Gospel  of  the 
kingdom  must  be  preached  in  all  the  world  for  a  witness  unto 
all  nations,  and  then  shall  the  end  come."  Tho  Lord  gave 
his  young  servant  great  enlargement  of  heart  and  liberty  of 
speech,  and  much  po^er  attended  the  word.  There  was 
weeping  among  the  unconverted,  and  rejoicing  among  the  right- 
eous. Tho  llev.  Robert  Perry,  who  was  very  demonstrative, 
not  without  a  dash  of  irreverence,  was  there,  and  sympathised 
v«.ry  strongly  with  the  youthful  preacher's  theme  and  manner 
of  handling  it.  When  Perry  could  contain  no  longer,  he 
bur«t  forth  with,  *'  Glory  to  God,  for  Snow  in  summer  1"  He 
had  labored  on  the  Delaware  Circuit  a  year  before  coming  to 
this  country.    • 
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8.  The  little  incident  above  mentioned  has  lingered  in  tno 
writer's  memory  many  years.  It  was  related  to  him  about 
midway  between  the  time  of  its  occurrence  and  the  present 
time,  in  the  wilds  of  Marmora,  by  the  pious  wife  of  "  Old 
George  Cain,"  he  who  was  made  the  instrument  of  a  great 
revival  of  religion  in  the  Bay  of  Quinto  country,  of  which 
we  have  yet  to  speak. 

9.  The  Cornwall  was  organized  as  a  Circuit,  separate  from 
the  Oswegotchie,  (which  henceforth  till  our  own  day  has  been 
called  Augusta,)  this  year  of  which  we  write  (1808;)  The 
membership  of  the  latter  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  forty 

souls. » We  have  one  other  new  name  to  notice  in  the  "Upper 

Canada  District,"  although  his  Circuit,  the  St.  Lawrence,  is 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  river  from  which  it  derived  its  name; 
but  as  he  served  another  year  in  a  part  of  the  District  which 
fell  within  Canada  proper,  we  must  not  overlook  his  advent  in 
the  District.  He  has  a  musical,  formidable  name, — it  is 
Chandly  Lambert ;  and  I  suspect  we  have  stumbled  upon  a 
real  man.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Peck  says  of  him  three  years  later,  at 
the  organizing  of  the  Genesee  Conference,  in  Jiis  enumeration 
of  its  worthies :  *•  Chandly  Lambert  was  there,  a  soldier  of 
the  Cross,  famous  for  order  and  Methodistical  things  ;  who 
was  so  strict  and  stood  so  straightly  while  administering  dis- 
cipline, that  the  enemies  of  strictness  said,  tauntingly,  he  leaned 
over  backwards."  He  was  only  received  on  trial  at  the  pre- 
vious Conference,  though  put  in  charge  of  a  Circuit.  Neverthe- 
4less,  his  charge  prospered,  for  he  increased  his  membership  by 

u  third.    We  will  pay  our  respects  to  him  again. 

10.  We  have  yet  another  new  name.  He  is  the  assistant 
of  Mr.  Pickett  on  the  Augusta  Circuit.  No  foreign  importa- 
tion is  he,  but  a  native-born  Canadian,  from  the  township  of 
Oxford,  in  the  county  of  that  nume,  if  we  mistake  not.    Ho 
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wa8  in  person  trim,  sprightly,  sharp-featured,  and  dark  com- 
plexioned ;  had  received  a  fair  education  for  the  day  and 
country ;  was  a  slow  spoken  preacher  at  the  beginninqj  of  his 
diiicourse,  feel'ng  his  way  along,  but  who  often  became  very 
animated,  if  not  eloquent,  before  its  close,  producing  often  a 
very  good  impression,  to  which  a  musical,  undulating,  boom- 
ing sort  of  voice  contributed.  If  we  remember  aright  he  was 
a  good  singer  also,  with  that  same  sort  of  quaver  in  his  voice, 
with  still  more  effect  than  in  speaking.  This  was  no  other 
than  he  who  *:v'a8  afterwards  known  as  "  Bishop  Reynolds," 
who  headed  one  of  the  largest  disruptions  from  the  original 
and  central  Methodist  body  that  ever  occurred  in  the  Pro- 
vince. But  more  of  him  and  his  adherents  in  the  proper 
place.  Till  then  wo  must  know  him  simply  as  the  Rev.  John 
Reynolds. 

11.  Mr.  Case,  we  have  seen,  was  this  year,  (1808-9,)  ap- 
pointed again  to  Canada,  and  stationed  in  the  Ancaster 
Circuit,  a  field  of  labor  dismembered  from  the  old  Niagara 
Circuit,  and  to  comprehend,  no  doubt,  the  new  settlement^  ad- 
jacent. The  older  part  of  it  embraced  the  country  about  the 
head  of  the  lake,  known  as  "  Methodist  Mountain,"  one  of 
the  most  mviting  portions  of  the  Province  physically  and  re- 
ligiously.  "  Bowman's  Chapel  was  the  head  of  the  Circuit, 

situated  seven  miles  south-west  from  the  present  City  of  Hamil- 
ton. It  was  named  after  Peter  Bowman,  near  whose  residence  it 
was  erected ;  he  was  the  first  Recording  Steward ;  his  house  was 
the  principal  home  for  preachers  during  his  lifetime  and  that 
of  his  partner,  and  is  still,  through  the  hospitality  of  their  only 
child.  Seldom  do  we  find  an  instance  like  this,  of  preachers, 
for  the  long  period  of  sixty-five  years,  making  the  same  spot 
their  resting-place  and  transient  home.  The  settlement  waa 
commenced  in  1793,  and  was  principally  composed  of  the  U. 
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E.  Loyalists,  mostly  of  Dutch  descent*  from  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  from  New  Jersey.  The 
first  class  was  formed  in  179G,  by  the  Rev.  James  Coleman. 
Tlie  first  Methodist  was  Ann  Smith,  wife  of  John  (Button) 
Smith  :  she  was  converted  in  the  United  States  througli  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Rev.  Jacob  Abbot.  The  other  members 
of  the  class  were  Poter  Bowman  and  wife,  Jacob  Smith  and 
wife,  Joseph  House  and  wife,  Edmund  Smitii  and  wife,  Isaac 
Horning  and  wife,  Abraham  Horning  and  wife,  and  Duncan 
Spears,  who  was  leader  for  a  short  time,  but  was  succeeded  by 
Jacob  Smith,  who  retained  tlie  office  till  his  death — the  long 
period  of  forty  years :  he  was  remarkably  faithful  and  suc- 
cessful ;  but  the  only  eulogium  that  need  be  pronounced,  is 
the  length  and  success  of  his  oversight,  and  the  conversion  of 
his  very  numerous  family,  and  his  children's  children,  who  at 
this  day  form,  probably,  a  majority  of  the  society,  besides 
some  who  are  members  of  other  classes.  Peter  Bowman  was 
a  man  of  strong  mind — energetic  and  industrious — devoted  to 
God, — inflexible  in  his  attachment  to  Methodism, — he  acquired 
a  very  handsome  property  in  the  neighborhood.  One  opinion 
only  have  we  heard  expressed  of  ^Irs.  Bowman, — that  she  had 
a  very  superior  intellect,  was  deeply  pious — a  shouting  Metho- 
dist of  the  old  school. "It  is  rather  a  singular  fact,  that 

Borne  of  the  most  prominent  and  devoted,  the  most  exemplary 
and  holy  of  the  first  Methodists  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Ontario,  belonged,  during  the  American  revolution,  to  that 
military  corps  called  Butler's  Rangers,  a  name  not  very 
palatable  to  our  American  cousins,  being  to  them  a  synonym 
of  all  that  is  cruel,  vindictive,  and  blood  thirsty  j  but  on  the 
other  hand,  all  that  is  loyal,  courageous,  and  hcroio  in 
battle  and  stratagem.  Some  rather  amusing  incidents  are 
fiiill  related  of  American  Preachers,  and  even  of  others, 
;who  have  been  interrupted   in  their  evening  talen  of  the 
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sanguinary  cruelties,  and  the  cold  blooded  butcheries  of  the 
Rangers,  by  the  i  :ply,  '  I  was  one  of  them,'  or  as  we  lately 
lieard,  '  My  father  was  one  of  Butler's  Rangers,'  and  when 
these  relations  were  liatly  denied,  we  may  guess  the  uneasy 

slumbers  of  the  preacher. '« The   next  society  in  regard 

to  date,  formed  on  the  Ancaster  Circuit,  was  that  in  the 
Township  of  Barton,  on  the  site  of  the  present  City  of 
Hamilton.  Richard  Springer,  one  of  the  old  U.  E.  Loyalists, 
moved  there  in  1798.  He  had  previoualy  resided  at  the 
Four  Mile  Creek,  where  he  had  been  converted  and  united 
with  the  Church.  Ho  was  the  first  Class  Leader,  and  the 
chapel  was  erected  on  his  farm  in  1825.  It  still  remains, 
liaving  passed  through  a  thorough  repairing  a  few  years 
ago.  The  original  members  of  his  cLiss,  or  those  who 
became  connected  with  it  shortly  after  its  formation,  were, 
Sarah  Springer,  his  wife  ;  John  Aikman,  Hannah  Aikman — 
the  only  rebident  survivor  of  the  class— John  and  Sarah 
Springer,  Margaret  Springer,  mother  of  the  Leader  ;  Peter  and 
Florence  Ferguson,Heziah  Lockwood,  still  living  near  London  ; 
Charles  and  Lena  Dupuy,  Peter  Jones,  uncle  to  the  late  Re\. 
Peter  Jones  ;  George  Stewart,  sen.;  George  Stewart,  jun.;  Ann 
Stewart,  Caleb  Forsyth,  and  Nathaniel  Hughson.  Richard 
Springer  Is  represented  as  being  a  holy  and  devout  man,  popu- 
lar and  successful  as  a  Leader — one  of  a  small  knot  of  zealous 
men,  such  as  Peter  Bowslaugh  and  S.  Cline,  two  Local  Preach- 
ers,— could  preach  better  in  Dutch  than  in  English.  When 
advanced  in  life,  they  attended  every  Quarterly  Meeting  at 
all  accessible.  All  were  sincere  and  emotional.  At  a  crowd 
cd  Love-feast,  such  as  they  had  in  tho^ic  days,  Brother  Springer 
is  forced  to  take  a  seat  in  one  of  those  old  fashioned  capacious 
pulpits,  and  commences  the  relation  of  his  christian  experi- 
ence with.  *  Bless  the  Lord,  I  never  was  so  liiuh  in  the  Church 
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before.'  A  little  distance  from  him  Broilier  Bowslaugli  soon 
follows  by  exclaiming,  *  I  tank  Got,  that  Got  is  Got,  and  that. 
I  aui  Peter  Uowslaugh,' — a  glorious  idea  quaintly  expressed." 
— {Reu.  J.  Hughes.) 

12.  His  (Case's)  return  to  Canada  was  the  result  of  his  own 
voluntary  offer,  having  felt  his  health  and  spirits  so  completely 
renovated  by  his  travels  in  the  Catskill  Mountains;  and  he 
certainly  needed  such  an  invigorator  to  encounter  the  difficul- 
ties that  attended  his  journey  back.  They  are  thus  narrated 
by  himself :  "  On  my  arrival  at  Black  Rock,  the  embargo  pro- 
hibited the  transport  of  property  across  the  line.  At  first  I 
was  perplexed  and  knew  not  what  to  do.  So  I  went  to  the 
hay-loft  and  fell  on  my  face  in  prayer.  I  asked  the  Lord,  as 
I  was  engaged  in  his  work,  to  open  my  way  to  fulfil  my  mis- 
sion in  Canada.  Having  committed  all  to  God,  I  returned  to 
my  lodgings  at  the  inn,  where  a  stranger  smilingly  said  :  — •  I 
should  not  wonder  if  the  Missionary  should  jump  into  the 
boat,  take  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  swim  round  the  embargo.'' 
I  did  so,  swam  the  Niagara  River,  and  landed  safely  in  Canada." 
We  are  not  to  understand  from  the  last  obscure  sentence  that 
Mr.  Case  swam  the  river  in  person,  or  even  in  the  saddle,  but 
that  he  was  driven  to  the  necessity  of  making  his  poor  horse 
swim  it  after  the  boat. 

13.  We  are  sorry  that  fuller  information  than  we  are  about 
to  give,  which  we  fully  expected  to  have,  has  not  come  to  hand, 
relative  to  his  labors  this  year.  It  will,  perhaps,  arrive  and 
become  available  in  another  part  of  the  book.  But  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  he  labored  with  his  usual  assiduity,  ac- 
ceptability, and  success.  The  country  on  the  lake  shore, 
from  Flamboro*  to  York  Township,  was  called  the  •'  New  Pur- 
chase," from  its  having  been  recently  bought  by  the  Govern- 
ment from  the  Indians,  excepting  a  small  **  reservation "  at 
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the  mouth  of  the  Credit  River  and  along  its  two  sides.  There 
were,  probably,  a  few  scattered  settlers  and  two  or  three 
preaching  places  in  this  tract  in  1808,  but  the  Dundas  Iload 
was  not  yet  opened,  and  the  only  thoroughfare  I'rom  An- 
castcr  to  York  was  the  beach, — the  traveller  having  to  ferry 
the  Credit  and  ford  the  Ilumber,  Mimico,  and  Sixteen.  Once 
pursuing  his  way  along  the  lake  shore,  he  met  at  a  narrow 
pass  a  solitary  wayfarer,  stopped  him,  and  spoke  to  him  of 
salvation  till  he  began  to  weep,  then  he  proposed  prayer, 
alighted  from  his  horse,  and  wrestled  in  earnest  intercession  in 
his  behalf  till  God,  in  his  mercy,  set  his  soul  at  liberty.  The 
two  embraced  each  other  and  went  on  their  opposite  ways  re- 
joicing, to  meet  no  more,  so  far  as  we  know,  till  they  met  in 
heaven.  He  returned  at  the  end  of  the  year  three  hundred 
members,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  must  have  been  gathered 
in  by  himself.  Oar  additional  information  has  arrived,  but 
it  only  amounts  to  this — that  the  Circuit  included  the  Town- 
ships  of  Ancaster,  Beverly,  Flamboro'  East  and  West,  Nelson, 
Trafalgar,  and  perhaps  Toronto  and  Barton,  as  far  as  sur- 
veyed ;  that  Case  had  no  assistant ;  and  the  leading  layman 
of  that  day  on  the  Circuit  were  Henry  and  Conrad  Cope, 
(Copetown,)  Peter  Bowman,  Jacob  Smith,  and  Abraham 
Horningj  (Ancaster.)  We  are  indebted  to  the  venerable  Isaac 
VanNorman  for  the  above. 

14.  Before  dismissing  Mr.  Case  and  the  Ancaster  Circuit, 
we  cannot  forbear  remarking  that  there  were  several  things 
connected  with  it  adapted  to  create  the  germ  of  that  sympathy 
for  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  desire  for 
their  salvation,  which  in  after  years  became  his  ruling  passion 
— a  passion  which  led  him  to  adopt  those  measures  for  their 
conversion  and  improven?<}nt  that  constituted  the  one  great 
business  of  the  last  thirty  yea.'s  of  his  life.     The  matters  re- 
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ferred  to  relating  to  tlio  Indians  connected  with  his  Oircnir, 
weio  tho  squalid  wretchedness  of  the  poor  Mississaugas  about 
the  mouth  of  the  Credit,  ulong  the  iakc  shore,  and  around 
Burlington  Bay,  their  usual  haunts;  the  vast  extent  of  tho 
Indian  country  occupied  by  the  '' Six  Nations,"  which  con- 
stituted the  western  boundary  or  barrier  of  his  Circuit,  and 
the  relics  (of  touchitig  interest)  of  aborii^inal  numbers  and 
warlike  prowes  which  marked  the  centre  of  his  field  of  labor. 
These  latter  are  thus  describod  by  a  brother  itinerant,  (Rov. 
Dr.  Reed)  who  came  into  the  country  a  few  years  later,  and 
rode  over  the  ground  in  company  with  INfr.  Case  himself. 

15.  ''At  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario  is  a  considerable  body 
of  water,  separated  from  the  lake  by  a  sandy  beach  about  five 
miles  in  length,  and  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  yards  in 
width.  The  water  thus  separated  from  the  lake  is  called  Bur- 
lington Bay,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  now  stands  the  City 
of  Hamilton.  The  outlet  of  the  bay  into  tho  lake  is  near  the 
north  end  of  the  beach,  and  is  celebrated  as  a  famous  fishing- 
place.  The  Indians  have  some  curious  traditions  concerning 
this  particular  region,  to  which  I  will  presently  refer.  I 
noticed  in  passing  over  this  beach  singular  excavations  at 
regular  intervals  about  midway  between  the  lake  and  tho  bay. 
They  were  about  twenty  or  thirty  rods  apart,  originally  of  a 
square  form,  and  measuring  from  ten  to  fifteen  yards  on  a 
side.  They  were  evidently  artificial,  and  of  a  very  ancient 
date,  as  in  some  instances  old  trees  were  growing  withia  then), 
and  the  Indians  had  no  tradition  of  their  origin  or  design.  I 
judi^c  that  they  must  have  been  intended  for  military  use.  At 
the  north  end  of  the  beach,  on  the  main  land,  beautifully  situ- 
alcd  near  the  lake  shore,  was  the  elegant  residence  of  Colonel 
Brandt,  son  of  the  old  chief  of  revolutionary  celebrity.  [The 
'  old  chief  himself  was  alive  in  Case's  time.]  Tho  Colonel 
was  an  educated  and  well  bred  gentleman,  and  with  his  family 
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associated  with  the  higher  classes  of  society.  [Am!  this  was 
true  of  the  father,  who  was  educated  in  England  as  well  as  the 
son.]  In  this  immediate  vicinity  the  soil  was  mingled  with 
vast  quantities  of  human  bones,  stones,  arrow  heads,  hatchets, 
&c.,  the  weapon''  of  ancient  Indian  warfare.  In  sight  of 
Ibe  mansion,  and  in  plain  view  of  the  road,  was  a  large  mound 
of  earth  filled  with  human  bones.  One  or  two  others  stood 
near  but  had  been  demolished.  In  several  instances  I  was  in- 
formed, stone-hatchets  and  arrow  heads  were  found  firmly  fixed 
in  skulls,  plainly  indicating  that  the  victims  had  fallen  in  some 
hostile  encounter. 

16.  "  The  Indian  tradition  respecting  these  bones  is  as 
follows: — *  The  Chippeways  once  had  undivided  possession  of 
this  region  of  country,  and  for  many  years  enjoyed  the 
monopoly  of  its  fine  hunting  grounds  and  fisl'ing  places. 
The  Mohawks  on  the  east  of  the  lakes,  in  what  is  now  West- 
ern Kew  York,  had  long  coveted  this  territory,  and  finally 
resolved  upon  an  attcuipt  to  conquer  it  and  dispossess  its 
rightful  owners.  Accordingly  they  crossed  the  Niagara 
River,  marched  up  the  lake  to  the  bay,  fought  their  way  across 
tho  beach,  and  on  the  main  land,  where  now  lay  the  bones  of 
fcliughtered  thousands,  fought  a  long,  terrible,  and  final  bat- 
tle.' The  Mohawks  say  they  defeated  and  scattered  tJio 
Chippeways;  but  the  Chippeways,  and,  among  the  rest,  the 
Kcv.  John  Sunday,  a  chief  of  that  nation,  say  that  they  suc- 
cessfully repelled  the  Mohawk  invasion.  And  this  version  is 
supported  by  their  keeping  possession  of  the  grounds — tho 
Mohawks  of  the  Grand  River  being  deported  to  thia 
country  by  the  British  Government  at  the  close  of  the 
Kevdiutionary  War,  and  not  originally  in(''";enous  to  the  soil." 

17.  We  now  turn  to  Mr.  Case's  co-adjutors,  and  must  devote 
a  fiew  lines  to  the  brethren  who  labored  on  the  two  Circuits  iu 
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the  Eastern  Townsljip?,  although  neither  of  them  will  cross  our 
pith  after  this  year.  They  were  both  new  names  to  the 
Province.  Of  the  Dunham  preacher's  labors  during  the 
year  we  know  nothing ;  but,  fronj  the  character  given  of  him 
in  the  Minutes,  no  doubt  they  were  faithful  and  beneficial. 
As  his  Conference  Obituary  is  short,  we  subjoin  it,  tuat  our 
Canada  readers  may  see  the  career  and  end  of  another  of  our 
early  evangelists. 

18.  "Who  have  died  this  year?"  (1852-3.)  " /ijs,— 
Rev.  Oliver  Sikes,  who  was  born  in  Suffield,  Con.,  1778. 
He  died  in  Stratford,  in  the  same  State,  Fobruary  11,  1853. 
In  his  twenty-second  year  he  received  the  forgiveness  of  his 
sins.  In  1806,"  (then  twenty-eight  years  of  age,)  "  he  was 
received  on  trial  in  the  New  York  Conference.  In  1810,  he 
became  superannuated,  and  most  of  the  time  continued  in 
this  relation  till  the  close  of  life.  He  was  diligent  in  his 
Master's  business  to  the  extent  of  his  ability.  He  was  a 
good  man,  and  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  was 
a  good  preacher,  and  served  his  God  and  his  generation  with 
great  fidelity.  His  last  sickness  was  severe  and  protracted; 
he,  however,  suflFered  patiently.  With  an  unclouded  prospect 
before  him,  he  took  his  departure  for  the  restwhic]>  rcmaineth 
for  the  people  of  God.  Brother  Sikes  was  n«vcr  married. 
His  property,  about  $2,500,  he  bequeathed  to  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  China  Mission.  '  The  memory  of  th**-  just  is  blessed  ''  " 
Wc  observe  concerning  him,  that  he  wan  one  of  those  bache- 
lor preachers  who  constituted  the  majio»ity  of  itinerants  in  the 
early  history  of  both  European  an^  American  Methodism. 
He  finished  his  efiective  labors  in  Canada  East,  he  gave  his 
property  at  death  to  that  work  to  vkicb  ho  had  giv^n  his  life, 
and  he  died  within  the  bounds  of  *Vie  New  York  East  Confer- 
ence.    Such  was  Oliver  Sikes. 
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19.  Charliss  Virgin,  the  minister  on  the  Stanstead  Cir- 
cuit for  this  year,  (1808-9,)  stood  in  connection  with  the  New 
England  Conference,  within  the  bounds  of  which  he  contin- 
ued to  labor — rising,  like  many  others  who  spent  their  noviti- 
ate in  Canada,  to  the  oifice  of  Presiding  Elder — and  died  in 
the  work.     We  subjoin  the  Obituary  of  the  Minutes : — 

20.  "  The  Rev.  Charles  Virgin  departed  this  life  at  Wil- 
braham,  April  1, 1853.     He  was  born  in  Hopkinton,  N.  H., 
May  8,  1787."     (He  was  nine  years  younger  than  Sikes.) 
«•  At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  was  converted  to  God,  and 
eight  years  after" — at  the  age  of  twenty — "ho  joined  the 
New  England  Conference,  held  at  Boston,  June,  1807.     Dur- 
ing the  time  hu  sustained  an  cfifectivo  relation,  besides  bis 
several  circuit  appointments,  he  served    the  Church  in  the 
ofiBce  of  Presiding  Elder  in  two  Districts,  the  Boston  and 
the  Kennebec.     He  was  also  a  member  both  of  the  General 
Conference  of  1816,  held  in  Baltimore,  and  the  one  held  in 
Cincinnati  in  1836.     Though  enjoying  but  limited  advantages 
in  his  youth,  by  his  diligence  and  zeal  his  ministry  was  ren- 
dered both  acceptable  and  useful.     His  character  was  marked 
by  uprightness  and  decision.    Jle  was  sincerely  attached  to 
the  cause  of  the  slave,  and  faitbful  in  the  discharge  of  his 
personal  and  Fecial  duties  as  a  Christian.^   'He  was  given  to 
much  prayer,  and  though  at  times  suVject  to  great  depression 
of  spirits,  he  frequently  seemed  overpowered  by  his  religious 

emotions.  On  those  occasions  he  exhorted  and  invited  sinners 

f 

to  seek  the  Saviour  with  deep  pathos  and  affection.  His  last 
appointment  was  Monson.  Since  his  superannuation  he  re- 
sided at  Wilbraham,  Mass.  Though  feeble  for  years,  his  last 
sickness  continued  but  four  days.  His  final  hours  were  hours 
of  triumph.  While  he  could  yet  speak,  he  bore  testimony  to 
the  power  and  comfort  of  religion.    Among  his  last  ezpres* 
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sions  lie  said,  *  He  had  great  coimnunications  of  grace  and  love 
from  his  Heavenly  Father.'  He  sleeps  in  Jesus."  A  xir^iji 
soul  was  he  indeed. 

21.  Thus  have  we  given  such  details  of  this  first  year  cf 
Case's  second  period  of  sojourn  in  Canada,  as  have  come  down 
to  our  times.  The  increase  for  the  year,  (1808-9,)  including 
the  St.  Lawrence  Circuit,  and  leaving  out  Dunluim  and  Stan- 
stead,  which  were  comprehended  in  other  Districts,  was  280 
members,  making  the  total  membership  for  the  two  Canada 
Districts,  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  jorty  souls. 

22.  The  period  comprehended  in  this  Fifth  Book  in- 
cludes one  more  Conference-year,  of  which  we  hope  to  give 
fuller  particulars,  from  some  of  the  actors  in  the  scenes,  than 
of  the  last.  -  "t*-    * 

23.  The  llev.  William  Case,  our  principal  subject,  had  now 
travelled  four  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period,  a  p'( ;  cl.et 
against  whom  no  objection  could  be  Ibund,  was  entitled  U 
Elders'  Orders  ;  but  Mr.  Case  had  received  that  ordination  the 
year  before,  at  the  end  of  three  years  in  the  ministry,  one  year 
in  advance  of  the  same  graduating  c'd^s  with  himself,  a  piool 
of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Connexion,  and  of  the  exigencies  of  the  work  which  required 
it.  Whether  he  went  to  the  Conference  at  the  end  of  the 
year  of  which  wo  have  been  writing,  and  which  sat  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  May  lOtb,  1809,  or  not,  does  not  appear.  Wc 
suspect  he  saved  the  expense  of  time  and  money  to  the  Churcli, 
and  of  toil  and  travel  to  himself,  from  what  hereafter  appears 

24.  The  Stations  for  1809-10,  were  as  follow  :— 

LOWER   CANADA    DISTRICT. 

Samuel  Coate,  Presiding  Elder, 
Quchcc,  George  McCracken.      .  .   ,, 

r/trc6  i^ivcr J,  Joseph  Saiuson. 
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Montre-d,  Joseph  Scull. 
OUawa,  Thorn  us  Madden. 

UPn:?.    CANADA    DISTRICT. 

Joseph  Sawyer,  Picshlinj  Elder, 
ComimiU,  Elian  Pattic. 
S^  Lawrence,  William  Snow. 
Augusta^  Ninlan  Ilolincs. 

J*"y  "f  Qu'i>ifc,  Chandly  Lambert,  Joseph  Lockwood. 
Kimith's  Crtck,  Cephas  Hulburt. 
YorKje  Street,  John  Reynolds. 
Alar/f (?■(!,  Ilonry  Hyan,  Hubert  Perry. 
AHcasl(r,  Andrew  Prindle. 
Loiifj  Point,  Thomas  Whitehead. 

KASTEHN    TOWNSHIPS. 

Dunham,  (Nev;  York  Conference),  Lansford  Whiting. 
Slanstcad,  (New  England  Conference),  Squire  Streeter. 

25.  The  (circuits  in  t!ic  two  Canadian  Districts  are  enumo 
iiiicd  in  true  geographical  order,  be.i',inning  with  the  most 
eastern  station  ami  proceeding  westward  consccutIv»^ly ;  that 
i.^,  from  Quebec  to  Detroit.  Three  Ptivcrs  and  Dt^troit  are 
now  for  the  first  time  in  the  list  of  Stations.  Of  the  first. 
Mr.  Piny  tcr  says  in  his  usually  just  and  elegant  manner  : — "At 
the  mouth  of  the  llivcr  St.  Lawrence,  about  halfway  between 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  is  a  Lawn  called  Three  Piivcr.^.  It  owt.^s 
t!;('  n;;mo  to  the  position  of  two  suiali  islands-  in  the  mouth  of 
tin;  S'l.  !Maurice,  giving  the  stream  issuing  into  Iho  St.  Law- 
I'once  the  appearance  of  three  rivers.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
ibices  in  Canada,  and  once  possessed  a  great  share  of  the  fur 
trade.  Seven  or  eight  miles  up  the  river  is  a  great  bed  of  iror 
"V,  and  iron  forges,  which  did  a  great  work  in  supplying  tlic 
culy  settlers  with  pots,  kettles,  and  stoves.  Tlio  forger,  wcrt 
lit  work  lorg  before  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  the  IJritish 
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Altliougli  the  l)u]k  of  tlie  people  were  French  and  Roman 
Catholics,  yet,  owing  to  the  iron  ore,  many  Englishmen  were 
employed  in  making  models  and  castings.  For  the  spiritual 
benefit  of  those  persons,"  (and  doubtless  with  some  hope  of 
reaching  the  French).  "  Three  Hi  vers  was  added  to  the  list 
of  Circuits,  and  -Joseph  Samson  was  the  first  Methodist 
preacher,"  of  whom  more  anon. 

26.  Mr.  Flatter  puts  Detroit  among  the  exceptional 
Circuits,  as  not  being  properly  in  Canada.  But  it  was  not 
a  case  analogous  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Circuit,  which  lay 
wholly  on  the  American  side  of  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
but  it  was  more  like  the  old  Oswegotchie  Circuit,  which  was 
named  from  a  place  in  the  State  of  New  York,  but  which  lay 
wholly  ip  Canada.  It  is  true,  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Bishop  appointing,  to  make  Detroit  tho  hona  fide  head  of 
the  Circuit,  Avhich  was  to  comprise  both  sides  of  the  river,  but 
it  will  be  seen  that  less  was  done  there  than  on  the  Canada 
side,  where  the  principal  part  of  the  Circuit  lay,  and  where 
most  of  the  success  was  realized.  But  we  turn  from  the  Cir- 
cuits to  the  laborers. 

27.  We  miss  Isaac  B.  Smith  from  the  list  of  Canada 
Stations,  who  is  appointed  to  the  Albany  Circuit  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  as  the  junior  colleague  of  an  old  Canadian 
au-iuaintancs  of  his  and  the  readers,  the  excellent  Nathan 
IJangs.  •  ,       •       \ 

28.  Samuel  Cochran,  too,  has  gone,  and  is  stationed  out 
of  the  country,  at  Whitingham,  N.  Y.,  never  to  return  to 
Canada  again.  In  parting  company  with  him  we  have  great 
pleasure  in  transcribing  the  following  Conference  obituary, 
which  hfis  lately  come  to  hand.  "  Samuel  Cochran  was  born 
Augufit  ;il8t,  1778,  in  ITalifax,  Yt.  He  was  converted  to 
God  in  1800.     In  1802  he  commenced  holding  meetings  for 
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exhortation  and  prayer,  and  without  solicitations  on  liis  part, 
received  a  license  to  exhort,  nnd  suLscqucntly  one  to  preach. 
In  Nov.   1803,  he  was  empkn^ed  by  the  Presiding  Elder  to 
labor  on  Fletcher  Circuit.     At  the  ensuing  Conference,  held 
June   12,  1804,  he  wns  received  on  trial  and  appointed   to 
Grand  Isle.     Brother  Cochrnu  filled  successively  the  follow- 
ing appointments,  viz. :  Vcrgcnnc^,  Litclificld,  St.  Lawrence, 
Quebec,  Whiting!; am,  Pitlsfield,  Pownel),  New  York,  Goshen, 
Dutchess,  (throo  tiiiics)  Suffolk,  Jamaica,  Reading,  Hudson, 
New  Kochelle,  Stanif  ird,  Anienia,  New  York,  (last  Circuit,) 
Milan  and  Amenia."     [Thoy  forgot  to  say  that  he  was  Prc- 
hiding  Elder  two  yenrs  on   the  famous  Ehincbcck   District, 
adding  another  one  to  the  list  of  early  Canadian  laborers  who 
became   eminent."]     ''no  performed   thirty-eight  years  cffcc- 
t'.vc  service.     In  1841-2,  he  held  the  relation  of  supcrnume- 
lary,  and  was  connected  with   the  First   Church   in  Pough- 
keep&ie.     In  1843  and  1844  he  was  returned  as  Supcrannua* 
ted  until   the  spring  of  1845,  when   he  finished  his  earthly 
career,   during   the   session  of  the  New   York  Conference. 
Brother  C.   was   truly   a    ninn  of  God.     In    labors  he  was 
abundant  and  successful.     Many,  through  his  instrumentality, 
were  converted.     Though  lirm,  he  was  mild  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  discipline;  and   the  blessing  of  the  Peace  Maker 
rested  upon  him.     Brother  Cocliran  was  literally  worn  out  in 
his  Master's  service,  yet  he  might  have  lingered  a  while  amorjg 
us,  had  not  his  progress    to    tin;   tomb  been  accelerated  by 
several  paralytic  strokes.     His  death,  though  not  unexpected, 
was  sudden,     llavin-jr  left  tlie  dinner  tabic  and  seated  himself 
in  an  adjoining  room,  his  wife  hoard  a  noise,  and  hastening  to 
ascertain  tlie  cause,  found  him  jjrostrated  on  the  floor.     His 
hour  had  come — he  spoke  no    more,  but  closed  his  eyes  and 
expired.     During  liis  sickness  his  mind  h.id  been  calm  and 
peaceful."     Such  was  the  end  oC  Samuel  Cuchrau. 
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20.  Wo  likcv*'ise  liiiss  poor  "William  Si)}{lcr's  name.  lie 
htid  disco'.itinuod  travellinu-,  Tw)  rca^-^ons  miL'lit  be  assiirncd 
for  Ihi.'-: : — First,  lie  fhilcd  among'  thu  Frcnclii  on  whose  con- 
vcrbioii  liis  L'^art  was  s;  t,  and  (o  v>'iiich  work  lie  liad  iccn 
.specially  de^;ignat('d  ;  tiud  his  talents  wcie  not  quite  equal  to 
the  English  work,  h'ccondly,  he  bouan  to  give  evidence  of 
th.at  aberration  of  niii.d.  v.hiuli  issued  in  conilrmed  d(>ran:L;e- 
mcnt.  Ills  v.Mnt  of  success  in  his  cliosen  wo;k  may  hnvo 
contributed  to  his  niuhidy.  J)ut  lie  was  never  oliieiwise  ih  in 
blameless  and  jjious.  His  ruling  ))as.don  appeared  in  ail  his 
mental  wanderings.  His  relatives  and  r.equaintarxcs  in  ihe 
Matilda  Country  assured  the  v/riter,  tliit  after  he  bec;;m(>  a 
confirtned  Innatio  he  used  to  take  his  French  Bible  in  his 
h;;nd,  and  wait  in  t":;e  coldest,  days  i;i  v.inter  f <  r  llio  ajipcar- 
ar.ce  vi'  the  brigades  (,(  iraincaux,  liiadcd  vith  merchandize 
fro!!!  3Iontrcid  fr  t!a'  vesteiai  part  of  the  Upper  ]-*rovince, 
driven  by  French  Canaeia)iS,  ;,r,d  when  he  met  them  followed 
them  I'or  miles,  prcricliing  and  enl't •icing  religion  as  weM  as 
his  shattei'ed  facullies  w.  uld  idlov,'.  »SucIi  was  his  eharaetu' 
and  conduct  till  (:Ji)d  \\  kk  "cy  touk  hi.ii  i'ri)ni  the  cvil  Id 
come,  to  enjoy,  wit'i  an  ai;el  i'lde  1  intellect,  the  glories  of  his 
celestial  presence.  Mi-s.  Jaeo')  Ault,  of  Matilda,  a  truly  pious 
j;nd  hn.spitable  woiiinn,  whose  hushaud  was  a  class-leader 
when  the  v.ritcr  labored  o\\  the  Matilda  Circuit,  in  18  ;4j  w-ii 
a  si.-ler  of  Williai.^  Snyder. 

oO.  W'e  fii»d  in  the  eat  d  )gue  of  preachers  stationed  thi.-; 
year  (ISOU-IO)  lio  los.;  t'l  in  six  new  luunes  ;  namely,  George 
iMcCraeken,  fFo-epli  yamsoii,  Jusepli  Scull,  Joseph  Lockv-tjod, 
.L'mstbrd  Whiting,  and  Squire  Strceter,  to  each  of  whom  we 
mut<t  prericnt  our  ^alutations. 

31.  Geouoc  McCracken,  stationed  in  Quebec,  we  susptc  , 
from  his  iiame,  is  a  Seotchuum.     Wc  see  at  once  he  is  an  rider. 
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from  l.U  name  boinn^  printed  witli  ifalus  i'l  tlio  3[inntcs  ;  but 
lio  ]i  IS  been  ordnitioil  ono  yc:ir  In  t'/.h'a'.ico  of  liis  cl  ii:ii  for  tliis 
srjf'ci.il  c!i:ir.:.\  ;i 'iroof  tliiit  !'0  w.i:-':  a  tnr.i  'wlio  liu'l  inspIrcLl 
c  ■nUat.'iict'.  If^!  ^\•.■:s  rrccivcJ  on  tri;il  tliroc  yours  bolbrc  our 
prosLMit  (late,  i.i  tlic  IMiili  !(:];)'iia  Oonfcrcrice.  His  previous 
Cl.ouits  lia'l  b.:cn"I.)orc]ic.^ter  ;iii;l  Lyo;).>-\  In  tli.it  Ciinfercnce, 
:!r.J  '.'cipio  in  tlio  Xi  w  Y(;r!:.  Mr.  Luvilui.s'  Ji'iirnai  does  not 
uuMtion  him,  but  liis  station  wili  eouie  into  noiicn,  prcsL;ntly, 
iii  anotlior  connection.  licvond  the  ab:'V^\  vro  cm  sav  no  n)Oro 
wit.'i  our  p:-es2nt  inforar.i'ion  df  Mr.  ?IeGricken.  Perliaps 
\Vi!  may  stumble  on  soir.etbing  in  (lie  oour.so  of  our  inquiric:^ 
that  I'K-y  elucidate  iiis  hi.story  more  fully. 

3'J.  Tl:e  new  elation  of  Tliree  lllvrrs  l::;;,  also  a  preacher 
new  to  the  province  :  this  is  tin*  Rov.  J  ^f'cpli  S  imson,  whr.so 
name  was  pronounced  StiU'CW  by  t'le  Fret.c':.  lie  is 
admitt(?d  to  be  a  French  Canaili.iM,  i,u;,  L.iw  i;e  Ind  v\'andercd 
BO  far  South  as  the  Balti^iiore  C'onii'rciice,  v.-l.ere  ho  v/as  re- 
ceived on  trial  in  1805,  or  wiiat  liis  autccedents  and  means  of 
liis  conversion  were,  lum li  as  v.c  would  like  to  tell  our  readers, 
we  know  not.  lie  npent  t!ie  first  four  years  of  hi.s  ministry  in 
that  Conference,  on  the  llaiiford,  Ihince-Georgo,  Frederick, 
and  Severn  Circuit;?".  11(3  was  not  at  the  session  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Conference  in  ISOD,  to  receive  orders,  but  was  elected 
to  tiiem.  lie  liad,  perhaps,  i^one  on  to  his  new  field  of  labor 
at  once,  and  met  Bishop  Asbury  at  a  certain  point  in  his 
northern  tour  to  receive  orders.  Tlie  Kev.  if,  IX-elmi,  then 
Bishop  Asbury's  travelling  companion,  ^ives  us  an  account  of 
this  transaction,  and  some  notion  of  tlie  man.  He  i^ays  :  "  On 
Friday  (this  was  in  June,  ISOO.)  the  Bisliop  ])reachcd  at  Mr. 
Fuder's,  on  Lake  Cliaroplain.  Here  lie  ordained  Joseph 
Samson  an  elder,  and  sent  liim  a  mi:-sionary  to  his  country- 
men in  Qacb  'c,  where  it  was  likely  ho  was  to  spend  part  of 
his  time.     Samson  was  a   Candian   Frenchman,  and   talked 
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broken  English.  In  speaking  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  ho  coula 
not  think  of  iho  word,  so  he  said  ''  God's  mouton,"  the  French 
word  for  sheep.  lie  did  not  succeed  in  Canada,  and  after- 
wards was  a  nunnbcr  of  th.o  Pliihidelphia  Conference,  and  on 
uiy  District.  lie  was  not  a  Sampson  physicall}',  or  mentally, 
or  theolo-iically.  Becoming  unsound  in  doctrine,  and  deny- 
ing the  divinity  of  Christ,  he  was  cx[ielled.  lie  appealed  to 
the  General  Conference,  and  the  decision  of  the  Philadelphia 
Conference  was  confirmed."  Alas,  ];oor  Joseph  Samson  ! 
But  we  shall  see  him  for  a  time  elevated  to  the  Presiding  Elder's 
office.  He  returned  eight  members  at  tlie  end  of  his  first 
year  in  Three  Rivers. 

o3.  The  city  of  Montreal  has  one  of  the  new  laborers,  the 
Ilev.  JusL^ph  Scull.  Ho  had  just  graduated  to  and  received 
Elder's  orders.  He  began  liis  ministerial  career  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Conference  in  1S05,  the  same  year  that  Mr.  Case 
went  out  into  the  work,  and  spent  the  first  three  years  within 
the  bounds  of  that  Conference,  on  the  three  following  Circuits, 
Somersett,  Talbot,  and  Ontario,  in  which  last  two  he  had  the 
charge.  In  1S08,  he  was  stationed  in  the  Cayuga  Circuit 
within  the  bounds  of  the  New  York  Conference  ;  and  under 
the  auspices  of  that  Conference  which  exercised  jurisdiction 
in  the  two  Canadas,  he  was  sent  to  th.e  important  station  ol 
Montreal.  There  was  no  numerical  augmentation  that  year 
in  his  charge.  There  wa>i,  however,  an  upward  tendency  in 
one  other  respect,  as  will  be  seen  from  tlie  succeeding  paia 
graphs. 

34-.  Samuel  Coate,  we  have  seen,  was  the  Presiding  Eldoi 
over  the  four  Circuits,  which  f  )rmod  the  Lower  Canada  District 
Quebec,  Three  liivcrs,  Montreal,  and  Ottawa.  How  he  occu- 
pied his  time,  what  was  liis  own  state  and  condition,  and  ho\\ 
the  work  prospered  in  general,  and  especially  in  twooftiie 
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Circuits  over  which  he  presided,  will  appear  from  iho  following 
letter,  written  when  this  ConftTcncc  year  was  about  half  ex- 
pired, addressed  to  the  Kcv.  Joseph  Benson,  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Secretary,  London,  England.  We  give  it  entire 
as  ..-very  little  item  is  valuable  in  giving  the  reader  an  idea  of 
the  times  of  which  we  write : — 

"  iVONTREAL,  Oct.  23,  1809. 

35.  *'  Eev.  and  Dear  Sir,— I  received  your's  of  the  22nd' 
of  iNIarch,  and  am  happy  to  learn  that  you  all  enjoy  your 
usual  good  health.  For  my  own  part  1  am  not  so  well  in 
health  as  when  T  wrote  to  you  before.  Some  time  in  the  sum- 
mer past,  I  broke  a  blood-vessel,  this  has  been  followed  l)y  a 
great  weakness  and  pain  in  my  breast,  and  at  length  has 
brought  on  my  old  couLih,  which  attended  mo  in  England. 
The  doctors  now  forbid  me  preaching  at  all.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, hard  for  one  who  has  the  word  of  the  Lord  like  fire  in 
his  bones,  to  refrain  from  speaking.  Nevertheless,  I  have  to 
acknowledge  that  I  live  far  beneath  my  privilege,  and  do  not 
enjoy  that  intercourse  with  the  Supremo  God  that  I  might  if 
I  were  faithful ;  yet  God  is  kind  and  still  condescends  to  be 
With  me  in  a  measure.  I  have  lately  been  in  the  United 
States,  and  attended  some  very  great  Camp-meetings ;  one  in 
the  state  of  Delaware,  on  the  ground  belonging  to  the  old 
Governor,  Mr.  Bassett ;  another  near  Salem,  New  Jersey ;  a 
third  in  the  upper  part  of  Jersey,  near  Trenton,  and  a  fourth 
a*-  Croton  River,  in  the  New  York  State;  at  all  of  which 
meetings  the  Divine  presence  was  singularly  manifested,  and 
1  think  by  what  I  felt  and  saw  myself,  as  well  as  from  what 
I  have  since  heard  from  others,  my  poor  labors  were  crowi  ed 
with  as  great  success  at  some  of  these  meetings  as  ever  they 
were  at  any  time  of  my  life  before.  At  Saloiiq  it  was  said 
forty  or  fifty  were  awakened  under  one  sermon,  the  greatest 
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part  of  whom  joined  the  Society.  This  circunistanco  was  a 
great  comfort  to  mo,  for  I  liavc  not  been  able  to  preach  often. 
But  I  have  not  liad  any  dispo.ntion  tv->  bo  exalted,  but  rather 
to  give  all  the  f^loiy  to  Ilim  from  whom  every  good  and  per- 
fect gift  ia  derived,  and  who  can  make  use  of  the  feebhit 
instrument  to  eCect  his  purposes  of  grace  towards  his  intelli- 
gent ceatures.  The  work  is  in  a  prosperous  way,  upon  (ho 
whole,  in  the  States,  We  aie  also  comini^  forward  consider- 
ably ill  this  Province.  Our  chapel  here  (Montreal)  is  now 
about  completed,  and  a  very  handsome  one  it  is.  Wo  have 
every  prospect  of  having  it  fall  of  hearers.  They  arc  making 
some  attempt  at  erecting  a  hou.so  at  Quoboc  also,  but  I  expect 
they  will  hardly  have  strength   among  themselves  to  effect  it. 

36.  "  ^ly  family  are  all  well  at  present ;  but  my  little  son 
died  last  winter.  I  would  feci  myself  much  gratified  to  re- 
ceive a  Hue  from  you  by  the  bearer  to  inform  me  of  the  wel- 
fare of  both  you  and  your  family,  for  I  feel  the  warmest  respect 
for  you  all.  Adieu !  from  your  unworthy,  but  affectionate 
friend  and  brother, 

"  Samuel  Coate." 

37.  In  the  above  letter  we  have  an  excniplifi^^ation  of  what 
we  said  on  an  earlier  page  relative  to  Mr.  Ooate's  zeal  and 
power  as  a  pre^icher.  preaching  on,  though  enfeebled  atid 
spitting  blood ;  and  becoming  the  instrument  of  awakening 
fift^  sows  at  one  Rervico.  Tiie-o  labors  also  are  prosccu'eil 
under  domcotic  bereavement  and  sorrowT?  Further,  Ounadian 
Methodist?,  but  especially  those  of  our  great  commercial 
emporium,  should  lay  \ip  in  their  memories,  that  the  first 
Montreal  Chapel,  for  which  Mr.  Coate  took  up  subscriptions 
in  England,  Avhen  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Benson 
and  other  worthies,  was;  co.uplctc-u  in  1809,  and  that  it  Was 
an  elegant  one.     The  trui  oaoness  of  t'r.e   original  Methotjist 
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bodies  in  Europe  and  America  had  not  yet  been  disturbed  in 
the  least;  and  though  the  Methodists  of  EngUmd  gave  freely 
to  a  chapel  in  Canada,  under  the  control  of  the  American 
brethren,  they  did  it  with  a  feeling  that  the  work  was  one  and 
the  same.  That  chapel  stood  in  St.  Joseph  street,  a  littlo 
soutfi  of  Notre  Dame. 

38.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Madden  is  appointed  to  the  Ottawa 
Circuit,  tht  only  station  in  Mr.  Coate's  District  remaining  to 
be  mentioned.  Mr.  M.  had  now  travelled  seven  years,  and 
resolved  to  ameliorate  the  toils  of  the  itinerancy  with  the 
presence  of  a  wife.  During  the  winter  of  1809  10,  he  paid 
his  friends  in  the  Bay  Country  a  visit,  and  on  his  way  back 
married  Miss  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  David  Brakenridge, 
Esquire,  militia  officer,  magistrate,  and  local  minister,  near 
Brockville,  whom  we  have  already  introduced  to  our  readers. 
lie  was  a  man  of  substance  and  standing  in  the  community,  and 
his  daughter  had  been  used  to  every  comfort  and  many  refine- 
ments. Where  did  the  itinerant  have  to  take  his  bride  1 
To  share  the  hospitality  of  a  kind  and  intelligent  family,  'tis 
true,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hyatt,  of  East  Settlement,  near  La  Chute 
— but  tea  log  house,  in  the  loft  of  which  they  made  their  dor- 
mitory. The  writer  lodged  in  that  house  himself  in  after 
years,  and  he  can  aver  it  was  homciy  enough.  But  this  pious 
young  couple  had  grace  to  endure  these  discomforts  for  the 
sake  of  Christ  and  his  cause,  and  Mrs.  M.  often  told  us  that 
she  was  never  happier  in  her  life  than  during  the  time  that 
lowly  domicile  was  her  home. 

39.  Being  genteel  persons,  and  wishing  perhaps  to  elevate 

the  people's  manners  a  little,  they  were  regarded  by  some  of 

the  plainer  sort  as  rather  precise  ;  but  those  who  knew  them 

best  respected  them  the  most  ;  this  included  the  kind  family 

with  whom  they  lived,  who  ever  after  spoke  of  their  guests 

with  rapture.    This  brother  Hyatt  was  then  a  gifted  cxhorter, 
la 
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and  ultimately  became  a  local  preacher ;  and  his  wife  was 
truly  a  mother  in  Israel.  They  moved,  in  1833,  to  the  Eastern 
Townships,  leaving  the  neighborhood  lonely  after  them.  I 
think  they  have  now  both  crossed  the  flood.  The  Ottawa 
Circuit  had  a  small  increase  this  year. 

40.  T  je  only  new  laborer  in  the  Upper  Canada  District 
was  Joseph  Lockwoocl,  who,  if  we  remember  correctly  what 
he  told  us,  had  travelled  two  years  in  the  States — one  under 
the  Presiding  Elder  on  Long  Island,  and  the  other  under  the 
Conference  on  the  important  MiddlctoAvn  and  Hartford  Cir- 
cuits, with  such  celebrities  as  James  M.  Smith,  Fhineas  Rice, 
and  Ilcuben  Hubbard.  IIo  was  more  than  ordinarily  well- 
cducateJ,  for  that  day,  and  a  good  argumentative  preacher. 
He  married  one  of  the  Palatine  stock,  a  Miss  Detlor,  a  most 
estimable  lady,  and  remains  in  the  country  to  this  day.  Ilis 
first  Circuit  was  Bay  Quiute,  on  which  the  family  of  bis  future 
wife  resided.     IJut  more  of  him  anon. 

41.  We  must  hurry  through  the  Circuits  proper  of  this  Dis- 
trict. Cornwall  is  favored  with  the  demonstrative  Pattie,  and 
has  a  small  increase.  Wm.  Snow  is  "  journeying  to  the 
South  country,"  having  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  the 
Circuit  of  that  name.  He  has  a  fair  increase.  Nin'an 
Holmes  is  on  the  Augusta,  where  he  is  to  be  admired  ar... 
spoken  of  for  many  years  after.  Their  numbers  are  stationary. 
He  had  been  at  the  previous  Conference  in  New  York  city, 
where  he  scattered  some  of  the  ''  Canadian  fire,''  as  it  was 
called,  among  the  genteel  Methodists  there :  so  said  Father 
Emory,  an  old  leader  of  that  day.  Chandly  Lambert  must 
have  exercised  his  tendency  to  discipline  rather  rigorously,  for 
ho  returned  less  members  than  were  returned  to  him.  Modest 
Cephas  Hulburt,  on  Smith's  Creek,  tiains  a  r^uarter  of  a  hun- 
dred more  than  were  left  liim  by  the  bustling   Pattie, 
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42.  John  Reynolds  has  the  Yongc  Street  Circuit  as  his  first 
charge,  lie  labors  indefatigably,  visiting  from  house  to  house 
even  among  the  Quakers,  who  will  allow  him  to  fjray,  but  will 
not  kneel  with  him  ;  and  a  little  child  who  knelt,  (it  was  pre- 
dicted by  an  old  Quaker  preacher)  was  to  become  a  Metho- 
dist !  While  here,  on  one  occasion,  he  had  a  sharp  trial,  and 
a  pleasant  surprise.  His  Quarterly  Meeting  was  appointed 
but  the  expected  Presiding  Elder  did  not  come  on  Satu:  lay  ;. 
and  he  had  to  preach  himself  and  preside  iu  the  "  Quarterly' 
Conference"  as  best  he  could.  In  the  evening  of  that  day 
he  held  the  accustomed  prayer-meeting,  but  no  Presiding 
Elder.  He  hoped  he  would  come  on  to  the  invariable  Sunday- 
morning  Love-feast ;  but  no,  he  had  to  hold  it  by  himself. 
While  the  people  were  speaking  he  cast  many  a  wishful  eye  to 
the  door,  but  in  vain.  At  length  the  hour  of  preaching  was 
so  near  he  must  look  up  a  text,  whether  he  can  frame  a  sermon 
or  not ;  but  the  Methodist  preachers  of  that  day,  as  he  used 
to  express  it,  were  *'  minute  men."  While  his  eyes  are  occu- 
pied with  the  sacred  page  there  is  time  for  a  stran2;Gr  to  enter 
unobserved.  And  just  as  his  own  eyes  rest  on  the  words 
"  God  who  comforteth  those  that  arc  cast  down,  comforted  na 
by  the  coming  of  Titus,"  a  stranger  arose,  not  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Sawyer,  but  a  younger  and  a  bluff-looking  man,  who  uttered 
the  word  *'  Love,^'  in  a  full,  clear,  ringing  voice.  It  is  a 
voice  unknown  to  Mr.  Reynolds,  but  familiar  to  the  people, 
and  it  sends  a  thrill  of  joy  among  Ihom,  while  words  of  a 
similar  character  follow  thick  and  fas!,  from  his  lips.  It  ia 
no  other  than  the  fervent  Robert  Perry,  who  had  labored  on  the 
Circuit  with  great  acceptability  the  year  before,  and  whom  the 
Presiding  Elder  has  sent  to  supp'y  his  place  for  that  time 
among  h\i  old  friends.  A  sermon  from  Perry  ensued  a,nd  a 
lively  time.  It  was  needless  to  s.iy,  the  anxious  young  pastor 
was  greatly  relieved  and  delighted.     The  above  two  iucidcuts 
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'WCTO  related  to  the  author  by  Mr.  R.,  and,  to  give  a  glimpse 
of  the  times,  I  have  related  thcni.  Youn-^  Reynolds  had  ahout 
fifty  increase  in  this  Circuit  by  the  end  of  the  year,  a  large 
number  cont^Idering  the  scattered  population. 

43.  We  have  found  no  data  whatever  to  illustrate  the  state 
of  the  work,  or  tlie  doings  of  the  laborers  on  (1)  the  Niagara 
Circuit,  which  enjoys  the  ministrations  of  the  two  strong 
men,  Ryan  and  Perry  ;  or  ^2)  Ancaster,  where  Prindlc  suc- 
ceeded Case,  except  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  his 
future  wife,  who.  if  we  mistake  not^  was  brought  up  within 
its  boundaries  ;  or  (3)  the  Long  Point  is  still  supplied  by  the 
stable  Whitehead.  There  was  no  numerical  progress  on  the 
older  Circuits,  as  a  whole,  during  this  year.  But  our  princi- 
pal subject,  Mr.  Case,  who  was  appointed  to  the  newly  pro- 
jected Mission  of  Detroit,  which  we  have  seen  was  intended  to 
re-occupy  the  ground  in  Canada  along  the  Thames  and  Laka 
Erie,  once  broken  up  by  Nathan  Bangs. 

44.  The  subjoined  letter,  which  will  speak  for  itself,  was 
written  by  Mr.  Case,  after  the  toils  of  this  year  (1809-10) 
were  over,  at  his  paternal  home,  four  days  before  the  New 
York  Conference  opened,  which  sat  that  year  in  Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts,  and  is  the  most  complete  account  of  our  hero's 
labors  during  the  year  of  which  we  are  writing  that  can  be 
furnished.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  went  to  the  previous 
Conference,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  indeed,  it  is  likely 
he  did  not ;  he  had  received  full  ministerial  orders  in  1808, 
and  as  he  speaks  in  the  letter  of  beginning  his  journey  from 
Ancaster, 

4'5.  The  letter  referred  to  is  addressed  to  Bishop  Asbury, 
and  is  as  follows: — "Chatham,  N.Y.,  May  16,  I8l0.  Rev. 
and  Dear  Sir, — As  I  may  not  have  an  opportunity,  (through 
want  of  time,  and  the  multiplicity  of  your  business)  personally 
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to  converse  with  you,  and  as  T  am  in  duty  bound  to  give  you 
information  of  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  by  my  ministry,  I 
here  send  you  an  acoount  of  my  mission  to  the  Detroit  country, 
the  year  past. 

46.  "According  to  your  appointment,  I  set  out  from  An- 
caster  to  Detroit,  the  22nd  of  June,  hut  not  without  many 
fears,  and  a  heavy  burden  of  souls  ;  for  I  greatly  feared  I  had 
neither  gifts  nor  graces  for  so  important  a  charge,  so  that  1 
waded  thron'^h  deep  waters,  as  well  as  deep  mire,  the  most  ot 
my  journey,  till  I  came  to  the  English  settlement  on  the  River 
Thames,  more  than  two  hundred  miles  from  Niagara,  and 
near  one  hundred  yet  from  Detroit,  and  proceeded  to  preach  in 
different  places  as  I  passed  along. 

47.  "  Many  were  my  fears,  and  great  was  my  distress,  not 
knowing  what  would  be  the  event  of  my  mission  ;  for  though 
I  dreaded  most  of  all  the  frowns  of  God,  yet  I  somewhat  feared 
the  displeasure  of  my  brethren,  who,  perhaps  think  of  an  un. 
successful  Missionary  too  much  as  men  are  wont  to  think  of  a 
defeated  general— he  returns  in  disgraco. 

48.  •*  But  the  Lord  greatly  blessed  my  soul,  and  showed  mo 
in  a  dream,  by  an  orchard  in  the  bloom,  that  he  would  bless 
his  rrosnel.  and  that  this  '  wilderness  should  blossom  as  the 
rose.'  1^'rom  ihis  I  took  courage.  Many  of  the  people  re- 
ceived me  very  kindly,  and  after  spending  here  a  week  on  the 
river,  and  seeing  some  stout-hearted  sinners  weep  under  the 
word,  I  proceeded  on  through  the  French  settlements,  to 
Maiden,  wiitre  I  again  preached  to  a  large  and  listening  con- 
gregation. From  thence  to  what  is  called  the  New  Settlement, 
fifty  miles  below  Detroit,  on  the  north  shore,  and  near  the  head 
of  Lake  Erie. 

4D.  "  This  seltlement  is  composed  principally  of  people 
from  the  States,  who,  during  the  two  last  lievolutionary  and 
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Indian  wars,  were  employed  with  or  taken  by  the  Indians ; 
and  some  of  them  arc  strangely  cut  and  scarred  with  tonm- 
liawk.s  and  iinives. 

50.  "  Tliis  country,  perhaps,  is  the  most  wicked  and  dissi- 
ptitod  of  any  part  of  America.  They  have  no  preaching  save 
thellonian  Catholics,  and  some  of  the  Church  of  England,  whose 
priests,  1  understand,  have  frequently',  after  service,  joined 
their  congregations  at  dancing  and  playing  at  cards,  which 
renders  them  very  popular,  especially  in  the  higher  circle. 
Their  amusements  are  horse-racing,  dancing,  gambling,  which, 
together  with  the  destructive  practice  of  excessive  drinking, 
have  prevented  the  prosperity  of  this  country.  The  holy 
Sabbath  has  no  preference  over  any  other  day,  except  that 
they  make  choice  of  it  as  a  day  of  wicked  aniusemonts,  visiting 
in  parties,  often  dancing,  hunting,  fishing,  &c.  For  drunken- 
ness and  fornication  I  suppose  no  place  is  more  noted  ;  and 
that  with  the  savages,  which  are  very  common  on  the  Indian 
lines,  have  made  a  stranire  and  motley  mixture  here  among 
their  ofifspring.  Many  of  the  people  know  little  of  the  Bible, 
having  never  learned  to  read.  And  some  of  these  who  can 
lead  have  had  no  Bible  in  their  families ;  nor  did  they  think 
tlipy  n(^eded  any,  for  some  have  openly  blasphemed  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  spoke  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  a  manner 
too  shocking  to  repeat. 

61.  ''When  you  consider  that  I  camo  alone  into  this  ahnost 
savage  land,  two  hundred  miles  from  my  brethren,  and  among 
a  people,  not  one  ot*  whom  I  had  ever  seen  before,  and  had 
not  a  friend,  save  one,  with  whom  I  could  converse  freely  on 
the  subject  of  experimental  religion,  you  may  guess  wht'.t 
uere  my  feelings.  It  was  soon  told  me  that  there  were  some 
wl:o  would  not  hesitate  in  taking  my  life  if  they  could  do  it 
without  being  detected.     Some  of  tho  magistrates  forbade  the 
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people  to  suffer  meetings  to  be  held  in  their  houses,  on  pain 
of  a  very  heavy  fine;  and  one  rough  fellow  came  to  our  meet- 
ing with  a  rope,  declaring  he  would  hang  me  if  I  did  not 
preach  to  suit  him.  All  this  tended  to  humble  me  as  a  little 
child,  and  I  fled  with  all  my  soul  to  my  Heavenly  Father  for 
protection,  and  for  His  blessing  on  His  word.  You  may  sup- 
pose if  I  had  any  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Christ  at  this  lime  it 
would  be  roused  into  action.  And  so  it  was,  for  I  felt  my  soul 
all  in  a  flame,  and  the  power  of  my  great  commission  to  vest 
upon  me.  And  I  loved  the  souls  of  U  men,  and  could  weep 
for  them,  yet,  in  the  discbarge  of  my  duty,  I  neither  feared 
men  nor  devils.  I  can  truly  say,  that  every  opposition  I  met 
with,  whether  frOni  Satan  or  from  men,  tended  only  to  inflame 
my  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls  ;  and  I 
'jould  freely  have  gone  to  prison  for  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  And  as  the  most  alarming  subjects  were  impressed 
upon  my  own  mind,  I  endeavored  to  impress  thcra  on  the 
minds  of  my  hearers,  with  all  my  might,  in  the  name  and 
authority  of  Jesus  Ciirist ;  not  only  exhorting  them,  but  even 
commanding,  in  His  great  name,  to  awake,  to  repent,  and 
turn  to  God. 

52.  '*  I  would  not  bo  understood  that  all  the  people  were  of 
the  above  description,  for  there  was  here  and  there  a  sound 
mind,  especially  in  the  lower  settlement,  who  received  ma 
with  a  truly  christian  affection.  They  had  been  '  waitinj* 
for  the  consolation  of  Israel'  for  many  years;  they  began  to 
awake  and  trim  ihcir  lamps,  when,  five  years  ago,  Brother 
Bangs  sounded  an  alarm  among  them ;  and  would  no  doubt 
have  been  shining  lights  had  the  mission  been  continued  ;  but 
being  left  without  help,  they  were  soon  discouraged,  and  have 
since  stood  rather  as  '  dark  lanthorns'  than  as  '  shining 
liglits.'  The  first  sermon  I  preached  in  this  pluca  was  attended 
with  almost   a  general  weeping ;  the  second  produced  among 
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some  of  the  Avil  lest  of  Uic;n  a  visible  alteration.  They  Dcgan 
to  bang  around,  as  if  loath  to  leave  the  place;  and,  aecounting 
me  no  longer  their  enemy,  appeared  to  wish  for  an  opportunity 
to  speak  with  mc,  which  I  embraced,  and  spoke  to  them  one 
by  one.  After  meeting,  they  were  seen  at  a  little  distance 
leaning  against  the  fences,  and  silently  pondering  on  the  thiniis 
they  had  heard  ;  while  flowing  tears  discovered  the  disquietude 
of  ihcii  souls,  and  they  bore  in  their  countenances  apprehen- 
isions  of  their  danger  of  eternal  death. 

.03.  *'  While  they  mourned,  I  rejoiced,  and  pursued  tlicm  by 
exhortation  and  prayer  \\ith  redoubled  zeal  and  courage;  and 
the  Lord  Jesus,  in  his  mighty  Spirit's  power,  was  present  at 
every  meeting,  so  that  a  general  inquiry,  *  What  shall  I  do  to 
be  saved  V  was  beard  almost  through  the  settlement  for  about 
(ilteen  miles.     *  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  !* 

54.  ''  I  had  now  formed  my  plan  of  attending  this  settlement 
and  that  on  the  lliver  Thames,  once  in  two  weeks  ;  but  because 
the  work  appeared  the  most  general  and  powerful  in  the  New 
Settlement,  I  gave  them  the  more  of  my  time  and  labor ;  and 
as  the  concern  increased,  I  went  to  their  own  houses,  and  in 
their  fields  conversed  and  prayed  with  them.  I  appointed 
also  prayer  meetings  and  preaching  frequently.  And  now, 
houses  formerly  devoted  to  carnal  sports,  became  places  for 
the  worship  of  God  in  prayer  and  praise. 

55.  "  Dear  Sir,  you  would  have  been  truly  delighted  to  oco 
this  people,  without  being  previously  instructed,  or  having 
ever  been  in  any  revival,  fall  into  the  very  same  spirit  and 
manner  of  the  revivals  in  the  States  and  elsewhere,  crying 
amain  for  mercy,  even  as  they  went  along  their  -road  home ; 
while  some  did  the  same  in  the  barns,  and  others  in  the  woods, 
till  the  groves  rang  again  with  the  cries  of  penitents,  and  soon 
with  the  joyful  notes  of  glory  and  praise  to  Josua  Christ  for 
ills  redeemiDg  love. 
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5G.  "  As  soon  as  tho  reviv;il  bc^an,  I  tlionglit  it  best  to 
for.u  tlieiu  into  societies,  anl  th:it  tlio  people  might  bo  in- 
structeJ  ill  every  part  of  ore  oo  )ii;i;ny,  I  publicly  rcail  and 
explained  to  them  oar  form  of  dii-cipline.  A:ul  as  we  havo 
suffered  in  many  phices  by  ])eiiiy;  too  remiss  in  our  attentio.i 
to  the  rules  respoctin'^  Cl.iss-moctlni^-;  antl  Lovo-feasts,  and 
as  somo  have  bacn  offon^cd  whon  tiiay  liavj  boon  debarred 
these  privileges,  I  informed  them  in  pirticular  what  privilo-cs 
they  were  to  expect  as  a  ongro Ration.  Tlion,  what  pirticu- 
lirly  belonged  to  thosooiuty,  whlc'.i  t'je  others  must  not  expect 
tD  enjoy.  I  then  joined  thirteen  into  society,  which,  in  about 
nine  weeks,  increased  t)  more  tliin  tliirty,  abautliidfof  whom 
professed  to  havo  found  the  God  of  pardonirig  love.  By  this 
time,  by  re;:son  of  the  uLnost  universal  attention  of  the 
people  to  meetings,  and  the  visible  alteration  of  some  of  the 
most  profligate  characters  in  the  country,  our  public  enemies 
ceased  their  opposition. 

57.  "  I  had  thought  to  havo  visited  Detroit  immediately  on 
my  first  coming  into  the  country  ;  but,  by  reason  of  the  revival, 
my  whole  attention  was  necessary  on  the  Canada  shore,  so 
that  I  did  not  visit  that  town  till,  I  think,  about  the  last  of 
September. 

58.  "  Our  Lord  has  instructed  us,  that  into  whatsoever  place 
wo  enter,  wo  are  to  inquire  who  in  it  are  worthy ;  but  as  I 
could  not  understand  that  there  were  any  serious  persons  in 
tin  town,  and  as  T  know  of  none  more  worthy  than  the  rulers 
ought  to  be,  I  immediately  went  to  the  governor,  and  having 
introduced  myself  to  him  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  I 
ro(|uestod  the  privilege  of  the  Council  House  to  hold  meeting.-? 
in.  lie  appoarcil  very  friendly,  and  used  mo  as  a  Christian 
minister,  and  ordered  the  Council  House  to  bo  prepared  for 
meeting,  where  I  preached  to  crowded  and  listening  congrega- 
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tions  (luring  tliG  timo  T  staid  in  that  country.  As  yet  there 
is  no  society  formed  in  this  territory,  (Michigan,  Detroit  beiiV2j 
the  principal  town)  though  some  tew  were  brought  under 
awakening,  and  three  or  four  had  found  peace  in  believing, 
and  expect  to  join  in  society  when  a  minister  shall  again  be 
Bent  among  them. 

59.  ''In  the  settlement  on  the  River  Thames  a  gradual 
revival  has  been  kindled,  though  the  subjects  of  it  are  scattered 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  thirty  miles.  We  have  a 
society  there  of  about  ten,  most  of  whom  have  found  peace  in 
the  Lord  ;  and  there  are  many  more  throughout  the  settle- 
ment who  are  under  deep  convictions.  We  have  also  a  small 
society  in  the  village  of  Maiden,  and  two  societies  in  the  New 
Settlement,  (in  the  front  of  Colchester  and  Gosfield,  most 
lil'':;ly);  *  in  all  seventy-eight  members,  (three  of  whom 
were  Roman  Catholics)  and  about  forty  praying  families. 
Whereas,  when  I  came  into  the  country,  there  was  here  and 
there  one  who  once  had  some  religion,  but  not  one  praying 
family  that  I  knew  of,  in  all  that  part.  Among  the  young 
converts,  I  think  there  are  some  who  are  as  clear  in  thoir 
experience,  and  as  deep  in  real,  meek,  and  humble  purity,  for 
the  timo,  as  any  I  have  seen  in  any  place  where  I  have  ever 
travelled. 

GO.  "When  I  came  away,  the  work  was  still  spreading. 
Excopt  in  a  few  instances,  the  whole  progress  is  gradual,  and 
bat  Utile  (if  th.it  wild  and  boisterous  spirit,  which  is  sometimes 
i^cj  1  in  re  il  revivals  of  true  religion.  There  are  some  in^^tanco^ 
of  persons  falling  down,"  (then  a  very  common  occurrence  in 
other  places)  '•  but  these  arc  few.  Some  of  these  people  haJ 
never  heard  a  sermon  before ;  and  one  young  woman,  on 
hearing  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  proclaimed,  believed  with 
all  her  heart  the  first  sermon,  and  now  gives  glory  to  God  foi 
his  great  salvatiQu. 
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61.  "  The  plan  of  the  Circuit  on  the  Canada  shore  will  be 
pursued  in  an  irregular  route  of  two  hundred  and  forty  miles, 
and  twelve  regular  appointments,  which  may  be  performed  in 
two  weeks.  I  think  mother  preacher  will  bo  necessary  on 
the  Detroit  side,  who  may  also  give  some  assistance  to  the 
preacher  on  the  Canada  part ;  and  two  active  young  men  will 
no  doubt  receive  their  yearly  allowance  from  the  people,  who, 
in  general,  are  very  liberal, 

62.  "  My  expense  in  the  Mission  was  about  thirty  dollars, 
which  I  have  received,  together  with  ray  salary,  (cight3f 
dollars,)  for  the  year;  besides  this,  I  left  ten  dollars  on 
the  Circuit  for  another  preacher;  and  have  brought  some 
assistance  also  to  the  General  Conference. 

63.  "  Dear  Sir,  I  must  humbly  and  earnestly  request  that 
ministers  may  be  sent  into  that  new  work,  who  may  be  de- 
pended on  for  stability  and  faithfulness.  There  will  bo 
opposition,  no  doubt;  you  know  the  anti  Christian  spirit 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  who,  in  dark  design,  will  seek  to 
destroy  this  little  plant,  which,  as  yet,  is  but  young  and  tender. 
It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  for  preachers,  in  that  part 
cspcciall}',  to  be  active,  prudent,  and  zealous,  lest  the  flower 
in  their  hands  should  wither  and  die. 

G4.  "  I  know,  to  engage  in  such  a  mission  must  be  a  sacri- 
hcG  for  any  man  ;  but  what  good,  what  honor,  yea,  what  grace 
have  we  ever  attained  to,  for  which  we  have  not  made  some 
sacrifices  ?  I  know,  also,  that  God  will  more  than  repay  tis 
for  all  that  we  can  suffer  in  his  cause.  I  never  folt  as  I  did 
h'.st  year,  when  I  left  all  behind,  and  was  a  stranger  in  a 
savage  land.  My  life  was  many  times  exposed  to,  and  sur- 
rounded with  enemies,  and  worn  down  with  toil.  Bur,  glory 
to  God,  I  never  felt  such  support  before,  either  in  body  or  in 
houl !     Often  I  could  have  given  up  my  life  lor  Jesus'  sake  and 
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tlie  salvation  of  precious  soul?.  F?o'.nctinies,  wlicn  I  linve  rodo 
twenty  miles,  anil  prc:iclu!(l  t^'ico  or  three  time.?,  I  Ikivc  felt 
but  little  wcaricJ  ;  iin.l  often  vv'iis  .so  hippy  in  ii;}' Saviour's 
love,  that  I  wanted  n oitlioi*  to  cit  !ior  sloop.  At  other  scasonp, 
tIicj  far  from  any  inhabitants,  while  rcflectioir  on  my  condiui;!-,, 
my  soul  has  been  so  happy  in  pro:^poct  of  iuturo  txlor;*,  when 
I  should  meet  thoso  new-born  souls,  to^^.^thcr  wi'.Ii  all  lay 
faithful  brethren,  that  I  could  not  hold  my  peace,  but  glorified 
God  aloud  that  I  was  counted  vroi'thy  to  sulTo:',  and  to  do 
Bomcthing  in  the  cause  of  my  Ilcavoidy  Master. 

65.  ''  I  have   thought  it  might    be  proper  to    send  young 

brother  II ''   (".Vaa  it  N.  Holmes  who  was  ap[;ointed  the 

next  year  ?  Most  likely.)  "  and  if  it  bo  judged  proper,  T  am 
willing  to  go  another  year.  But  tiiis  I  leave  to  the  wisdom 
the  Lord  shall  give  to  direct  you  in  this  and  in  ail  oiluT 
matters  for  the  good  of  his  Chuioh.  In  the  uieanliuio. 
farewell.  I  "remain  yuur  iifiectionate  and  obedient  son  in  the 
Gospel  of  Christ. 

"  William  Case." 

GG.  The  revival  described  in  the  above  lett.n'  was  a  r.-^al 
ami  permanent  work  of  (rod.  T.;e  subjects  reniainwl  t'lo 
steadfast  friends  of  Meth.>Jisni,  in  its  central  organizatioa 
generally,  lo  their  dying  day.  In  tlio  winto;  of  ISIS-H,  ',1;' 
writer  took  a  tour  through  tlio.-o  part^,  and  Tr-rnjcd  tbo 
acquaintance  of  fevcra!  gray-Iuiircd  ofTice-bearois  in  ih.c  Ciravoh, 
who  claimed  to  be  Mr.  Case's  spiritual  children.  Two  (^ 
t!icse,  Messrs.  Joseph  Wigb  and  J  \sep!i  Malott  -the  o.ie,  w,; 
should  think,  of  German  origin,  and  lh(^  o'liTof  French — h  ivo 
gone  lo  their  reward  recently;  and  as  they  now  bclon  r  t) 
history  we  subjoin  their  brief  but  elegant  obituaries  from  t'u 
pen  of  the  llev.  Mr.  Clew>>rth : — "  Died,  in  t!ie  Gosfield  Circiii:. 
Joseph  Vv'igle,  an  old  veteran  of  the  cross,  who  passed  to  li!;^ 
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rowiira  ou  tlic  23r(l  of  July,  18G-J-.  i-oon  nfror  I  cnino  to  tlio 
Circuit  I  was  informed  cf  Lis  i-ickness  and  visitid  Idu).  lie 
was  very  ill,  but  cheerful  and  happy.  There  was  :i  franlvucss 
and  hoarliness  about  him  that  cliallcniied  attention  and  coin- 
nianded  esteem.  His  complaint. —  congestion  of  the  lungs  — 
restrained  his  conversational  powers.  He  was  one  of  the 
early  trophies  of  grace  gatlicjed  in  by  the  ])ioneers  of  3Icthod- 
ism  aloni;  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie.  He  believed  av.d  held 
last  Lis  hope  to  the  end.  For  nearly  fifty  years  he  had  been 
tcllinL";  to  others  the  .storv  of  the  cross.  lie  had  traversed  the 
wildcrmss  day  and  nij:ht,  enduring  i>mcli  to  preach  Chri.^t, 
and  enduring  joyfully.  Now  the  end  was  approaclii:!^''.  The 
religion  he  loved  to  preach  sustained  him  gloriously  in  death. 
Not  lerg  before  he  died,  he  said  to  njc,  •  If  I  have  any  desire 
to  remain  here,  it  is  only  that  I  may  preach  ('hiit-t  more 
faithfully  than  ever.'  Thus  he  died,  glorying  in  tiie  cross, 
in  the  7;ird  year  of  liis  age. 

G7.  "Joseph  Malott,  another  spiritual  veteran,  who,  in 
in  concert  with  Brother  Jo.'rcph  Wigle,  opened  several  n(nv 
appointments  of  our  Church,  in  her  early  career,  through  the 
Township  of  Essex.  Bro.  Malott  was  a  good  man,  fearing 
God  above  many,  and  doing  his  •will  witli  a  ready  niind.  He 
was  a  punctual,  constant,  and  catholic  member  of  the 
Ch  xrch.  Ho  was  converted  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  per- 
severed to  old  age  in  the  life  of  faitli.  The  psalm  of  his  days 
was,  '0  how  I  love  thy  huv  ;  it  is  my  meditation  ail  tho  day.' 
This  was  evident  in  his  expositions  of  the  Word,  Vv'hich  were 
lucid,  pointed,  and  practical.  God  made  hinr  a  bhs^ing  to 
many  by  making  him  tlic  friend  of  all.  He  was  eminent  in 
liberality,  tender  in  affection,  and  cheerful  in  disposition.  His 
conversation  was  instructive  and  pleasing.  He  lo,';t  no  oppor- 
tunities of  doing  gnofl.  His  hands  were  hard  with  honest 
toil,  but  his  heart  was  tender  witli  the  sympathies  of  Christ, 
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For  many  years  an  nflfcction  of  the  lacln'ymal  gland  ji^avo 
him  much  annoyance.  It  resulted  latterly  in  a  cancerous 
sore,  working  in  the  eye  and  nostril  towards  the  brain.  Ilis 
sufferincrs  were  intense,  hut  the  Lord  wiis  with  him.  TIic 
power  of  his  Saviour  rested  upon  him,  and  death  was  shorn 
of  his  terrors.  Yet  the  closing  scene  was  not  devoid  of  con- 
flict. He  mourned  betimes  that  lie  had  not  such  lively  sense 
of  the  Divine  presence.  This  was  the  trial  of  iiis  faith.  Still 
trusting,  it  was  made  perfect.  The  shadows  fled,  the  sun 
came  out,  and  bright  buds  of  promise  shed  their  beauty  over 
the  spring-tide  of  the  soul.  As  he  neared  the  close,  he  said 
to  me,  'What  a  marvel!  Did  you  ever  know  the  like? 
There  is  a  passage  for  me  through  the  gates  of  death,  and  a 
passage  for  me  through  the  gates  of  heaven.'  After  singing 
the  doxology,  at  his  request,  he  raised  his  hands  in  rapture, 
and  said,  '  That  connects  the  Church  on  earth  with  the 
Church  in  heaven.  Oh  for  all  the  power  of  love  divine ! 
God  is  good  !  I  love  Him  !  I  have  not  served  him  for  naught. 
Tell  my  brethren  to  be  faithful  unto  death.'  On  the  20lii  of 
Januar}^  bis  warfare  was  accomplished.  The  cross  was  ex- 
changed for  the  crown.  His  age  was  75  years."  These 
brethren,  as  the  reader  will  have  perceived,  were  Local 
^   Preachers. 

G8.  Mr.  Case,  by  the  results  of  his  mission  to  the  Thames 
country,  proved  himself  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  justi- 
fying the  Bishop's  judgment  in  the  choice  be  made  of  a  pioneer, 
and  the  safety  of  his  oft-repated  maxim,  to  ♦'  confide  in  young 
men,"  as  having  their  character  to  establish,  and  as  therefore 
being  the  more  circumspect  and  cautious  as  well  as  zealou3 
and  active.  Let  our  present  young  preachers  only  think  of 
a  minister  travelling  on  horseback  two  hundred  miles  to  reach 
the  nearest  part  of  his  field  of  labor,  under  a  broiling  sura- 
mer'a  sun,  in  that  flat  muddy  region,  in  the  then  state  of  the 
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^oads,  or  rather  in  the  then  almost  total  destitution  of  roo.ds 
in  the  countr}',  Tvhich  characterized  the  very  year  when  tlie 
country  letwecn  (he  head  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte  and  York 
was  favored  for  the  first  time  with  a  regular  road,  by  the  ful- 
fillment of  Mr.  Danforth's  contrrct,  who  thus  gave  name  to  the 
thorouglifare  he  opened  !  Think  of  his  going  where  there 
were  no  societies,  with  no  "  jVlissionaiy  Appropriation,"  and 
of  his  raising  his  support,  small  though  it  was,  taking  a  sum 
to  the  Conference  in  the  shape  of  '♦  the  fifth  collection,"  which 
was  appMed  to  superannuated  and  destitute  brethren  ;  of  his 
thoughtfully  leaving  ten  dollars  to  meet  the  wants  of  his  newly 
arrived  suecrssor  ;  and  of  his  leaving  a  society  of  seventy- 
eight  members  as  the  fruits  of  the  first  .^hort  year's  labors  in 
a  new  place !  The  example  is  inspiring.  No  wonder  the 
discerning  Asbury  was  about  to  entrust  him  witli  a  still  more 
responsible  post.  We  shall  hereafter  find  that  Peter  Coven- 
h«ven,  then  an  exhorter,  assisted  Case  in  protnoting  the 
above  revival. 

09.  We  have  only  the  two  isolated  Circuits  of  the  eastern 
townships  of  Lower  Canada  to  consider,  in  order  to  complete 
this,  the  year  and  the  period  of  which  we  arc  writing.  These 
arc  Dunham  and  Stanstead.  which  severallv  have  Lansford 
Whiting  and  Squire  ti^treeter  for  their  preachers.  Who  were 
they,  and  what  did  they  effect  on  their  respective  Circuits  ? 
This  is  a  hard  question  to  answer,  at  this  distant  time,  with 
the  data  at  our  command.  Neither  of  them  were  in  full 
ministerial  orders  ;  but  they  were  both  successful  in  augment- 
ing the  membership  each  in  his  own  Circuit.  Dunham, 
under  Whiting,  went  up  from  two  hundred  and  sixty  two,  to 
three  hundred  and  nineteen,  an  increase  of  fifty-seven  ;  and 
Stanstead,  under  Streeter,  from  one  hundred  and  five,  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-nine,  an  increase  of  fourteen.     But  our 
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rcscarclics,  in  striving*  to  niako  out  wlicnco  the  brethren  came, 
what  were  their  chiinicter  as  prcacl.er?,  or  what  became  of 
them,  after  leaving  Canada,  have  been  so  unsatisfactory  that 
we  gavB  it  up  without  furnishing  what  little  detail  we  nn^it 
have  given.  We  ht;ve  since  found  they  wore  medium 
preachers. 

70.  The  net  gain  for  tlio  year,  exclusive  of  Dunham  and 
Stang^ead,  was  two  hundred  and  lif'ty-Iivc,  and  the  total  me;:> 
bcrsliip  on  Canadian  soil,  or  excluding  the  St.  Lawrence  aiid 
taking  in  Diinhaiu  and  Stanh^lead,  was  three  thousand  one 
Ituuilrcd  and  scvf'ntij-S(  ccn.  Thus  do  wc  wind  up  the  jvriud 
oi"  Case's  second  soMJurn  in  Canada 
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CASE,  OUT  OF  CANADA   FOR  THE  LAST  TIME,  AND  THE 
TRIALS  OP  THAT  PERIOD. 


1.  This  Book  comprises  a  period  of  five  years.  It  hcg'u  a 
with  a  new  distribution  of  the  work  for  Canada.  The  pre- 
vious year  tlie  two  Canada  Districts  stood  in  connection  with 
the  New  York  Conference ;  tliis  year  oniy  the  Lower  Canada 
District  remained  in  immediate  relationship  to  that  body. 
This  jear  a  new  Annual  Conference  is  organized,  witli  which 
liic  Upper  Canada  District  is  henceforth  to  stand  associated 
tili  there  is  an  Annual  Conference  created,  bearing  the  name 
f)f  Canada.     The  new  Conference  was  called  Genesee. 

2.  Wc  give  the  reasons  for  its  organization,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  effected,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Dr,  G.  Peck, 
long  a  member  of  that  body: — "  This  year,"  (1810)  says  he, 
'*  is  distinguislied  by  the  organization  of  the  Genesee  Confer- 
cure.  Bishop  Asbury  had  for  some  time  regarded  the  western 
part  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  promising  field  for  Metho- 
dism, and  the  centre  of  a  prospective  Conference.  From 
171)0  to  1812,  the  Bishops  had  'authority  to  appoint  o'.her 
Yuarly  Conferences,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  new  Circuits  bo 
iiiiywhere  found  for  that  purpose.*  It  was  in  the  exercise  of 
this  discretion  that  Bishops  Asbury  and  McKendrce  had 
appointed  the  Genesee  Conference.  1'he  work  had  so  ex- 
tended in  the  northern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  the  western  part 
of  New  York,  and  in  the  two  provinces  of  Canada,  tliat  a  new 
Conference,  which  would  make  the  ciglith,  was  now  loudly 
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called  for.  The  preucliers  were  obliged  to  go  from  the  shores 
of  Lake  Erie,  and  from  Canada  to  Philadelphia,  on  horseback 
to  Conference.  This  Conference  holding  its  sessions  in  March 
or  April,  the  ronds  were  of  course  nearly  impassable,  and  the 
preachers  necessarily  kept  from  their  Circuits  foi  a  long  lime. 
These  circumstances  made  it  necessary  that  some  relief  should 
be  sought,  and  the  means  of  relief  were  wisely  judged  of  by 
the  Bishops. 

3.  **  The  measure,  however,  was  severely  criticised.  It  was 
censured  as  harsh  and  tyrannical ;  it  being  assumed  that  a 
handful  of  men  were  separated  from  the  cities,  and  almost  from 
the  blessings  of  civilized  society,  and  that  they  were  left  to 
Buffer  and  to  starve  without  the  means  of  relief.  The  ol)jcc- 
tors  had  very  inadequate  ideas  of  the  resources  of  the  country 
covered  by  the  new  Conference,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
an  intelligent  population  was  crowding  in  from  almost  all  pnrts 
of  the  world.  O^l'  pioneer  Bishop,  however,  understood  the 
question  well,  much  better  than  those  who  considered  theni- 
Bclvcs  competent  critics  of  his  proceedings. 

4.  "  The  Conference  assembled  at  Lyons,  in  an  old  store- 
house lately  occupied  as  a  corn-barn,  belonging  to  Judge  Dorsey, 
on  the  2Utli  of  July.  In  his  journal  the  Bishop  briefly  says: 
'  Wednesday,  I  arrived  this  evening  at  Daniel  Dorscy's  ; 
Friday,  Conference  began  to-day;  Sabbat  ji,  22n(J,  preached  at 
the  encampmcDt ;  Wedjiesday,  Conference  ended  ;  great  onler 
and  dispatch  in  business  ;  stationed  sixty-three  preacher.-.'  " 

5.  A  Bishop  and  Ecclesiastics  who  did  not  scorn  to  njeet  in 
a  corn  barn,  and  who  carried  on  a  Camp  meeting  coincidently 
with  the  dispatch  *'  of  business,"  were  surely  the  men  to  evan- 
gelize a  new  country.  How  we  should  like  to  give  a  portraiture 
of  each  of  the  men  in  that  primitive  asseuiblyl     As  it  is,  we 
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luivo  tliocliariicteristic  features  in  a  few  bold  strokes  of  several 
ut  tloi^c  u'lio  were  there,  or  v/ln  a  few  \caTS  after  were  mera- 
liers   of  that  bodv,  from  the    •'  Poet's  Prose  "   of  the  Rev. 
Charle.^  Giles,  who  was  one  of  that  band  of  heroic  men,  which 
we  here  reproduce.    '*  James  Kclsey  was  one  among  the  number, 
tx  zealous,  warm-hearted  pioneer,  who  has  since  been   called 
away  to  the  pilgrim's  rest  in  Abraham's  bosom.     Abner  Case 
was  another ;  a  social  friend  indeed,  renowned  for  goodness, 
who  talked  truth  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  so  pathetically 
that  they  could  not  refrain  from   weeping.     Zenas  Jones  and 
Ira  Fairbank,  couraceous  as  lions,  persevering   and  laborious 
as  bees.     Chandley  Lambert  was  there,  a  soldier  of  the  cross, 
famous  for  order  and  metbodistical  things,  who  was  so  strict, 
and  stood  so  straightly  while   administering   discipline,   that 
the  enemies  of  strictness  said,  tauntingly,  he  leaned  over  back- 
ward.    Seth  Mattison,  a  shining  star  in  the  constellation,  with 
his  sympathizing  spirit  and  poetic  imagination,  ready  to  pour 
consolation  into  the  heart.     Goodwin  Stoddan  was  also  among 
them,  a  staunch  advocate  for  truth,  fearless  as  David,  who 
drove  on  like  Jehu.     Nathan  B.  Dodson  was  a  brother  indeed, 
diligent  and  watchful,  who  fed  the  sheep  in  the  wilderness. 
Isaac  Puffer  was  there  also,  plain  in  style  and  manner,  moving 
like  a  telegraph,  with  much  of  the  Bible  in  memory,  which 
flowed  with  chapter  and  verse  from  his  tongue  like  electricity, 
producing   shocks   and    commotions    among    the  conflicting 
creeds.     And  there  was  George  Garry,  alsc*  a  faithful  friend, 
cautious  and  deliberate,  with  a  head  full  of  thoughts  and  a 
tongue  to  tell  them,"     These  men  had  received  by  the  force  of 
circumstances,  not  only  the  very  best  qualification  for  their 
particular  work,  but  really  a  very  large  amount  of  true  culti- 
vation.    Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  would  sometimes  mistake 
bombast  for  elevation.     One  of  the  number,  whom  we  do  not 
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name,  who  lived  long  enough  to  learn  simplicity,  once  referred 
to  his  weakness  of  body  in  the  following  terms  : — •*  I  have  a 
physical  evil  in  my  organic  structure  ;  I  must,  therefore,  avoid 
prolixity,  and  study  compenderosity." 

6.  Everything  relative  to  the  doings  of  this  Conference  is 
interesting,  therefore  the  following  peep  behind  the  scenes 
furnished  us  by  tbc  Rev.  Lr.  G.  Peck,  we  are  sure,  will  be 
perused  with  avidity: — *'  The  original  journal "  say?  Dr.  P. 
is  before  us  with  the  following  title  page:  "Journal  of  the 
Genesee  Conference  which  met  in  session  at  Captain  Dor- 
soy's,  at  Lyon's  Town,  State  of  New  York,  July  20th,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ten.  At  which  Francis  Asbury 
and  Wm.  MeKendry  presided."  Both  Bishops,  it  seems,  were 
present, 

7.  The  first  record  is  as  follows  : — '*  Friday,  9  o'clock,  a.m., 
July  20th,  1810.  According  to  an  appointment  of  Francis 
Asbury  and  Wm.  MeKendry,  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  America,  the  Genesee  Conference,  composed 
of  the  Susquchannah,  Cayuga,  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  Dis- 
tricts, met  in  session  at  Captain  Dorsey's  in  Lyon's  Town, 
State  of  New  York.  A  majority  of  the  members  being  present 
Wm,  McK  ndry  took  the  chair  and  proceeded  to  business." 
From  this  entry  it  appears  that  the  members  of  the  Lower 
Canada  District  were  there  as  well  as  the  Upper  Canada 
prcachevs,  but  they  were  remanded  to  the  New  York  Confer- 
ence with  which  they  were  to  stand  connected  for  a  few  years 
Jvjnger.     But  we  allow  Dr.  Peck  to  resume. 

8.  "  An  old  rule  of  the  discipline  prohibited  a  travcliinij 
preacher  from  publishing  any  hing  without  first  obtaining', 
leave  of  his  Conference.  Under  this  rule  the  Genesee  Con- 
ference at  its  firut  session,  provided  a  weii<hty  committeci 
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composed  of  nine  members,  five  from  the  Uiiitcfl  States  anti 
four  from  Canada,  to  examine  all  compositions  prepared  by 
any  of  its  members  for  publication,  and  that  these  composi- 
tions shall  or  shall  not  bo  published,  according  to  the  resolution 
of  the  committee.'' 

9.  "  To  make  the  church  entirely  safe,  it  was  on  a  subse- 
quent day  resolved  thst  the  committee  'shall  not,  without 
the  concurrence  of  four-fifths  of  its  members  in  the  States, 
and  three-fourths  in  Canada,  permit  any  publication  to  be 
made.'  "  This  did  the  whole  thing  up  strong.  If  scribblers 
had  been  as  numerous  in  those  days  as  they  are  at  the 
present,  the  committee  of  censors  would  have  been  taxed 
with  an  onerous  duty ;  but  writers  among  the  travelling 
preachers  were  then  few  and  far  between.  Then  Methodist 
Preachers  kept  themselves  to  preaching  and  prayer.  These 
duties,  with  long  rides  and  a  little  necessary  reading,  used 
up  their  time.  When  we  had  no  periodicals  with  which  to 
communicate  with  the  public,  if  the  preachers  had  been 
disposed  to  write,  a  new  publication  of  any  sort,  by  a  Method- 
ist preacher,  was  a  strange  thing.  Still,  the  press  must  be  guard- 
ed. The  whole  thing  now  seems  little  less  than  ludicrous  ;  but 
those  were  days  of  simplicity,  of  caution,  and  of  timidity.  This 
committee  was  kept  up  from  year  to  year,  until  the  rule  was 
abolished  in  1824,  but  never  had  anything  to  do.  Then 
the  General  Conference  placed  this  subject  on  its  true  basis 
by  the  following  rule, — 'Any  travelling  preacher  who  may 
publish  any  work  or  book  of  his  own,  shall  do  it  at  his  own 
responsibility,  and  he  shall  be  answerable  to  the  Conference 
for  any  obnoxious  matter  or  doctrine  contained.* 

10.  "  The  Genesee  Conference  was  called  by  tho  bishops  ii. 
the  interval  of  the  General  Conference,  but  the  institutior. 
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of  the  new  Conference  was  not  a  finality.  The  act  was 
subject  to  be  re-considered  by  the  General  Conference,  and 
the  bishops,  it  would  seem,  considered  it  important  to  fortily 
themselves  against  the  charge  of  rash  and  arbitrary  adminis- 
tration in  the  case,  by  an  act  of  the  Conference  itself,  which 
should  set  forth  the  grounds  of  the  proceeding.  A  com- 
mittee of  three  was  appointed  "  to  prepare  a  resolution  ex- 
pressive of  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  relative  to  its 
inbtitution  by  Bishops  Asbury  and  McKendry."  The  report 
of  tlie  committee  was  an  argumentative  document,  but  con- 
tains nothing  more  than  we  have  already  presented  upon  the 
subject. 

11.  At  this  Conference  twelve  preachers  were  received  on 
trial,  one  of  whom,  Peter  Covenhovcn,  was  certainly  a  Cana- 
dian ;  acd  another,  Edward  Cooper,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
not  long  out,  and  as  he  received  his  first  appointment  to 
Canada,  was  most  likely  recommended  therefrom.  Ten  word 
received  into  full  connexion  and  ordained  deacons,  one  of 
whom  was  a  Canadian  by  birth,  as  also  two  others,  who  spent 
the  rest  of  their  days  in  the  Province.  These  three  men 
were,  Daniel  Freeman,  Joseph  Lockwood,  and  John  Reynolds. 
Six  preachers  connected  with  the  Genesee  Conference  located, 
""  two  of  whom,  Cephas  Hulburt  and  Joseph  Sawyer,  hail 
laboured  in  Canada.  Hulbert  probably  settled  in  the  States, 
and  we  lose  sight  of  him.  Sawyer  settled  in  C-inada,  on  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  will  often  come  into  view. 
Besides  the  above,  the  renowned  Samuel  Coate  is  returned 
among  the  located  f^f  the  Now  York  Conference.  lie  set- 
tled in  business  in  the  city  of  Montreal,  as  a  merchant, 
wholesale  and  retail.  Ho  will  oouie  up  in  a  i'uturo 
paragraph. 
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TS.  The  appointments  for  Canada  were  as  follow : 

LOWEU   CANADA   DISTRICT. 

Joseph  Samson,   Frasidtn^  Elder. 
Quebec,  James  Milcliel. 
Three  Rivers,  Joseph  Samson. 
Montreal,  Joseph  Scull, 
Ottawa,  Tlionias  Madden. 
St.  Fnincis  River,  Ivobeit  Hibbard. 
Dunham,    (Asligrove  District)  Ile.nan  Garlick,  Timothy 
Minor. 

StanstcaJ.,  (Now  England  Conference)  David  Kilborn. 

Ul'PER    CANADA   DISTRICT. 

Henvy  Ryan   PrefAdmg  Elder. 
Cornwall,  Rila  Smith. 
St.  Lawrence,  Edward  Cooper. 
Augusta,  Ellas  Pat  tie. 

I^^H  ^if  Qumt",  Thos.  Whitehead,  P.  Covenhoven. 
Sinit/i*8  Creek,  John  Keynolds. 
Yonge  Street,  Joseph  Lockwood. 
Ancaater,  Daniel  Freeman. 
Niagara,  Andrew  Prindle,  Joseph  Gatchel. 
Long  Point,  Robert  Perry. 
Detroit,  Ninian  Holmes. 

13.  Beside  those  located,  we  lose  sight  of  several  of  the 
last  year's  names,  such  as  O-eorge  McCracken,  AVilliam  Snow, 
Cluindly  Lambert,  and  our  principal  subject,  Wm.  Case. 
McCracken,  after  all  possible  research,  we  cannot  further 
trace;  neither  among  the  effective,  supernumeraries,  super- 
annuated, located,  expelled,  or  dead,  and  speculation  is  vain. 
We  must,  therefore,  leave  him  till  th"  Lord  *'  writcth  up 
the  people."    As  Snow  and  Lambert  never  either  of  theui 
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received  another  appointment  in  Canada,  and  as  tlicy  will 
not  again  mingle  with  the  current  of  onr  history,  they  shall 
each  be  followed  tc  the  ch)sc  of  his  career. 

14.  The  career  of  Mr.  Snow  may  be  disposed  of  in  a  few 
lines,  although  we  liavc  no  evidence  that  he  is  yet  dead  ; 
for  the  last  pnblished  ^Minutes  to  which  we  have  access, 
the  one  for  1801,  represents  hiin  a  superannuated  preacher 
in  connection  wild  the  East  Genesee  Conference.  Mr.  S. 
never  rose  hi^rher  than  the  status  of  an  ordinary  Circuit 
Preacher;  ho  \vas  never  a  Pn^siding  Elder,  or  filled  any 
public  office  of  a  oliaractcr  to  bring  him  much  into  notice. 
He  pursued  the  noiseless  tenor  of  his  way  in  such  rural 
circuits  as  Herkimer,  Black  River,  Lyons,  Ontario,  Bloom- 
field,  Seneca,  Genesee,  Prattsburg,  f  r  fourteen  years  longer, 
usually  in  charge,  but  never  stopping  more  than  one  year 
at  a  time,  although  he  received  several  times  a  second 
appointment  to  a  former  charge,  after  an  interval,  whence 
we  infer  that  he  was  very  much  of  an  itinerant,  fond  of 
moving,  or  that  he  had  not  ability  to  give  variety  for  more 
than  a  year  at  a  time, 

15.  In  1824  he  located,  in  which  relation  he  continued 
till  1831.  He  then  resumed  the  itinerant  work,  and  was 
stationed  at  Ovid,  where  he  remained  two  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  period,  namely,  in  1833,  he  received  a  superannu- 
ated relation,  in  which  he  remainecl,  down  lo  our  last  advices. 
His  retired  residence  placed  him  within  the  East  Genesee 
Conference,  on  whose  roll  his  name  is  to  be  looked  for  by 
those  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  once  Canadian  pioneer. 

IG.  Perhaps  no  particular  interest  would  be  served  by 
tracing  Chandiey  Lambert  through  the  appointments  which 
he  filled  while  ho  rcniainel  ciTective,  but  wo  may  barely  say 
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that  they  seem  to  have  been  of  a  hiiihcr  class  than  those 
occii[»ied  by  liim  whose  history  wo  have  jast  closed.  His 
career,  character,  and  Conference  relationships  will  be  learned 
from  the  official  report  at  his  death  in  the  Minutes  of  tho 
Clack  River  Conference  for  1845,  which  we  here  present. 

17,  "  CiiAMDLEY  Lambert,  was  born  in  Alford.  Mass., 
Mnrch  27,  1781,  of  Methodist  parents.  Though  he  possessed 
not  the  advantages  of  a  thorough  classical  training,  yet  his 
education  was  sufficiently  literary  to  give  his  mind  a  studious 
cast,  and  sufficiently  moral  to  sanctify  his  thirst  for  know- 
ledge. From  early  youth  to  manhood,  previous  to  his  con- 
version, ho  delighted  much  in  reading  the  Bible,  and 
frequently  attended  to  secret  prayer.  While  engaged  in 
school  teaching,  in  Lansingburg,  in  1804,  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  Rev.  Laban  Clark  and  Rev.  Martin  Rutcr, 
ho  was  induced  to  seek  religion  with  all  his  heart,  which 
resulted  in  the  undoubted  conversion  of  his  soul.  In  1808 
he  joined  the  Genesee  Conference.  On  the  division  of  the 
Genessco  Conference,  he  fell  into  tlio  Oneida  Conference ; 
and  on  the  division  of  the  Oneida,  he  fell  into  the  Black 
liiver  Conference,  v.'hero  lie  remained  till  his  death.  Ilia 
slender  constitution  was  but  ill  adapted  to  the  exposures  and 
fatigues  of  a  Methodist  Preacher,  at  a  period  when  the 
pecuniary  and  numerical  strength  of  our  church  were  alike 
feeble,  the  country  new,  Circuits  large,  and  conveniences  rare ; 
still  ho  labored  with  efficiency  for  some  twenty  years,  when 
his  name  was  returned  on  the  superannuated  list,  where  it 
has  since  remained.  Our  excellent  brother  was  not  free  from 
trials  in  the  latter  part  of  his  liCe.  lie  was  not  rich  in  this 
world's  goods  ;  consfiqucntly  the  limited  allowance  of  a  super- 
annuated preacher  being  so  inadequate  to  meet  the  wants  of 
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his  family,  it  subjected  him  to  afflictions,  which  tried  his  soul, 
at  a  period  when  the  infirmities  of  life  seek  a  release  from 
the  oppressive  cares  of  life  ;  but  out  of  all  the  Lord  delivered 
him.  Few  racn  have  evinced  a  stronger  and  more  uniform 
attachment  to  the  M.  E.  Church  thran  the  deceased  :  few  have 
possessed  such  uniform  zeal  to  promote  Iiolincss  in  the  mem- 
bership. It  would  seem  to  one  not  acquainted  with  his  pecu- 
liarities, that  he  observed  the  law  with  the  scrupulousness  of 
a  legalist.  If  lie  did,  it  was  not  to  merit  salvation,  but  to  be 
able  to  walk  more  consistently  with  the  gracious  state  into 
which  he  had  been  introduced  by  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ. 
His  hope  was  abiding  to  the  last.  The  fatal  disease  which 
released  his  spirit  was  an  epidemic  ;  but  three  short  days  of 
siekncps  brought  the  weary  wh.cels  of  life  to  a  solemn  pause. 
When  asked  if  all  was  well,  he  calmly  replied,  *I  know 
nothing  to  the  contrar}-.'  Again,  touching  his  realization  of 
the  divine  presence,  he  was  asked,  '  Is  that  Jesus  whom  you 
have  preached  to  others  now  your  comfort  in  this  last  conflict  ?' 
To  which  he  replied,  '  It  is  the  same  Jesus  whom  I  have 
preached  to  others.'  Soon  after,  the  flickering  lamp  of  life 
was  extinguished.  He  died  March  IG,  1845,  aged  G4." 
It  is  pitiful  to  contemplate  a  faithful  laborer,  in  age  and 
feebleness,  agonized  by  the  pressure  of  want  and  embarrass- 
ment, a  spectacle  unhappily  not  confined  to  that  day.  "  Great 
is  their  reward  in  heaven." 

18.  But  what  of  our  beloved  Case?  He  has  neither  died 
nor  deserted  his  colors,  nor  is  he  degraded  or  disgraced,  but 
promoted,  not  to  a  better  salary,  for  that  in  his  new  situation 
is  sure  to  be  more  or  less  deficient,  but  to  greater  toils  and  re- 
sponsibilities. Asbury  is  a  discerning  man,  he  can  see  at  a 
glance  who  are  prudent  and  yet  pushing,  and  who  possess  ad- 
miniutrative  talent,  the  ability  to  inauage  men.    But  there  is 
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anotner  requirement,  his  Presiding  Elders,  as  the  District 
pioneers  must,  if  possible,  be  unencumbered  with  the  cares  of  a 
family;  therefore,  where  batchclors  have  llic  other  needed 
qualifications,  they  are  preferred.  Who  sliall  be  the  Presiding 
Elders  of  the  new  bush  Conference  ?  Case  is  tliought  worthy 
to  be  one  of  the  three.  His  five  years  in  the  itinerancy  have 
purchased  for  him  a  good  degree,  and  although  a  young  man 
of  thirty,  he  is  put  in  charge  of  the  Cayuga  District,  which 
covers  the  whole  of  New  York,  from  Black  River  and  Cayug 
Circuits,  which  extended  from  its  eastern  boundary  to  the  state 
lino  on  the  west,  comprising  the  oversight  of  such  celebrities  as 
Ebenezer  White,  Chas.  Giles,  Seth  Mattison,  Jonathan  Hucstis* 
Joseph  Willis,  Gideon  Knowlton,  Asa  Cumraings,  James  Kel* 
sey,  .Elijah  Batcheior,  and  last,  but  not  least,  Anning  Owen, 
the  apostle  of  Wyoming.  Besides  these  and  several  others,  he 
had  also  in  his  district  no  less  than  three  of  his  late  Canadian 
compeers,  namely,  Bishop,  Snow,  and  Lambert.  We  are  unable 
to  give  many  incidents  of  his  labors  on  this  district  for  the  year 
in  question,  only  we  observe  that  God  blessed  the  united 
cfibrts  of  the  Presiding  Elder  and  his  Preachers  to  the  ingatli- 
ering  of  five  hundred  and  eighty-nine  souls,  net  increase. 

19.  We  must  now  give  our  special  attention  to  the  field 
vacated  by  Mr.  Case,  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  We  com- 
mence with  the  latter.  Let  us  first  follow  its  late  Presiding  El- 
der, the  Bev.  Samuel  Coate,  into  retirement.  We  have  seen  him 
settled  in  a  partnership  business  in  the  city  of  Montreal.  The 
following  letter  from  him  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Benson,  London, 
will  account  for  his  withdrawing  from  the  active  work,  and 
reveal  his  yearnings  still  toward  it ;  while  it  also  will  givi 
some  insight  into  the  state  of  Methodism  in  the  city  in  which 
he  lived.  Furthermore,  it  is  interesting  as  recording  the  happy 
deaths  of  two  of  the  iirst  Upper  Canada  Methodists,  Mrs.  Pul- 
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DiogG  au'l  Mr.  Peter  Lrowse,  the  father  of  the  late  George 
and  Michael  IJrowsc,  Esqs.,  of  Matilda,  and  of  the  devoted 
Mr.  Win.  Browse,  who  still  survives  : — 

*'  Montreal,  Dec.  11th,  1810. 

20.  *'  Rev.  and  Dear  Sir, — I  thank  my  gracious  benefactor 
that  I  am  yet  alive,  and  that  my  little  family  arc  in  good  health. 
My  old  cough  has  returned  upon  mc,  within  the  space  of  six 
weeks  pnst,  which  I  had  been  entirely  free  from  till  then,  ever 
since  my  Southern  voyage  last  winter.  God  only  knows 
whether  I  shall  ever  recover  from  it  or  not,  though  I  expect  I 
never  shall,  unless  I  should  take  another  voyage,  which  I  do 
not  feel  a  disposition  to  do  at  present.  However,  I  am  not 
anxious  about  living  long ;  my  main  desire  is  to  live  well,  and 
that  I  may  be  prepared  to  meet  my  change  when  it  comes.  I 
can  but  lament  that  in  years  past  I  have  been  too  lukewarm 
and  unprofitable.  I  now  discover  that  I  must  be  holy,  aud  my 
determination  is  not  to  stop  short  of  that  desirable  point.  I 
am  infinitely  obliged  to  my  God  and  his  Christ.  So  that 
if  I  were  to  withdraw  from  him  i^y  unreserved  heart, 
I  should  be  chargeable  with  the  greatest  ingratitude. 
Blessed  be  his  name,  that  although  ho  is  high  above  the 
heavens  and  his  glory  extends  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the 
creation,  yet  ho  is  so  condescending  as  to  notice  and  to  fix 
his  love  upon  such  a  vile  insect  as  me ;  and  now  since  the  re- 
newal of  my  covenant  with  him,  oft-times  cheers  up  my  heart, 
as  with  new  wine.  Since  my  entrance  upon  business  in  this 
place  I  have  been  very  much  torn  by  conflicting  passions,  and 
tossed  upon  the  cruel  waves  of  perturbation  ;  for  when  I  gave 
lip  the  travelling  connexion,  and  consequently  ceased  to  devote 
myself  wholly  to  the  ministry,  I  was  like  a  river  when  diverted 
from  Its  proper  channel,  spreading  over  a  wide  space,  running 
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in  different  conrse?,  and  settling  at  length  into  a  marsh  of 
Btagnant  waters.  My  mind  has  been  loft  to  floit  from  object 
to  object,  to  be  sorely  uuffotted  by  my  own  imaj^ination,  till 
at  last  trying  to  cintent  myself  in  that  state,  and  to  give  up 
further  thoughts  of  being  upcfnl  to  mankind,  when  the  voice 
of  God  awakened  me  from  my  dream,  and  showed  me  (more 
than  ever)  that  this  is  not  my  resting  place,  and  that  as  long 
as  I  am  a  sojourner  here,  I  must  bo  try.ng  to  do  something 
for  ihc  salvation  of  others,  as  well  as  of  myself. 

21.  "  Be  assured,  my  dear  sir,  I  would  not  have  left  the 
travelling  connexion,  if  I  had  considered  mysself  able  to  fill  any 
situation  that  might  have  been  given  me  ;  and  there  was  no 
provision  made  in  any  other  way  for  my  family.  I  would 
earnestly  advise  all  Ministers  of  the  Word,  as  they  value  their 
own  happiness,  as  well  as  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel,  which 
has  been  committed  unto  them,  never  (o  lay  down  their  spirit- 
ual weapons,  to  immerse  themselves  in  secular  affairs;  but  live 
in  want  while  they  have  strength  to  devote  themselves  wholly 
to  the  ministry,  rulhar  than  live  in  worldly  affluence,  and  have 
their  minds  continually  harrassed  with  perplexing  cares.  I 
admire  the  beautiful  order  that  is  observed  in  the  travelling 
connexion  in  England.  I  would  fain  be  one  among  you  if  I 
might  be  received,  and  family  circumstances  would  admit. 
But  I  intend,  by  the  grace  of  God,  faithfully  to  fulfil  all  the 
worldly  obligations  that  arc  upon  me,  and  I  trust  in  God  to 
open  my  way,  and  to  make  my  duty  plain  before  me.  / 

22.  "  Wo  have  occupied  our  chapel  now  for  about  a  year 
past.  It  is  a  very  handsome  building."  [It  was  built  of  stone 
and  stood  in  St.  Jo.-^eph  Street,  east  of  where  the  great  French 
Church  now  stands.]  **  Our  prospect  seems  to  be  brightening  in 
the  society,  and  the  congregations,    especially  at  nights,  are 
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large  and  attentive  Tn  the  course  of  the  last  winter,  previous 
to  my  Southern  voyage,  I  had  occasion  to  visit  Upper  Canada, 
and  when  I  went  to  the  house  of  my  father-in-law,  I  found  my 
dear  old  mother  just  on  tjie  verge  cf  another  world,  and  in 
two  or  three  days  after  my  arrival,  she  closed  this  mortal  scene. 
1  think  I  hardly  ever  witnessed  a  more  triumphant  death. 
When  I  came  to  her  first  she  was  overjoyed,  not  having  seen 
me  for  a  long  time  before.  Soon  after  this  she  called  for  all 
her  chiidren  to  come  to  her  bedside,  and  exhorted  all  that 
were  present  in  the  most  affecting  manner  to  prepare  to  meet 
her  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  She  told  them  that  now  their 
mother  was  sure  of  entering  into  heaven,  and  that,  if  they  had 
any  dseirc  to  be  with  her,  they  must  never  rest  till  their  peace 
was  made  with  God.  "Oh  !  "  said  she,  '*  how  often  I  have 
prayed  for  you,  when  none  knew  of  it  but  God  and  myself. 
How  often  have  I  shed  tears  on  your  account,"  &c. 

23.  '•  She  sent  messages  to  all  her  absent  children,  as  from 
their  dying  mother,  admonishing  them  to  prepare  to  meet 
God.  Among  the  rest  she  sent  a  very  affecting  message  by 
me  to  my  companion,  to  stir  her  up  to  more  faithfulness. 
After  this  she  cried  out,  '  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly, 
how  long  do  thy  chariot  waeels  delay  !'  She  often  said  when 
she  was  able  to  speak,  '  I  used  to  think  it  would  be  a  dreadful 
thing  to  die,  but  now  1  bless  God  that  I  see  no  terrors  in 
death  at  all.  I  have  no  more  doubt  of  entering  into  heaven 
than  I  hive  of  my  being.'  At  last,  when  deatli  was  just 
•hurrying  her  out  of  her  decayed  mansion,  my  fathcr-ii*  law 
went  down  upon  his  kncss  to  commend  her  soul  into  the  hands 
of  God.  Ho  expressed  all  the  tenderness  of  a  kind  husband, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  resignation  of  aChrislian.  Thus, 
slio  that  was  a  sister  of  the  first  Methodist  who  ever  received 
meetings  into  his  house  iu  the  city  of  New  York,  (Philip 
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Embury,)  or  in  America,  and  that  was  one  of  the  first  and  most 
faitliful  of  our  society  in  Upper  Canada,  after  a  long  life  of 
exemplary  piety,  finished  licr  course  in  peace. 

24.  '*  I  shall  now  communicate  to  you  an  account  of  tho 
happy  death  of  a  worthy  brother  in  Christ,  with  whom  I  waa 
particularly  acquainted  in  Upper  Canada,  who  was  also  one  of 
the  elder  members  of  the  Province.  His  name  was  Peter 
Browse.  The  summer  before  last,  he  went  to  Quebec,  and  by 
the  great  fatigues  he  had  to  undergo  in  rafting  of  timber,  ho 
caught  a  violent  cold,  which  threw  him  into  a  quick  consump- 
tion. On  his  way  homeward  he  passed  through  Montreal,  and 
appeared  very  far  goiiO-  in  his  complaint.  However,  he  reached 
his  family,  and  lay  sic.'c  for  some  weeks  manifesting  all  tho 
time  the  greatest  confidonco  in  God,  till  the  next  Quarterly 
Meeting  held  in  that  place.  As  a  great  many  used  formerly 
to  lodge  at  his  house,  upon  such  occasions,  by  his  request,  they 
had  a  prayer-meeting  in  the  room  where  he  was  lying.  His 
own  accounts  stood  so  well  settled  with  his  heavenly  Father, 
that  he  left  ofi"  caring  so  much  for  himself,  but  was  now  wholly 
absorbed  with  anxious  concern  for  the  souls  of  his  family,  par- 
ticularly his  two  sons  who  had  just  arrived  at  the  ago  of 
manhood,"  (these  were  George  and  Peter,)  '*  and  were  entering 
upon  t!»e  busy  stage  of  life.'' 

25.  •'  He  prayed  incessantly  that  they  might  be  converted 
before  his  departure  ;  and  he  begged  of  the  brethren  to  remem- 
ber them  at  tho  throne  of  grace,  that  he  might  have  the  un- 
speakable happiness  of  seeing  their  change  before  he  went 
hence  to  be  no  more  seen.  In  answer  to  his  earnest  prayers, 
and  the  vehement  desires  o^  the  brethren  ascending  up  to 
God  together,  these  two  young  men  were  both  brought  under 
conviction  for  sin,  and  began  to  cry  bitterly  for  mercy.     At 
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this  the  heart  of  our  good  friend  was  very  muc!i  rejoiced,  as 
1)0  considertd  this  an  earnest  of  their  conversion.  It  was  not 
long  till  ono  of  them  found  peace  with  God,  and  in  a  little 
v/hile  afterwards  the  other.  They  then  came  to  his  bed  and 
embraced  their  dying  father,  whose  soul  at  this  was  raised  in 
holy  triumph.  He  had  now  reached  that  desirable  point 
when  the  last  rapturous  discoveries  arc  made  to  the  kouIs  of 
dying  saints.  Buing  swelled  up  in  ecstacies,  lie  clapped  his 
hands  together,  and  cried  out,  'Now,  lettest  thou  thy  servant 
depart  in  peace  according  to  thy  word,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen 
t!iy  salvation  :'  and  thus  while  floods  of  tears  were  flowing 
from  all  around,  proceeding  from  mingled  joy  and  grief  in  the 
spectators,  his  happy  soul  fled  from  it's  prison  of  corruption 
into  the  palace  of  God,  to  attend  around  his  throne.  It  v/as 
in  this  worthy  man's  house  where  my  companion  in  tribulation 
first  obtained  the  knowledge  of  salvation  by  the  remission  of 
her  sins,  it  was  at  his  house,  also,  that  the  first  great  work  of 
God  in  the  Province  of  Canada  broke  out,  of  which  there  was 
a  long  account  in  the  eecond  volume  of  the  '  Methodist  iMaga- 
zine '  in  America.  He  has  left  such  an  example  of  piety 
behind  him  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  his  acquaint- 
ances.   I  am  your's,  affectionately,  S.  Coate." 

26.  If  we  might  be  permitted  to  diverge  slightly  from,  and 
also  i)  anticipate  the  current  of  history,  we  might  say  the 
sainted  man,  of  whose  demise  wo  have  just  read  an  account 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Coate,  and  who  was  ono  of  the  first  con- 
verts, along  with  his  brothors  Joseph  and  Nicholas,  under 
Loseo  ;  ■vhoso  house  was  the  hallowed  spot  where  the  soul- 
converting  Saturday-night  Quartcrly-praycr-mectings  were 
wont  to  bo  held,  at  ono  of  which  Mrs.  Coate,  in  girlhood,  was 
converted,  had  the  whole  of  his  nine  children  dedicated  to 
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Gt>;l  III  iiifaney,  thi)  register  of  whose  hirtbs  and  baptisms  is 
carefully  preserved  in  the  veritable  Osweiiotchie  Baptismal 
Circuit  Register,  now  before  the  writer.  His  widow  married 
a  widowed  neighbor,  the  venerable  John  Van  Camp,  who  was 
also  ono  of  the  first  Matilda  converts.  Of  Peter  Browse's 
children  we  may  say  that  all  but  poor  John,  who  was  killed 
in  boyhood  by  a  tree  he  was  chopping,  became  and  continued 
stedfast  members  of  their  father's  church.  Peter,  who,  wo 
!ielicve,  is  still  alive,  never  diverged  from  the  path  from  the 
hour  of  his  conversion.  Merchandize  cooled  George's  heart 
till  the  great  revival  in  1822,  when  he  was  restored,  and  be- 
came a  life  long  steward  of  the  Church.  All  the  rest  of  the 
family  but  William,  who  was  absent  in  Prescotf,  were  convert- 
ed in  the  same  revival.  Michael  lived  and  died  a  fervent 
Class  leader.  Frederick  passed  through  the  icy  waters  af 
the  Nation  River  to  his  final  rest.  William,  converted  a  little 
later,  survives  as  a  lively  Local  Preacher.  Ruchael  became 
the  pious  wife  of  good  Mr.  Shaver.  Betsey  became  the  part- 
ner of  a  gifted  Local  Preacher,  and  is  the  mother  of  tbe  Rev. 
Albert  Van  Camp,  Wesleyan  Minister.  Such  are  some  of  the 
fruits  of  consistent  parental  piety  and  fidelity. 

27.  Before  passing  to  consider  any  other  laborer,  we  must 
take  our  final  leave  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Coate,  for  doing  which 
this  is  the  ^ost  appropriate  place.  We  have  seen  that  failure 
of  health  unfitted  him  for  the  continuance  of  toils  such  as  tlie 
itinerancy  then  involved,  lie  entered  into  merchandize 
wholesale  and  retail,  in  company  with  Mr.  Daniel  Fisher,  who 
was  a  grandson  of  good  Philip  Embury.  Mr.  0.  for  a  short 
time  held  a  partial  relation  to  the  public  ministry.  According 
to  Mrs.  John  Hilton,  an  excellent  authority,  he  lived  in  the 
little  parsonage  in  the   rear  of  the  chapel,  and  preached  oc- 
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casionally.     Mr.  Scull,  a  nice  young  man,  had  charge  of  the 
society,  and  prob'ibly  lived  in  Mr.  Coate's  family. 

28.  Mr.  Piayter,  usually  accurate,  makes  a  statement  rela- 
tive to  Mr.  Coate,  which  we  never  heard  from  any  of  the 
fathers.  It  is  the  followinp; :—"  There  was  a  desire  to  have 
Samuel  Coate  a  Minister  in  the  Church  of  England.  The 
oflfer  was  made  and  accepted.  He  became  an  Episcopalian 
minister  in  Montreal.  How  long  ho  continued  in  his  new 
Btualion  does  not  appear;  but  the  change  was  not  for  his 
good,  nor  did  he  long  wear  the  cassock  and  the  bands."  But 
Mrs.  Hilton  who  went  to  Montreal,  while  Mr.  Coate  was  still 
a  Methodist  Preacher,  and  whose  husband  was  a  member  of 
the  society  from  an  early  day,  long  the  senior  leader  in  the 
Montreal  Church,  who  passed  from  among  us  only  the  other 
day,  says  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  "  Mr.  Samuel  Coate,  I  can 
positively  state,  never  had  any  connection  with  the  Church  of 
England." 

29.  The  following  statements  of  the  historian  of  Canadian 
Methodism  are  probably  accurate  enough  : — '*  He  com- 
menced mercantile  business  in  Montreal ;  carried  it  on 
without  success;  became  involved  in  debt,  and  lost  all  his 
property.  To  free  himself  from  his  embarrassment,  and  to 
support  his  family,  he  resorted  to  his  fine  talent  in  penman- 
ship. He  was  an  exquisite  penman.  He  would  sometimes 
write  the  Lord's  prayer  in  the  space  of  an  l^]nglisu  sixpence, 
or  on  his  thumb  nail.  He  would  write  so  extiemely  fine,  that 
the  letters  could  not  be  discerned  by  the  naked  eyo  ;  but 
with  a  microscope,  the  writing  appeared  clearly  defined,  and  of 
excellent  form.  He  now  executed  his  masterpiece  in  penmun- 
ship.  He  took  it  to  London.  The  engraving  was  said  to  have 
90st  £1,600.     It  was  paid  for  by  selling  copies  at  £2  each* 
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And  selling  copies  all  over  England  was  the  work  so  useful 
and  talented  a  preacher  was  engaged  in  for  probably  some 
years.  He  was  thereby  led  into  all  sorts  of  society  ;  and  at 
last  fell  into  evil  company,  and  acquired  vicious  habits.  He 
left  his  wife  and  daughter  in  Canada,  and  never  saw  them 
anain.  He  never  returned  to  the  land  in  which  he  had  spent  use- 
ful and  happy  years,  nor  to  the  people  who  loved  and  admired 
him,  and  who,  notwithstanding  his  fall,  would  have  received 
him  again,  even  as  the  Saviour  received  repenting  Peter.  The 
old  Methodists  clung  to  the  hope  that  Samuel  Coate  died  a 
penitent.  He  sent  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends  in  the  Bay 
of  Quinte,  in  which  he  lamented  deeply  his  great  downfall. 
He  compared  himself  to  a  living  flowing  stream  becoming  a 
stagnant  and  corrupt  pool,  and  bitterly  condemned  his  life 
since  he  touched  the  shores  of  England.  The  closing  years 
of  Samuel  Coate's  life  afiford  a  solemn  warning  to  all  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  especially  to  those  whom  God  has  given  the 
talents  which  raise  the  admiration  of  the  multitude." 

30.  Mr.  Playter  speaks  of  a  copy  of  Mr.  Coate's  celebrated 
work  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Conrad  Vandusen,  and 
the  writer  was  charmed  with  a  sight  of  this  wonder  of  pen- 
manship many  years  ago  in  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Madden.  Mrs.  Hilton  gives  the  following  item  of  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  severe  but  salutary  discipline  with  which 
God  saw  fit  to  exercise  his  recreant  servant :  *'  It  was  said 
that  too  constant  application  to  finish  his  work  induced  a 
white  swelling.  His  limb  was  amputated,  and  he  died  soon 
after."  The  late  eminently  pious  Rev.  Dr.  Harvard,  for  somo 
years  President  of  the  Canada  Conference,  told  us  that  he  had 
the  mournful  pleasure  of  ministering  to  Goate  in  his  last  sick- 
ness in  England,  where  he  died  ;  and  that  that  gifted  and 
interesting  man,  when  his  heart  was  overwheliiied  within  him, 
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fled  to  *'  the  Rock  that  was  higher  than  he."  And  upon  thit 
Rock  he  found  firm  footing  in  the  ♦'  swellings  of  Jordan."  "We 
record  his  wanderings  for  our  admonition,  and  liis  merciful 
restoration  for  our  encouragement. 

No  further  seek  hiw  raerito  io  di»clojp, 
Or  draw  bis  frailtiefl  from  tbeir  dark  aliode; 
(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  rcpoae,) 
On  the  bosom  of  hia  Father  and  his  God/' 

31.  The  list  of  stations  for  this  year  (1810-11,)  brings  us 
acquainted  with  some  new  laborers  for  the  Province.  The  in- 
cumbent of  Quebec,  James  Mitchel,  is  one.  He  had  been  re- 
ceived on  trial  in  the  Philadelphia  Conference  in  180G,  and  ap- 
pointed to  Somersett  as  the  assistant  of  the  old  Canadian 
pioneer,  Vannest,  who  may  have  cmbued  his  mind  with  an  in- 
terest in  this  country.  In  1807,  he  travelled  the  Sclpio  Cir- 
cuit, in  the  Genesee  District.  At  the  close  of  this  year  he  was 
received  into  full  connection,  still  in  the  Philadelphia  Confer- 
ence, and  appointed  to  Ontario,  which  brought  him  out  to  our 
northern  lakes.  In  1809  he  was  in  charge  of  Holland  Pur- 
chase and  Caledonia.  This  year  he  is  made  an  elder,  one  year 
before  the  usual  period,  to  serve  the  interest  of  his  isolated 
station,  He  must  have  been  a  man  of  some  calibre,  as  well  as 
of  some  previous  experience,  or  he  would  not  Lave  been  sent 
to  that  ancient  city. 

32.  Almost  the  only  item  of  information  concerning  his 
years'  labors  is  an  act  of  his  Administration  involving  the  ap- 
pointment to  office  of''  leader"  one  who  became  a  pillar  in  the 
Quebec  Church  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  happened  so 
l.itely  as  the  year  1864.  This  was  a  gentleman  already  men- 
tioned in  this  work,  namely,  Mr.  Peter  Langlois,  borii  in  the 
Island  of  Gurnsey,  in  1784,  first  brought  to  hear  the  Metho- 
dist Preachers  in  17G1,  and  who  came  to  Quebec  in  180i». 
where  he  was  converted  through  the  instrumentality  of  MeiJ^f^- 
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disra.  This  worthy  man  sustained  the  offices  of  trustee  and 
steward  for  many  years,  and  became  an  cfTectivc  preacher  of 
the  Gospel  in  a  local  sphere.  A  daughter  of  his,  and  also  u 
grand-daughter,  each  share  the  joys  and  sorrows  as  the  wife  of 
an  itinerant  minister. 

33.  St.  Francis  is  the  name  of  a  new  Circuit  found  in  this 
year's  list  of  stations,  so  called  from  a  noble  river  of  that  name 
^vhich  rises  near  the  Province  line,  and  flov  s  between  the  town- 
ships of  Stoke  and  Brorapton,  Windsor  and  Melbourne,  Shin- 
ton  and  Durham,  Kingsey  and  Wickhaui,  Simpson  and  Gran- 
Uiara,  Mendower  and  Uptown,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  seignories 
that  border  on  the  St.  Lawrence)  and  falls  into  that  main 
artery  at  the  Lake  St.  Peter.  The  most  of  the  townships 
named  were  settled  by  English-speaking  inhabitants,  many 
of  them  from  the  United  States.  These  were  favorable  to  Meth- 
odist ministrations.  Some  parts  of  these  settlements  had,  no 
doubt,  been  supplied  with  tb.e  ministration  of  the  word  by  the 
Stanstead  preachers,  or  cccasionally,  perhaps,  from  Montreal. 
Now  it  becomes  a  Circuit  by  itself,  and  the  new  Circuit  has  a 
preacher  new  to  the  Province.  This  is  Robert  Ilibbard.  He 
has  been  introduced  to  the  reader  before,  as  the  colleague  of 
our  principal  subject.  Rev.  Wm.  Case,  in  1808,  when  Mr.  C. 
traversed  the  Catskill  Mountains.  That  region  was  near  Mr. 
Hibbard's  original  home,  and  that  year's  labor  seems  to  have 
been  an  experimental  iffort  under  the  Presiding  Elder. 

34<.  His  obituary  notice  in  the  Minutes  says  he  was  born 
February  8th,  1787,  in  the  Town  of  Coxlackie,  in  the  County 
of  Greene,  and  State  of  New  York.  When  he  was  five  years 
of  age  his  parents  removed  to  America,  in  Dutchess  Countyi 
where  he  was  made  a  subject  of  the  grace  of  God  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  his  age,  and  about  one  year  after  ho  professed  to  re- 
ceive the  blcssine^of  sanctification.   He  then  roiuoved  to  Ulster 
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County^  near  the  Delaware  River,  and  when  lie  was  ahout 
twenty-one  lie  received  license  as  a  Local  Preacher.  At  the 
Annual  Conlerence  held  for  1809,  he  was  admitted  on  trial  as 
a  travelling  preacher,  and  appointed  to  the  Grenville  Circuit, 
where  he  labored  with  considerable  acceptance  and  success. 
At  a  Conference  held  in  Pitsfield,  1810,  the  year  of  which  we 
are  now  writing,  he  was  elected  and  ordained  deacon,  (one 
year  berore  his  probation  was  ended)  in  consequence  of  his 
offering  himself  as  a  Missionary  for  the  Province  of  Lower 
Canada,  where  he  continued  to  labor  for  the  space  of  two 
yeur.s. 

.35.  We  shall  get  his  brethren's  estimate  of  his  talents  before 
we  bid  him  a  final  farewell.  For  the  present  we  may  say,  from 
what  Avo  have  learned  through  private  sources,  that,  like  some 
other  beginners,  he  sometimes  failed  in  his  public  efforts ;  at 
which  tliiscs,  being  both  ambitious  of  excelling,  and  also  very 
sensitive,  he  felt  most  acutely.  An  instance  of  this  kind 
occurred  one  year  after  our  present  date,  as  related  to  the 
writer  twenty-one  years  afterwards  by  some  who  had  witnessed 
it.  Samuel  Luckcy  was  then  laboring  on  the  Ottawa  Circuit. 
Ilibbard,  who,  as  we  shall  see,  was  laboring  a  second  year  on 
the  St.  Francis,  came  over  to  visit  him.  No  wonder  that  they 
should  seek  to  cheer  their  lonely  toils  by  intercourse  with 
congenial  minds.  Ilibbard  took  an  appointment  for  his 
brother  Luckey.  The  preaching-place  was  Mr.  Hyatt's  barn, 
in  East  Settlement,  a  few  miles  from  La  Chute.  Poor 
Ilibbard  broke  down  in  his  sermon,  and  Luckey,  who  was 
always  ready,  came  to  the  rescue,  and  finished  the  service. 
Hibbard  was  deeply  mortified,  and  no  persuasion  could  induce 
him  to  come  into  the  house  for  his  supper.  Luckey  sympa- 
thizingly  took  it  to  him  in  the  barn,  where  he  persisted  iu 
Btopping  through  the  night.      Such  was  tho  fierce  ordeal 
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through  \vhich  the  ra'^r  rccrnits  of  that  day  were  disciplined 
for  their  arduous  work.  But  Hibbard  was  a  hero  for  all  that, 
as  we  shall  see  before  we  leave  him  iSnally,  and  he  lived  long 
enouE^h,  though  he  met  an  early  and  tragic  end,  to  be  wel- 
comed as  the  Ottawa  people's  preacher.  His  first  year  on  the 
St.  Francis  was  successful,  and  he  returned  at  its  close  forty- 
geven  members.     More  of  him  anon. 

36.  The  border  Circuits  (Dunham  and  Stanstead)  present 
for  this   year  three  new  names,  about  whom,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  information,  we  can  give  but  little  account.     Per- 
haps more  will  come  to  hand  before  we  entirely  dismiss  them. 
Heman  Garlick  (a  formidable  name)  stands  first,  for  there 
are  two  preachers  in  the  Dunham  Circuit.     But  after  all  our 
searching,  who  he  was,  what  his  talents,  whence  he  came, 
how  long  he  had  travelled,  or  what  his  after  career,  we  confess 
ourselves  utterly  unable  to  tell.      His  colleague,    Timothy 
Minor,  comes  often   into    view   in  after  years,  but  for  the 
present  we  can  furnish  no  recount  of  his  early  life  and  previous 
labors.     (Since  writing  iais  paragraph,  we  met  with  the  wife 
of  a   surviving   brother  of  the  first-named   preacher,   Capt. 
Garlick,  of  Brome,  C.E.,  from  whom  we  expect  further  par- 
ticulars about  his  brother  Heman,  which  we  will  give  in  an 
Appendix.) 

37.  David  Ktlbourn,  the  Stanstead  preacher,  was  re- 
ceived on  trial  two  years  previously,  and  by  consequence  vsent 
hero  the  present  year  an  ordained  deacon.  Wc  hope  to  {j;ive 
more  full  particulars  of  him  on  a  future  page.  If  by  th('r 
fruits  we  arc  to  know  them,  these  were  good  and  successful 
laborers ;  for  the  nett  increase  for  this  year,  on  the  two  circuits 
spoken  of,  as  shown  by  the  returns  to  the  next  Conference, 
was  seventy -Jive. 

38.  As  Coate  had  retired,  Joseph   Samson   being  recom- 
mended, solely,  wc  opine,  by  his  seniority  as  a  man,  and  hit 
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being  u  1/aclielor,  who  for  important  reasons  were  the  usual 
incumbents  of  the  ofl&ce,  vas  made  Presiding  Elder  of  the 
Lower  C-mada  District.  Madden  was  certainly  his  senior 
ecclesiasikalli/y  and  his  superior  every  way  ;  but  he  was  pro- 
bably a  younger  man,  and  he  was  now  married.  Besides, 
Samson  spoke  both  French  and  English;  Madden  spoke 
English  alone. 

39.  The  Upper  Canada  District  also  exhibits  several  new 
names :  such  as  Bela  Smith,  p]dward  Cooper,  Peter  Coven- 
Loven,  Daniel  Freeman,  and  Joseph  Gatchel.  Some  of  these 
were  connected  with  Canada  for  ujany  years;  two  of  then', 
at  least,  for  life.  Each  of  these  five  men  may  command 
a  little  attention. 

40.  Bela  Smith,  the  first  mentioned  of  the  five,  "  experi- 
enced religion  when  about  eighteen  years  of  a^^e,  and  soon  after 
united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  continued 
faithful  to  his  profession,  and  sustained  at  different  periods 
several  official  relations  to  the  Chufch,  until,  in  the  year  1809, 
he  was  admitted  on  trial  as  a  travelling  preacher  by  the  New 
York  Conference.  At  the  next  Annual  Conference  he  was 
ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Asbury,  as  a  Missionary  to 
Canada,"*'  This  was  when  his  probation  was  but  half  tran- 
fipired,  a  proof  of  their  confidence  in  the  man.  His  appoint- 
ment, as  we  have  seen,  was  to  the  Cornwall  Circuit.  We  do 
not  remember  to  have  heard  much  said  of  him  in  the  region 
in  which  he  travelled,  although  we  were  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  same  ground  in  after  years,  and  were  gleaning  in- 
formation concerning  the  early  preachers  at  that  time.  Wc 
barely  find,  I'rom  the  old  Augusta  Baptismal  Register,  that  he 
consecrated  to  God  in  infancy,  among  others,  Sarah,  a 
dau.:htcr  of  Samuel  and  Lois  Heck.  Near  the  close  of  his 
teru:,  be  bad  the  honorable  but  arduous  duty  of  coini?  to  meet 
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Bishop  Asbury  and  his  travelling  companion,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Boehra,  near  Lake  Champlain  ;  of  piloting  them  through  tbo 
Chateaugy  woods  ;  engineering  their  voyage  across  the  St. 
Lawrence ;  and  of  escorting  them  as  far  west  ns  Elizabeth- 
town.  Mr.  Boehm's  estimate  of  Lis  character  will  be  found  on 
a  subsequent  page. 

41.  As  Mr.  Smith  spent  but  this  year  in  the  Provincp,  and 
did  not  even  remain  longer  in  connection  with  any  part  of  the 
Genesee  Conference,  but  returned  to  the  New  York  Cfmfcr- 
cnce,  in  which  he  remained  till  his  death,  altliough  a  little 
out  of  our  usual  course,  we  have  concluded  to  give  all  the 
further  informktion  concerning  him  in  this  place,  which  his 
Conference  obituary  affords. 

4<2.  "At  the  Conference  of  1811,  ho  was  admitted  into  full 
connexion,  and  was  appointed  to  Ulster  Circuit,"  onco  tra- 
velled by  Mr.  Case.  "  In  December  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Rhoda  Merwin,  of  Durham,  Conn.,  who  continued  to  share 
with  him  the  lights  and  shadows  of  his  pilgrimage.  In  1812, 
he  was  ordained  Elder  by  Bishop  McKendree,  and  appointed 
to  Delaware  Circuit;  in  1813,  he  labored  on  Newburg  Cir- 
cuit;  1814  and  1815,  New  Windsor;  1816,  Delaware  ;  1817, 
Schenectady;  1818,  Albany;  1819,  Pittsfield;  1820andlS21, 
Stratford. 

43.  "  During  his  last  year's  labors  on  Stratford  Circuit, 
his  health  became  so  enfeebled,  as  the  result  of  toil  and  ex- 
posure, that,  at  the  Conference  of  1822,  he  took  a  superannu- 
ated relation,  and  continued  to  the  termination  of  his  life  dis- 
qualified by  bodily  disease  and  infirmi'y  for  effectual  service 
in  the  itinerancy^  and  was  consequentlv  returned  superannu- 
ated from  year  to  year. 

44.  '*  During  the  fourteen  years  he  ?ustaincd  an  effective 
relation  to  the  Conference,  he  was  a  /'iihrul  and  successful 
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'  Ambassador  of  Christ,'  and  many,  doubtless,  catered  into 
rest  before  him  who  were  brought  nigh  unto  God  through  bia 
instrumentality ;  while  others  remain  who  were  '  turned  from 
darkness  to  light '  by  the  word  which  he  preached.  After  he 
became  superannuated  he  continued  to  labor  in  the  vineyard 
of  the  Lord,  as  opportunity  presented,  and  his  strength  justi- 
fied J  and  in  all  his  religious  performances  there  were  strong 
manifestations  of  a  'zeal  for  God  according  to  knowledge.' 
He  highly  prized  and  faithfully  observed  all  the  means  of 
grace,  private,  family,  social,  and  public,  and  generally  enjoyed 
a  high  degree  of  spiritual  consolation.  He  was  'fervent  in 
spirit,  serving  the  Lord  ;'  and  in  all  the  relations  of  life  he 
was  highly  valued  and  universally  esteemed. 

45.  "  The  disease  with  which  he  was  first  attacked,  and 
which  forced  him  from  the  itinerant  field,  terminated  in  a 
cancerous  afiection,  which  continued  to  extend  itself  until  it 
covered  nearly  one  side  of  his  face  ;  and  being  regarded  in- 
curable by  the  most  skillful  physicians,  only  palliatives  were 
used  for  temporary  relief,  until  finally  the  weary  wheels  of 
life  stood  sti.l,  and  his  spirit  returned  to  God  who  gave  it. 
His  afiliction,  toward  the  closing  scene,  had  to  some  extent 
impaired  his  mental  powers,  which  deprived  his  family  of  the 
consolation,  so  generally  desired  by  surviving  relatives,  of  a 
dying  verbal  testimony  with  reference  to  his  state  and  pros- 
pects ;  but  a  blameless  life  for  thirty-nine  years  of  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  God,  of  a  fervent  spirit  in  his  religious 
duties,  of  a  strong  confidence  in  the  Redeemer  as  his  Saviour, 
afi'ord  the  strong  assurance  of  his  Christian  character,  and 
have  left  behind  the  consolation  that  he  '  died  in  the  Lord,' 
and  now  *  sleeps  in  Jesus.' 

46.  "  He  died  July  2,  in  Durham,  Green  Co.,N.  Y.,  in  the 
cixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.     He  has  left  a  widow,  five  sons, 
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and  two  daughters,  who  are  members  of  tlie  M.  E.  Church, 
and  arc  Btrinng  to  follow  him  as  heluHowed  Christ" — another 
out  of  the  many  refutations  of  tlio  inconsiderate  and  whole- 
sale slander,  that  ministerft'  children  arc  usually  irreligious. 
Some  testimonials  to  Mr.  Smith  will  Ibllow  hereafter,  inci- 
dentally given.     Two  of  hia  sons  becaice  ministers. 

47.   Edward  Cooper,  the  next  on  the  list,  was  not  only 
new  to  tilt  Upper  Canada  District,  but  new  to  the  itinerancy  ; 
for  this  is  his  first  appointment  recorded  in  the  Minutes.     He 
was  received  on  trial  at  the  preceding  Conference.    Ho  may 
have  had  some  previous  experience,  but  he  was  scarcely  accli- 
mated in  this  country,  being  a  native  of  Ireland,  whence  he 
had  come  bot  a  short  time  before.     The  Rev.  Henry  Boehnij 
Bishop  Asbury's  travelling  companion,  told  the  writer,  thai 
poor  Cooper  complained  most  pitcously  under  the  very  special 
attentions    the   musquitoes    paid    to   the  new  comer.     The 
Bis^hops,  however,  confided  in  the  young  Irishman,  and  gave 
him  the  charge  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Circuit;    and  for  that 
year  that  confidence  seeins  not  to  have  been  misplaced,  for  he 
returned  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  net  increase  of  twenty  mem- 
bers.    He  will  appear  in  the  current  of  our  history  again. 

48.  Peter  Covi?NnovEN — we  must  speak  of  him  under 
this,  his  name  in  the  Minutes,  and  afterwards  speak  of  him 
under  auother,  an  adopted  name,  which  clung  to  him  till  his 
death,  and  is  that  by  which  the  family  is  known  in  the  Pro- 
vince till  this  day.  Covenhoven  was  probably  the  origina 
and  true  name,  one  which  has  a  Teutonic  ring  in  it,  but 
*'  Conover  "  was  the  one  by  which  he  and  his  friends  always 
went.  It  was  probably  one  of  those  transformations  which 
German  names  have  undergone  by  an  attempt  to  adapt  them 
to  English  organs  of  articulation,  of  which  we  mi^^ht  givf 
many  examples.     The  triiuijaiutaUca  tf  JJucksladc  into  JJul 
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sfcad  is  one  out  of  the  many.  The  change  of  our  hero's 
family  name  most  likely  began  by  substituting  r  for  the  final 
n,  (a  tendency  to  whicli  we  have  seen  in  the  extensive  habit 
of  somi^in  calling  Vanduscw,  *•  Vanduscr,")  and  from  Coven- 
hove/  to  ''Conover,"  there  would  be  an  easy  transition. 

49.  Having  cleared  up  the  nominal  difficulty,  we  resume 
the  history  of  Mr.  Conover.  The  original  Canadian  residence 
of  the  family  was  the  Twenty-mile  Creek.  Thoy  were  all  of 
Methodist  proclivities.  Peter  was  probably  born  in  this 
Province.  When  he  began  to  do  for  himself  he  took  up  a  farm 
nt  the  Flour-Mill  Creek.  In  person  ho  was  large-boned  and 
tall,  but  not  corpulent.  He  was  converted  while  yet  young, 
and  soon  began  to  evince  great  zeal  for  the  honor  of  God  and 
the  salvation  of  souls ;  and  being  always  characterized  by 
mightiness  in  prayer,  Case,  who  knew  him  well,  and  esteemed 
i)im  to  the  end  of  life,  induced  him  to  come  up  to  his  help  in 
the  great  revival  in  the  Thames  Country,  the  previous  year, 
of  which  the  reader  has  been  already  inforiiiod.  Wiiile  there, 
he  began  to  preach,  and  his  ministrations  were  so  satisfactory 
that  he  was  recommerded  and  received  on  trial  at  the  never- 
to-be-forgotten  Lyons  Conference,  despite  the  infirmity  of 
partial  deafness  under  which  he  always  labored.  We  suspect 
ho  was  but  a  small  preacher  even  for  that  day,  but  his  piety, 
seal,  and  gifts  of  prayer  and  exhortation  made  him  useful. 
The  old  Bay  Circuit,  to  which  he  was  appointed,  went  up  in 
numbers  from  622  to  G55  during  that  Conference  year.  Hero 
we  leave  him  for  the  present,  under  the  superintcndencv  of  tlie 
amiable  and  sagacious  Whitehead,  whose  company  and  convtr- 
tation  will  be  improving  *o  teachable  Peter 

60.  i^ANiEL  Freeman  is  the  ninth  in  he  list  of  new 
names  which  the  Stations  of  1810  present — the  f.iurth  of  tin  so 
in  Upper  Canada.    He  located  in  a  &hurt  timei  heooCf  thou|^U 
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now  decea'  ^H,  we  cannot  turn  to  the  Minutes  for  any  tncmorial 
of  him.  Wc  therefore  avail  ourselves  of  such  items  of  his 
history  as  lay  scattered  about.  Fortunately,  that  walking 
cyclopedia  of  Canadian  Methodist  history,  (who  also  knew 
Freeman  personally,)  the  venerable  Robert  Corson,  has  com- 
municated with  the  writer  and  says: — "  Daniel  Freeman  was 
a  native  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  said  he  entered  the  work  only 
nineteen  years  of  age.  He  had  a  good  voice,  and  was  uncom- 
monly useful."  The  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson,  who  had  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  his  ministrations  in  boyhood,  when  Editor  of  the 
Christian  Guardia?i,  in  conr  ".tion  with  the  notice  of  Mr. 
Freeman's  death,  says  of  him  : — "  He  was  a  man  of  sound 
understanding.  During  the  days  of  his  itinerancy,  he  was  a 
commanding,  powerful,  successful,  and  popular  preacher;  and 
even  '  in  age  and  feebleness  extreme,'  he  was  always  heard  with 
attention  and  profit."  Mr.  Ryerson  speaks  of  the  **  com- 
manding "  character  of  his  ministry  ;  this  was  owing  in  part, 
no  doubt,  to  his  tall,  commanding,  personal  appearance,  which 
wc  remember  to  have  impressed  us  in  a  visit  of  his  to  the 
York  Society  (Toronto)  in  advanced  year.  During  that  visiti 
in  a  meeting  for  experience,  he  mentioned  what  to  him  was  a 
pleasing  fact,  that  ho  remembered  the  time  and  place  of  his 
conversion ;  and  a  curious  coincidence,  that  on  going  back* 
after  the  lapse  of  some  years,  to  visit  the  spot  where  he  had 
)nized  with  God  for  salvation,  and  where  the  Father  of 
Mercies  had  spoken  peace  to  his  soul,  he  found  it  occupied 
by  "  a  living  weM,"  a  beautiful  memorial  of  the  enduring 
fountain  of  bliss  which  had  *♦  sprung  up  "  within  his  soul. 

51.  He  was  received  on  trial  in  the  Philadelphia  Conference, 
ia  1808,  and  had  been  entrusted  with  two  ciiarges  before 
his  coming  to  Canada,  the  first  of  which  wfis  Asbury.  On  one 
of  these  Circuits  a  very  marked  revival  took  place  in  a  certain 
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locality,  u'aler  tlio  follawliij:  circumstances: — A  young  man 
whose  iianie  was  Marr,  who  had  known  Freeman  in  boyhood 
in  their  natal  New  Jersey,  had  taken  offence  at  his  father 
for  receiving  the  Methodist  preachers  into  his  house,  and  left 
home  and  went  to  an  uncle's,  who  lived  a  hundred  miles  away. 
But  when  he  arrived  there  he  found  his  uncle  also  had  received 
tlie  ubiquitous  Methodist  preachers,  and  that  his  quandom 
playmate,  Daniel  Freeman,  was  one  of  tliem.  A  certain 
ball  was  to  take  place  among  the  young  people,  and  Marr  was 
pledged  to  attend  it.  Just  before  it  took  place,  he  went  to 
hear  his  old  friend  Freeman,  and  was  somewhat  impressed. 
After  the  sermon  the  young  preacher  converged  with  him  about 
his  soul's  interests,  and  extorted  a  promise  from  him  to  go 
with  him  to  his  next  appointment  in  another  neighbourhood, 
and  on  the  night  cf  the  assembly  too.  He  called  on  the 
managers  to  excuse  Limself,  and  to  say  that  he  was  going 
away  to  meeting.  They,  very  unexpectedly  to  him,  desired 
him  to  cull  on  the  musician  on  the  road,  and  say  that  his 
services  would  not  be  rcquiretl,  as  they  had  agreed  to 
give  up  the  projected  folly.  They,  as  well  as  he,  had  been 
impressed  with  the  force  of  Divine  trutli.  Religious  meetings 
took  the  place  of  dancing  and  hilarity,  and  a  gracious  in- 
gathering of  souls  to  God  was  the  result.  The  relation  of 
this  circ.  stance,  at  a  C.iinp-meetin^  held  on  the  mountain 
near  the  Fifty,  in  1818,  by  Mr.  Marr  himself,  who  had  become 
a  Local  Preacher,  and  who  then  resided  on  the  other  hide  of 
the  Niagara  River,  made  a  very  deep  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  assembled  people,  who  previously  had  Rcemed  inatten- 
tive. When  referred  t(i,  Mr.  Freeman  confirmed  the  accuracy 
of  the  stranger's  statements.  •      .^  ' 

52.  lie  was  receive*!  into  full  connexion  at  the  Confirence 
immediately  preceding  hi«j  advent  into  Canada,  held  in  Lyons, 
and  he  must  havu  rcceivca  the  double  ordinatiou  aUo,  to  pr^* 
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pare  him  for  his  Canadian  responsibilities,  as  we  observe  hia 
name  was  printed  in  italics  in.  the  list  of  Stations,  the  never- 
failing  index  of  preabytericd  orders. 

63.  Wo  have  gleaned  no  incidenta  of  this  year's  labors, 
only  wo  find  that  his  Circuit  (the  Ancaster)  was  worked  in 
connection  with  the  Long  Point,  by  which  arrangement  he 
had  a  regular  interchange  with  honest  Robert  Perry,  who  was 
designated  to  the  latter  Circuit.  Recent  information  from  a 
reliable  source  assures  us  that  Perry  was  at  that  day  a 
ready  and  effective  preacher,  and  that  personal  neatness  and 
masculine  beauty  made  him  very  commanding.  Their  joint 
labors  met  with  success,  and  they  returned  a  net  increase  on 
the  whole  ground,  of  sixty-nine  members. 

54.  Joseph  Gatchel  was  the  tenth  and  last  of  the  new- 
comers. Ho  was  a  'lative  of  the  United  States — perliaps  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  he  was  received  on  trial  in  the  Philadelphia 
Conference.  That  was  in  1809,  at  which  time  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Holland  Purchase  and  Caladonia,  as  the  assist- 
ant of  James  Mitchel,  who  this  year  comes  himself  to  the  aid 
of  the  Canada  work  at  Quebec.  The  year  of  which  wc  write 
(1810  II)  Gatohel  is  sent  to  Niagara  as  the  colleague  of 
gigantic  Andrew  Prindle.  A  very  dissimilar  man  was  he. 
Oatchel  was  rather  under  than  over  the  middling  size,  slight 
made,  stoop-shouldered,  thin-.^aced,  and  sharp-featured,  with 
irregular  teeth  ;  and  although  he  lived  long,  he  was  always  oi 
u  slender  habit  of  body,  which  rather  unfitted  him  for  the 
toils  of  the  itinerancy  in  that  day.  Besides,  he  was  very 
severe  on  himself  in  his  pulpit  ministrations,  being  very  im- 
passioned and  excitable.  His  voice  was  cracked  and  squeak- 
ing, but  very  effective  for  all  that.  Although  better  educated 
than  some  of  the  preachers  of  that  day,  he  was  inore  of  a  de- 
c);umer  than  expositor,    lie  had  some  dramatic  talent,  anc| 
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was  very  moving.  Wo  once  heard  him  quote  the  followini^ 
lines  of  Dr.  Young  on  the  value  of  the  soul,  with  thrilling 
eflFect : — 

"  Kiiow'st  thou  th'  importance  of  a  soul  imniorl;<I? 

*'  Behold  this  midniglit  glory  ;  worlds  on  worldal 

"  Amazing  pomp  I    Redouble  this  amnzo  ; 

•'  Ten  Uiousand  add ;  and  twice  ten  thousand  more  ; 

'I  Then  vreigh  the  whole:  one  soul  outweighs  them  a'l ; 

"  And  calls  the  a.stoiiiHhiug  magnificence 

"Of  uuintulllgent  creation  poorl" 

55.  On  the  Niagara  Circuit  resided  a  married  sister  of 
the  great  Nathaa  Bangs;  and  with  her  an  unmarried  sister, 
a  young  lady  of  piety  and  gifts.  Gatchel's  acquaintance 
with  the  family  led  to  his  subsequent  marriage  to  Miss 
Bangs.  Her  gifts  sometimes  supplemented  his  efforts  in  the 
pulpit  very  much,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  in  that  day. 
In  the  strong  language  of  the  times,  a  brother  stated  that  ho 
had  heard  her  exh-^rt  "  like  a  streak  of  red-hot  lightning  !  " 
So  much  at  the         'ent  for  Gatchel  and  his  wife. 

5Q.  As  to  the  changes  which  this  year  (1810-11)  makes 
among  those  laborers  previously  in  the  Upper  Province, — 
Pattie  moved  from  Cornwall  to  Augusta,  which  then  included 
the  whole  country  from  the  township  from  which  it  was 
named  to  Gananoquc,  (where  old  Col.  Stone  was  the  leading 
influence  of  Methodism,)  on  the  frcnt,  and  went  as  far  back 
as  the  River  Bideau  in  the  interior.  Here  he  is  hugely 
popular,  and  wins  fortj-six  souls,  net,  to  the  Church. 

67.  Lockwood  goes  from  a  subordinate  place  on  the 
Bay  of  Quinve  Circuit,  to  the  "charge"  of  Yonge  Street, 
where  the  man  of  refinement  meets  with  many  privations. 
The  want  of  candles  for  study  in  the  house  induced  him  one 
night  to  join  in  the  adventurous  undertaking  of  a  coon  hunt. 
This  occurred  near  the  town  line  between  Scarboro'  and 
Markhttm,  the  amusing  incidents  of  which  he  detailed  to  the 
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writer  many  j^ears  after.  Judging  from  the  reduction  of 
members  on  his  Circuit  from  the  number  returned  on  the 
previous  year,  he  did  not  succeed  in  •*  catching  men  "  so  well 
as  in  catching  coons. 

58.  Reynolds  moved  down  the  lake,  from  Yoncre  Street  to 
Smith's  Creek.  lie  has  also  a  small  decrease.  Perry  goes 
from  Nia;^ara  to  L  >n^  Point,  which  ho  works  in  connection 
with  Aiicaster,  and  is  successful,  as  we  have  seen.  Uolmca 
succeeds  Case  at  Detroit,  or  more  properly  in  the  Ihames 
country,  and  even  improves  on  the  numbers  returned  by 
his  successful  predecessor ;  a  great  achievement  after  such 
a  revival. 

59.  Ryan,  like  his  friend  Case,  was  elevated  this  year 
(1810)  to  the  Presiding  Eldership,  and  placed  in  charge 
of  the  laborers  new  and  old,  who  were  stationed  on  the 
Upper  Canada  District.  Case  was  elevated  at  the  end 
of  five  years'  itinerancy  to  the  superintondency  of  a  District; 
Ryan,  not  till  he  had  travelled  ten  years.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  a  public  career  of  fourteen  years  duration, 
marked  by  stirring  events  and  great  successes. 

60.  In  many  respects  Mr.  Ryan  was  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place.  He  had  zeal,  enterprise,  courage,  system, 
industry,  and  that  rough  and  ready  kind  of  talent  which 
was  then  more  effective  than  any  other.  Moreover,  he  had 
authority  by  which  to  control  Others;  and  had  his  zeal  b:en 
a  little  more  tempered  with  moderation ;  and  had  his 
authoritativcness  less  frequently  degenerated  into  tyranny, 
it  would  have  been  better  for  him  and  the  cause  of  religion. 
As  it  was,  many  of  the  preachers  and  people  were  heard  to 
complain  in  after  years  of  the  high-handness  that  character- 
ized Elder  Ryan's  administration.     In  strange  contrast  with 

his  sternness  in  particular  cases,  was   the  general  familiarity 

l2, 
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of  his  deportment  towards  his  friends,  calling  thetn  *Bub,' 
and  *  Sis,*  according  to  their  respective  sexes.  We  shall  be 
able  to  furnish  the  reader  at  a  further  stage  of  our  narrative 
with  the  written  opinion  of  some  of  his  coevals  concerning 
the  man  in  his  official  capacity. 

61.  As  to  the  duties  and  difficulties  of  his  station,  Mr. 
Playte;''s  excellent  history  leaves  us  very  little  to  say  ;  and 
as  we  cannot  say  it  in  better  terms,  we  adopt  his  words; 
"What  a  District  to  travel,  four  times  in  the  year,  was 
the  Upper  Canada !  A  Presiding  Elder's  duty  was  to 
attend  four  Quarterly  Meetings  in  each  Circuit.  He  had 
to  visit  ten  Circuits  eacli  (quarter  of  the  year.  The  Quar- 
terly Meetings,  in  those  days  and  many  years  after,  were 
great  religious  festivals  to  the  preachers  and  people.  They 
were  times  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 
More  or  less  of  a  revival  influence  was  always  expected  at 
the  meetings.  When  Elder  Case  or  Ryan  attended,  rarely 
did  they  pass,  without  conversions  to  God.  llyan's  home 
was  probahly  in  the  Niagara  Circuit,  where  he  had  labored 
the  last  two  years,  and  where  ho  owned  a  farm.  How  little 
of  his  society  would  his  family  enjoy  !  He  might  begin 
his  journeys  with  Niagara  Circuit,  Long  Point,  and  then 
off  to  Detroit.  Ileturning,  ho  would  probably  attf  nd  to  the 
Ancaster  and  Yonge  Street  Circuits.  Returning,  the  same 
week,  he  must  bo  in  Smith's  Creek  Oircuit,  the  next  week 
in  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  tlie  third  week  in  Augusta,  thtJ  fourth 
week  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  fifth  week  in  Cornwall 
Circuit.  In  tliis  Circuit  his  quarterly  work  might  end. 
Now  he  turns  homeward  ;  and  a  journey  from  Cornwall  to 
Niagara,  on  horseback,  with  the  crooked,  hilly,  unmerided, 
swampy  roads  of  those  times,  was  no  light  u»  dertaking. 
The  distance  was  about  350  miles,  and  would  require  an 
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iadustri«*as  travel  of  five  or  bIx  days.  He  would  have  a 
week  to  rest.  Then  lie  must  again  be  on  the  road  to 
Detroit.  From  Detroit  to  Cornwall,  allowing  for  the  bending 
of  the  rirjd  in  the  Niagara  frontier,  was  probably  not  much 
short  of  700  miles.  Allowing  for  his  returns  to  his  honu^, 
Ryan  probably  travelled  about  1,000  miles  each  quarter  in 
the  year,  or  4,000  miles  a  year.  And  what  was  the  worldly 
gain  ?  ^'''^^■'  so  much  bodily  labour,  to  say  nothing  of  (ho 
mental,  the  ir'reaiwuig  Elder  was  allowed  830  for  him?e!f,'v 
$60  for  his  wife,  and  "vliat  provisions  he  would  need  for  his 
family.  His  entire  allowance  might  have  been  £G0  a  year. 
Such  was  the  remuneration,  and  such  the  labours  of  the 
Presiding  Elder  fifty  years  ago.  The  Presiding  Elders  in 
the  United  States  wore  men  of  the  same  labours  and  tho 
same  remuneration.  The  Bishops  were  not  exempted  from 
such  toils,  nor  was  thoir  remuneration  more.  The  venerable 
Asbury  was  now  travelling  three  to  four  thousand  milc.^  a 
year,  and  his  salary  was  but  eighty.  In  such  disinterested 
zeal  wo  surely  see  an  liurablc  follower  of  Jesus  Christ." 

02.  Despite  the  energy  of  the  new  Presiding  Elder,  there 
was  but  very  little  numerical  advancement  on  the  Upper 
Canada  part  of  tho  work.  Indeed,  there  was  an  apparent 
decrease  of  fifty- three;  but  it  was  only  apparent.  At  tlio 
end  of  this  year,  the  St.  Lawrence  Circuit  was  no  longer 
.reckoned  to  the  Upper  Canada  DistricI,  bub  to  the 
United  States,  whcro  it  geographically  belonged.  Account- 
ing' for  the  withdrawment  of  its  sixtv-six  monibers,  will  leave 
a  small  gain  in  Mr.  Ryan'.s  District  of  thirteen.  Perhaps 
tho  want  of  increase  was  owing  to  increased  carefulness  in 
making  up  the  return?,  and  greater  strictness  in  discipline. 
There  was,  however,  an  increase  upon  Lower  Canada  ground 
of  seventy  members,  making  the  total  membership  for  tho 
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two  Provinces  three  thousand,  three  hanclred,   and  thirty- 
seven,  being  a  net  gain  on  the  whole  ground  of  eighty-three. 

63.  The  close  of  this  Conference  year  was  signalized  bj' 
the  payment  of  Bishop  Asbury's  long  projected  and  only 
visit  to  Canada.  We  shall  eschew  the  accounts  of  it  given 
by  the  two  historians,  Dr.  Bangs  and  Mr.  Playter,  as  being 
probably  familiyr  to  most  general  readers,  and  reproduce  that 
recorded  by  the  Bishop's  travelling  companion,  the  Kev. 
Henry  Boehm,  entire,  reserving  the  privilege  of  correcting 
the  spelling  of  some  Canadian  names,  and  of  making  a  re- 
mark here  and  there  parenthetically.  Mr.  Boehm's  account 
IS  but  little  known ;  besides,  to  give  the  words  of  an  eye- 
witness better  suits  our  plan,  and  imparts  a  freshness  which 
no  historian,  writing  long  after  the  events,  can  hope  to 
possess.  In  this  narrative  we  get  a  Ufe-like  picture  of  the 
times  and  the  men  we  wish  to  portray.  Several  of  the 
brethren  described  by  us  will  again  come  into  view.  Hear 
Mr.  Boehm  I 

64.  "  l*'or  many  years  Bishop  Asbury  had  an  ardent  desire 
to  visit  Canada.  I  was  with  him  in  July,  1809,  near  Lake 
Champlain,  where  he  ordained  'Joseph  Samson,  a  native  of 
Canada,  and  sent  him  to  be  a  Missionary  to  his  countrymen.' 
He  adds,  '  The  day  of  small  things  will  be  great ;  but  the 
day  is  not  yet  come,  rather,  it  is  still  far  off.  Patience,  ray 
Boul  I  Do  I  not  feel  for  the  lost  sheep  ?  Yea,  verily.  We 
had  at  that  time  two  Districts  in  Canada,  and  a  little  over 
two  thousand  members.  The  next  year  Joseph  Samson  was 
Presiding  Elder  of  Lower  Canada  District."  [This  is  the 
year  of  which  we  have  been  writing — 1810-11.] 

G5.  "  Mr.  Asbury  believed  a  Bishop  should  travel  through 
every  part  of  his  diocese,  and,  as  fur  as  po^ible,  acquaint 
himself  with  every  part  of  his  work.    Wheu  we  were  in  Ken- 
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tucky,  in  1809,  he  wrote:  'If spared,  I  shall  see   Canada 
hefore  I  die.' 

66.  *'  The  foundations  of  a  great  work  had  been  laid  tbevQ 
by  William  Losec,  Darius  Dunham,  James  Coleman,  Joseph 
Sawyer,  Ilczekiuh  C.  Woostcr,  Samuel  Coatc,  Joseph  Jewell, 
Elijah  Woolsey,  Nathan  Bangs,  and  other?,  to  whom  the 
Methodists  in  Canada  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude.  Annually, 
the  Bishop  had  heard  of  the  state  of  the  work  there  since 
he  appointed  Win.  Lo3ee  in  1791,"  a  period  of  twenty 
years. 

67.  •*  Mr.  Asbury  selected  the  interval  between  the  session 
of  the  New  England  and  Genesee  Conferences  for  his  visit 
to  Canada.  Had  he  not  gone  then,  he  would  never  have 
made  the  journey,  for  the  war  which  commenced  the  next 
year  between  Great  Britain  and  tht  United  States  would 
have  prevented  him,  and  by  the  time  tlic  war  was  over  the 
Bishop  would  have  been  too  feeble  to  have  undertaken  it. 

68.  "  According  to  his  usual  custom,  the  plan  was  laid 
before  hand,  his  guide  selected,  and  his  appointments  sent 
forward.  At  Barnard,  Vt.,  Bishop  McKendree  and  ho 
separated,  to  meet  at  Paris,  N.  Y.,  the  seat  of  the  Genesee 
Conference,  and  he  and  I  started  for  Canada.  An  ordinary 
man  would  have  sought  an  interval  of  rest ;  but  the  labo- 
rious Asbury,  though  old  and  infirm,  never  thought  of 
repose  till  the  heavenly  land  should  unfold  its  boundless 
loveliness,  and  welcome  him  to  its  rest  and  refreshment 
forever. 

69.  ''  Our  guide  was  the  Rev.  Bela  Smith,  then  preaching 
in  Canada,  on  the  C  )rnwa!l  Circuit.  We  had  a  very  severe 
tiiaie  on  our  journey.  We  crossed  Lake  Champlaiii,  and  Mr. 
Ar^bury  preached  in  a  bar  room  in  Plattsburgh.  The  heat 
was  intolerable.     The  roads  through  the  woods,  over  rocks, 
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down  gulleys,  over  stumps,  and  throagh  the  niiiit,  were  inde- 
scribable. They  were  enough  to  jolt  a  hale  Bishop  to  death, 
let  alone  a  poor,  infirm  old  man,  near  the  grave. 

YO.  '*We  crossed  the  Chateaugay  and  Salmon  Rivers, 
and  on  Monday,  July  Ist,  reached  a  large  Indian  Village, 
called  St.  Ilegis.  The  St.  Regis  River,  a  beautiful  stream, 
here  enters  the  grand  old  St.  Lawrence,  ^hese  Indians, 
and  there  were  some  thousands  of  them,  were  a  nation  com- 
posed of  the  fragments  of  several  once  powerful  tribes,  who 
had  been  gathered  many  years  before  by  a  Roman  Catholio 
priest.  A  part  of  the  Indians  belonged  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  rest  to  Canada.  The  St.  Lawrence  River  is  not 
the  line  that  here  separates  the  two  countries.  The  In- 
dians belonging  to  Canada  live  on  one  side  of  the  line,  those 
belonging  to  the  United  States  on  the  other.  They  were 
chiefly  Roman  Catholics,  and  had  a  large  church,  with  its 
steeple  and  bell,  and  a  parsonage  in  which  the  priest  lived, 
near  the  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  church  was  built 
about  the  beginning  of  1700.  They  are  known  as  the  St. 
Regis  Indians.  ,  ^  .  ■__■  /,-..       .     » 

'71.  "On  entering  the  village,  as  Mr.  Asbury  was  leading 
his  hor«?e  across  a  bridge  made  of  poles,  the  animal  got  his 
feet  betv  een  them,  and  sunk  into  the  mud  and  water.  Away 
went  the  saddle  bags ;  the  books  and  clothes  were  wet,  and 
the  horse  was  fast.  We  got  a  pole  under  him  to  pry  him 
out ;  at  the  same  time  the  horse  made  a  leap,  and  came  out 
(safe  and  sound. 

72,  «'  We  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence  in  romantic  style. 
We  hired  four  Indians  to  paddlo  us  over.  They  lashed  three 
canoes  together,  and  put  our  horses  in  them,  their  fore-feet 
in  one  canoe,  their  hind-feet  in  another.  It  was  a  singular 
load ;    three  canoes,   three  passengers,    (the    Bishop,  Bela 
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Smitli,  and  myself,)  three  horses,  and  four  Indians.  They 
were  to  take  us  over  for  three  dollars.  It  was  nearly  three 
miles  acro&s  to  where  we  landed.  It  was  late  in  the  after- 
noon when  we  started,  and  we  were  a  long  time  crossing, 
for  some  part  was  rough,  especially  the  rapids,  so  we  did  not 
reach  the  other  side  till  late  in  the  evening.  Then  the  In- 
dians claimed  an  additional  dollar.  They  said,  'four  men, 
four  dollars,'  intimating  that  three  dollars  could  not  be  easily 
divided  among  four.  We  cheerfully  paid  the  additional 
dollar,  and  were  full  of  gratitude  for  our  crossing  in  safety. 
We  might  have  shared  the  fate  of  Robert  Ilibbard,  n 
preacher  in  Canada,  who  was  drowned,  October  10,  1812, 
in  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  crossing  the  ferry,  some  distance 
below  Montreal.  His  body  was  never  found.  (We  have 
to  refer  to  this  melancholy  case  again.) 

73.  "Wo  arrived  in  Canada  on  July  1st,  1811,  landing 
at  Cornwall,  and  about  midnight  we  reached  the  hospitable 
dwelling  of  Evan  Roise,"  (about  a  mile  below  Milleioches,) 
"who  hailed  the  Bishop's  arrival  with  joy,  and  gave  him 
and  his  companions  a  welcome  worthy  of  patriarchal  times." 
[He  vtas  one  of  the  first  Canadian  Methodists,  and  as  primi- 
tive in  his  character  as  he  was  in  his  history.  He  filled  the 
office  of  Class-leader,  as  did  his  son  John,  after  he  was  re- 
moved. He  died  as  he  lived,  '*a  shouting  Methodist."  His 
descendants  inherit  his  strong  Methodist  proclivities.] 

74.  "We  found  it  warm  in  Canada,  and  the  Bishop  suf- 
fered greatly.  Here  Henry  Ryan,  Presiding  Elder  of  Upper 
Canada,  met  us.  The  next  day  Bishop  Asbury  preached, 
and  Brother  Ryan  and  I"  (according  to  the  prevailing 
custom,)  '•  exhorted." 

75.  *'  The  day  ufter  there  was  a  Love-feast,  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  administered,  and  the  Bishop  preached. 
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After  meeting,  we  rode  up  tlic  banks  of  the  river,  dined  at 
Stephen  BailoyV  [John  Bailey's  father,  at  Moulinette,] 
"and  then  went  to  Brother"  [Paul]  "  Glassford's  "  [near 
the  town-line  between  Wiliiamsburgh  and  Matilda.]  "  Tho 
Bishop  rode  in  Brother  Glassford's  small  close  carriage,  which 
ho  called  a  *  calash,'  and  he  inquired  how  they  were  to  gel 
out  if  they  upset.  He  had  hardly  asked  the  question  before 
over  went  the  carriage,  and  the  venerable  Bishop  was 
upset,  but  fortunately  m  bones  were  broken ;  the  saplings 
along  side  the  road  broke  the  fall,  and  ho  escaped  uninjured. 

76.  **  On  Friday  the  Bishop  preached  in  Matilda  Chapel, 
in  what  was  called  the  'German  Settlement;'  I  followed  him, 
preaching  in  GermD.i.  We  had  a  good  time,  and  from  appear- 
ances good  was  done."  [Twenty-three  years  afterwards,  the 
lively  Methodipcs  of  Matilda  cherished  pleasant  memories  of 
that  visit,  in  which  they  heard  a  Bishop  preach,  and  also  iMr. 
Boehm  in  their  own  vernacular.]  "  l  he  Bishop  was  delighted 
with  ihe  people.  He  wrote  thus — *  I  was  weak  in  body,  yet 
greatly  helped  in  speaking.  Here  is  a  decent,  loving  people. 
My  soul  is  much  united  to  them.  I  called  upon  Father  Dui- 
mage^'  [Coate's  Father-in-law]  *  and  Brother  *  [Samuel] 
*  Heck,  a  branch  of  an  old  Irish  stock  of  Methodists  in  New 
York. '  "     [They  had  now  got  to  the  front  of  Augusta.] 

77.  "We  tarried  over  night  with  David  Brakenridge. "  [A 
little  above  where  Maitland  now  stands.]  *'  He  married  and 
baptized  a  great  many  people,  and  attended  many  funerals. 
In  1864  he  preached  the  funeral  sermon  of  Mrs.  Heck,  who 
died  suddenly.  She  is  said  to  have  been  a  most  estimable 
woman.  She  was  the  wife  of  Paul  Heck,  who  was  one  of  tho 
first  trustees  of  old  John  Street  Church,  and  it  is  said  she 
claimed  to  be  the  woman  who  stirred  up  Phillip  Embury  to 
preach  the  Gospel. 
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78.  **  On  Saturday  \vc  rode  twclvo  miles  before  breakfast  to 
Brother  Boyce'.s,"  [fatlier  of  Mr.  David  Boyce]  "  where  we 
attended  the  Quarterly  ^Icetin;^.  The  Meeting  was  at  Eliza- 
bethtown."  [Hard  by  Mr.  Boyce's.]  "  I  preached  at  noon,  on 
I.  Peter,  3-12.  William  Mitchell  and  Bela  Smith  exhorted. 
It  was  a  time  of  power ;  many  of  God's  people  rejoiced,  and 
some  mourners  found  converting  grace.  On  Saturday  we  had  a 
glorious  time  in  Love-feast,  and  at  the  Lord's  Supper.  Bishop 
A>^bury  preached  a  thrilling  sermon  from  Titus,  ii.,  IJ,  12. 

79.  "This  was'  about  sixty  miles  from  Cornwall.  The 
Bishop  greatly  admired  the  country  through  which  wo  rode. 
IIo  says  :  *  Our  ride  ha?  brought  us  through  one  of  the  finest 
countries  I  have  ever  seen.  The  timber  is  of  a  noble  size ;  the 
cattle  are  well  shaped  and  well-looking  ;  the  crops  are  abund- 
ant on  a  most  fruitful  soil.  Surely  this  is  a  land  that  God 
the  Lord  hath  blessed.'  This  extract  not  only  shows  the  es- 
timate the  Bishop  formed  of  that  part  of  Canada,  but  his  hab- 
its of  observation, — extending  not  merely  to  the  inhabitants, 
but  to  the  soil,  the  crops,  the  timber  and  the  cattle,  both  as  to 
their  shape  as  well  as  size.  The  Bishop  passed  through  this 
world  with  his  eyes  open."  [And  all  the  itinerants  of  that 
day  learned  much  from  observation.] 

80.  "  On  Monday  we  proceeded,  and  E.  Cooper,  a  young 
man  from  Ireland  ''  [who  had  crossed  over  from  the  St.  Law- 
rence Circuit  on  the  opposite  side  to  meet  them]  *'  to  Ganan- 
oque  Falls  "  [mark  how  it  was  then  designated]  '*  to  Colonef 
Stone's.  Father  Asbury  was  very  lame  in  his  left  foot  from 
inflammatory  rheumatism.  He  suffered  like  a  martyr.  On 
Tuesday  we  reached  Brother  Elias  Dulmage's,  a  very  kind 
family,  and  Bishop  Asbury  preached  in  the  first  Town  Church, 
on  Hebrews  x.,  38,  39  ;  Brother  Cooper  and  I  exhorted." 
[Kingston,  and  the  first  Chapel  is  intended,  in  which  towi> 
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Elias  Dulmage,  one  of  the  Palatines,  lived  afterwards  a  long 
time  as  j  ail-keeper.] 

81.  •'  The  Bishop  was  so  poorly  ho  could  not  proceed  on  his 
journey,"  [further  up  the  country]  "and  was  obliged  to  lie  by 
and  rest,  that  he  mif:;ht  be  able  to  attend  the  Genesee  Confer- 
ence at  Paris,  [N.  Y.]  He  remained  at  Brother  Dulmage's, 
where  he  found  a  very  kind  home,  and  I  went  with  Henry 
Ryan  to  his  Quarterly  Meeting,  in  [the]  Fourth  or  Adolphus 
Town,  Bay  of  Quintc.  \7e  dined  at  Father  Miller's,  a  nativo 
of  Germany."  [German-Irish,  a  progenitor  of  the  llev.  Aaron 
Miller,  we  presume.]  "  On  Friday  we  rode  to  Brother  Joha 
Embury's,  Hay  Bay.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Phillip  Einbr-y, 
the  Apostle  of  American  Methodism.  He  was  awakened  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  under  his  uncle's  preaching  in  New  York. 
The  next  day — Saturday — Edward  Cooper  preached  at  oltven 
o'clock,  and  Henry  Ryan  and  I  exhorted. 

82.  "  On  the  Lord's  day  we  had  a  glorious  love-feast,  and 
at  the  Lord's  Supper  He  was  made  known  to  us  in  the  break- 
ing of  bread.  In  a  beautiful  grove,  under  the  shade  of 
trees  planted  by  God's  own  hand,  I  preached  to  two  thou- 
sand people,"  [so  many  did  a  Qa  irterly  Meeting  draw  together 
in  those  days,]  "  from  Luke  xix  :  10  ;  John  Reynolds,"  [who 
must  have  been  on  his  way  from  Smith  Creek  to  the  Coii- 
fcrence,  by  tlio  way  of  Kingston,]  "  and  Henry  Ryan 
exhorted.  The  sparks  flow,  and  the  fire  fell.  Henry  Rya-i 
was  from  Ireland.     He  was  a  powerful  man  in  that  day. 

83.  "  In  order  to  get  to  the  Conference,  Brother  Rjar*  and 
I  were  obliged,  after  th's  day  of  toil,  to  ride  all  night  to  meet 
the  Bishop.  About  eleven  o'clock  we  reached  Brother 
Millar's,  where  we  were  refreshed.  We  slept  for  a  while, 
and  v'hen  it  was  tin  e  to  start  I  had  hard  work  to  wake 
Brother  Ryan,  he  was  sleeping  so  soundly.      At  length  he 
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awoke»  and  we  started,  and  wended  our  way  through  tho 
dark,  and  just  as  the  morninf;  light  made  its  appearance,  we 
reached  Brother  Dalmage's.  The  distance  wo  rode  that  night 
was  thirty-five  miles.    \ 

84.  "  To  our  great  joy  we  found  Father  Asbury  better. 
Wo  found  also  that  notwithstanding  his  lamenc-s  and  indis- 
position, the  ruling  passion  was  so  strong  that  he  could  not 
keep  quiet ;  but  he  had  sent  around  and  got  a  congreiration, 
to  whom  he  preached  in  the  chapel.  He  also  met  the 
society,"  [a  worthy  example  to  younger  men,]  "  and  baptized 
two  children." 

85.  **  We  were  in  Canada  just  a  fortnight,  during  which 
time  we  visited  a  number  of  pi  ces.  '  Cornwall,  Matilda, 
Kingston,  Elizabethtown.  Everywhere  the  Bishop  was 
treated  as  the  angel  of  the  churches.  I  was  also  in  Adol- 
phustown.  Hay  Bay  Shore,  and  Bay  of  Quinte.  In  Adolphus- 
town  the  first  regularly  organized  class  was  formed  in  Canada, 
and  at  Hay  Bay  the  first  Methodist  Church  in  Canada  was 
erected.  The  Bishop  preached  six  times  in  Canada,  besides 
numerous  lectures  which  he  delivered  to  societies. 

86.  "  Bela  Smith  piloted  Mr.  Asbury  and  myself  in  cross- 
ing Chateaugy  woods,  from  Plattsburgh  to  St.  Regis,  and 
crossed  with  us  into  Canada.  In  tlie  woods  there  was  a  log 
across  the  road,  and  it  was  vcrv  riuddy.  I  rolled  the  hg 
out  of  the  road  so  we  could  pass.  I>ela  Smith  said,  *  I  be- 
lieve you  can  do  any  thing.'  '  O  yes,'  I  said,  *  anything  that 
is  necessary  to  be  done.'  Forty  years  afterwards  I  met 
him  in  the  Forsyth- street  Church,  at  the  New  York  Con- 
ference, and  I  asked  him  if  he  remembered  Chateaugy  woods. 
He  said  yes.  And  while  we  talked  over  the  dangers  we 
had  encountered  in  that  perilous  journey,  and  the  sacrifices 
of  the  past,  a  young  man  listened  to  us,  and  with  a  signify- 
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cant  look,  he  tossed  his  head  and  said,  '  It  is  all  Greek  to 
me.'  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  have  thought  it  so  if  he 
had  as  mucli  difficulty  in  translating  it  as  some  of  us  had ; 
but  a  brit^litei*  day  has  dawned  upon  the  Church,  and  I 
rejoice  that  the  young  men  now  are  called  upon  to  make  no 
such  sacrifices,  and  to  bear  no  such  burdens.  Mr.  Smith 
was  an  excellent  man.  After  much  sufiFeritig,  he  died  in  holy 
triumph,  and  was  buried  in  Durham,  N.  Y,  His  excellent 
wife,  whose  name  was  Mcrwin,  a  relative,  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Mcrwin,"  [once  a  Canadian  laborer,]  '*  sleeps  beside  him. 
lie  had  two  sons,  Thomas  B.,  and  J.  W.,  who  have  caught 
his  fallen  mantle,  and  are  members  of  the  New  York  Con- 
ference. 

87.  *'  The  Bishop  being  anxious  to  get  to  the  Conference 
at  Paris,  left  Kingston  on  Monday,  to  cross  Lake  Ontario 
for  Sackett's  Harbor,  in  an  open  sail-boat,  digniQed  by  thp 
name  of 'i)acket.'  We  commence!  our  voyage  with  a  heavy 
head  wind,  and  were  obliged  to  beat  all  the  way.  We  could 
have  crossed  in  a  few  hours  if  the  wind  had  been  fair.  A 
tremendous  storm  overtook  us ;  the  wind  blew  like  a  hurri- 
cane, and  it  was  so  dark  the  captain  did  not  know  where  he 
was.  He  intended  to  have  anchored  at  a  harbor  in  Grena- 
dier Island,  but  we  passed  it  without  knowing  it.  The 
captain  swore  and  cursed  the  wind  when  he  found  he  could 
not  roach  the  Island  before  dark,  and  then  I  thou^ht  wo 
wcrt  in  danger.  A  female  passenger  reproved  him,  and 
inquired  if  ho  was  not  ashamed  to  swear  so.  He  made  no 
reply,  but  he  swore  no  more  that  night."  [An  encouraging 
example  of  the  value  of  faithful   reproof.] 

88.  "  After  we  passed  the  Island  we  looked  back,  and  be- 
held a  large  raft  with  a  fire  upon  it.  When  we  saw  the  light 
we  hailed  those  on  the  raft,  and  learned  from  them  that  we 
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were  near  somo  dangerous  rocks.  We  .should  no  doubt  l\avc 
found  a  watery  grave  if  we  had  not  seen  the  light  on  that  raft. 
They  had  come  to  anchor  in  consequence  of  the  storm.  We 
turned  our  old  scow  around,  and  came  to  anchor  along-side  of 
the  raft,  on  the  north  side  of  Fox  Island.  Henry  Byan  and 
the  rest  of  the  company  left  the  vessel  and  went  on  the  Island, 
where  there  was  a  house  of  entertainment. 

89.  **  Bishop  Asbury  and  I  remained  on  the  boat  till  morn- 
ing. There  was  no  cabin ;  it  was  an  open  boat,  and  the  wind 
was  howling,  and  the  storm  beating  upon  us.  In  order  to 
make  the  Bishop  as  comfortable  as  possible,  I  made  him  a  bed, 
covered  him  with  the  blankets  we  carried  with  us,  and  fixed 
the  canvas  over  him  like  a  tent,  to  keep  off  the  wind  and  the, 
rain.  Then  I  laid  down  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat  on  some 
stones  placed  there  for  ballast,  which  I  covered  with  some  hay 
I  procured  at  Kingston  for  our  horses. 

90.  "  At  midnight  a  sudden  squall  struck  our  frail  bark  ; 
the  canvas  flapped  and  awoke  and  alarmed  the  Bishop.  Hq 
cried  out,  '  Henry  !  Henry  !  the  horses  are  going  overboard.'  I 
quieted  his  fears  by  telling  him  all  was  safe,  that  it  was  merely 
the  flapping  of  the  sail  in  the  midnight  winds.  He  then  lay 
down  again,  and  was  quiet  till  morniog.  The  reader  will  re- 
member that  I  had  no  sleep  the  night  before,  but  travelled 
nearly  forty  miles ;  and  on  the  Lake  it  was  difficult  to  sleep 
ander  the  circumstances  I  have  described.  No  shipwrecked 
mariner  who  had  endured  the  darkness  of  a  stormy  night  on 
the  ocean,  was  ever  more  rejoiced  to  scr  the  light  of  the  morn- 
ing than  ourselves.  *  Truly  the  light  is  sweet,  and  a  pleasant 
thing  it  is  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the  sun.' 

91.  "In  the  morning  we  went  to  Fox  Island  for  our  break- 
fast, which  tasted  good,  as  we  lay  down  the  night  before  supper- 
les8.    Then  wc  set  ml  fot  Sackctt's  Harbor,  and  arrived  there 
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about  two  in  the  afternoon  in  safety,  after  tlie  perilous  {-torm 
and  tedious  night,  and  wc  were  never  more  glid  to  set  our  feci 
on  terra  firma. 

"92.  AVe  dined  at  Suckett's  Harbor,  and  tlien  S(  t  out  in  a 
thunder  shower  towards  the  seat  of  the  Conference.  It  was 
singular  to  see  the  feeble  old  Bishop,  who  liad  such  a  rough 
passage  across  tlu;  lake,  moving  forward  in  a  In^uvy  rain, 
amid  lightning  atid  thunder,  s'auwing  that  in  hi.s  estimation 
*  the  King's  business  required  haste.'  In  his  journal  he 
speaks  of  his  sufferings,  '  My  foot  swelled  and  was  very 
painful.'  'I  have  passed  a  night  in  great  pain  ond  dis- 
quietude.'    '  Friday,  sore,  lame,  and  weary.' 

93.  *'  On  Vriday  we  reached  Paris,  where  we  met  with 
Bishop  McKendree,  and  the  old  veterans  were  oveijoyed  to 
see  each  other.  Bishop  Asbury  wrote, — *  My  spirit  rejoiced 
with  dear  Bishop  McKendree;  he  nursed  me  as  if  I  had 
been  his  own  babe.'  Wc  were  kindly  entertained  at  Brother 
Elijah  Davis's.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  and  harmonious 
Cjnference.  On  Thursday  evening  it  adjourned,  to.  meet 
the  next  July,  at  Niagara^  in  Canada, 

91.  "  Loring  Grant,  who  still  lives,  an  old  vetei*an,  and 
Isaac  Puffer,"  [afterwards  to  travel  in  Canada,]  "  known 
as  '  chapter  and  verse,'  or  as  a  travelling  concordance,  were 
ordained  deacons.  The  latter  has  fallen  asleep  Charles 
Giles,  George  Harmon,  and  others  M^erc  ordained  elder.-. 
Thev  elected  for  their  first  dele^jates  to  General  Conference, 
William  B.  Lacy,  Auning  Owen,  Timothy  Lee,  James 
Kclscy,  Elijah  Batehelor,  and  William  Snow."  [No  Cana- 
dians were  elected,  and  but  one  who  had  labored  in  Canad.i, 
namely,  Snow.']  ••  It  is  F.ingular  they  did  not  Fcnd  one  of 
their  Presiding  Elders,  Gideon  Draper,  William  Case,  or 
Henry  llyan."     [The  leaven  of  opposition  to  the  appcintmeut 
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of  these  office-V>carcrs  Iiy  tlic  Bishop  nlono,  wliicli  nftcrwards 
developed  itself  so  stroni:ly,  was  already  working.  The 
prcaebcrs  in  general  naturally  tlion2;ht  brethren  who  owed 
their  occupancy  of  this  inflnontial  office  (o  the  Bishop's 
appniutmcnf.j  would  not  vote  t)  have  the  office  f  Ar/Zw.] 

95.  Tho  appointments  for  1811-1 -,  for  Canada,  made  hy 
the  New  York,  New  England,  and  Genesee  Cuufcrcnccs,  were 
as  follow  :  — 

LOWER    CANADA    DISTRICT. 

(New  York  Conference.) 
Joseph  Samson,  Presiding  Elder. 

Quebec — Joseph  ^'cull. 

Montreal — James  Mitchell. 

Ottawa — Samuel  Luckey. 

St.  Francis  iiurr— Robert  Hibard. 

T/irre  Rivers — (Probably  Samson's   special  charge,  as  last 
year.) 

Dunham — ^New  York  Confercr.ce)  S.  Scoraborccr,  Timothy 
Minor. 

Stanstead — (New  England  Conference)  Joseph  Dennett. 

UPPER    CANADA. 

Henry  Ryan,  Presiding  Elder. 
Augusta — John  Rhodes,  John  Reynolds. 
Bay  of  Quinte — Thomas  Whitehead,  Edward  Cooper. 
Smith's  Crrek — Joseph  Gatchel. 
Yonge  >SVrf^;^— Andrew  Prindle. 
Niagara — Isaac  B.  Smith,  Peter  Covenhoven. 
Ancaster   avd    Zoag   Point-— ijr.    M.    Densmore,    Enoch 
Burdock. 

JJttroit — Ninian  Holmes,  Silas  Hopkins. 

9G.  From  the  above  list  of  Canada  Stations,  it  appears  that 
our  principle  subject— the  Rev.  Williaui  Case — was  still  in  the 
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United  States  (lcj)artinent  of  the  Genesee  Conference  \rork. 
ITc  was  continued  on  the  Caynga  District  as  Presiding  Elder. 
Indeed,  lie  may  ho  said  never  to  liave  come  down  to  ordinary 
Circuit  work  again.  The  Rev.  Dr.  G.  Peck,  then  a  boy,  in- 
formed the  author  that  ho  remembered  our  subject  of  that  date, 
and  that  his  boyisli  fancy  was  impressed  with  Case's  cfmmand- 
ing  appearance  and  picturesque  costume.  He  rode  about  his 
District  well  mounted,  his  fine  person  clad  in  a  suit  of  parson 
grey ;  tho  coat  being  gracefully  rounded  in  front,  while  his 
breeohes  and  stockings  set  off  the  fair  proportions  of  his  nether 
limbs  to  advantage.  TIicsc  grave  but  symmetrical  habiliments 
well  comported  with  the  moral  purity  and  sober  dignity  of  his 
character  and  conduct. 

97.  The  work  of  God  was  prosecuted  with  self-denying 
vigor,  and  corresponding  success  by  himself  and  the  brethren 
in  the  District,  as  we  learn  from  sundry  incidental  hints  in  the 
fascinating  work  on  "Early  Methodism  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Genesee  Conference,"  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Peck.  In 
the  following  extracts,  we  learn  somewhat  concerning  the  spirit 
in  which  he  and  his  subordinates  prosecuted  their  work,  and 
the  difficulties  under  v/hich  they  had  to  labor.  Take  the 
foUowin;]'  reminiscences  of  the  Rev.  Ira  Fairbank  : — 


'o 


98.  '•  I  was  one  of  those  who  stood  in  the  itinerant  ranks 
from  1810,  when  I  received  an  appointment  from  William 
C.asc,  Presiding  IClder,  on  the  Black  River  Circuit,  with  old 
17rotl:cr  Wiliiy,  which  embraced  the  most  part  of  the  Black 
River  territory.  In  1811,  I  was  received  on  trial,  and 
appointed  to  what  v/as  then  called  Mexico  Circuit.  Reuben 
Farley  was  my  colleague.  This  Circuit  embraced  a  large 
territory  :  a  part  of  Sandy  Creek,  lleadfield,  Camden,  Bengal, 
Williamstown,  Sdmon  Rivor,  Richland,  Mexico,  and  as  far 
west  as  the  Oswego  Falls,  having  to  pass  through  a  twelve 
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luilcs  dense  ^v^ldc^nes3  twice  every  lour  round  the  Circuit. 
Tliis  was  n.  year  of  labor,  sacrifice,  niid  suftorirg,  but  of  great 
spiritual  prosperity.  Althou^ih  we  had  to  prcjich  often  In 
log  shanties,  yet  we  found  warm  reccptioriF,  warm  hands  and 
hearts,  and  were  made  welcome  to  the  best  their  cabins 
aflfordcd.  There  was  more  in  those  days  than  a  cold  '  How 
do  YOU  do  ? ' 

99.  *'  One  cireumgtance  I  will  relate.  At  one  of  my  Sab- 
bath appointments  old  Brother  Bennett,  who  had  come  fen  or 
twelve  miles  to  meeting,  requested  me  to  preach  in  his  n(  igl> 
bourhood  on  some  week  day  ;  the  place  was  ten  miles  tlr.ongli 
the  woods  on  Sahnon  River,  and  was  a  fishing  ground  (if  ten 
or  a  dozen  families.  On  visiting  the  place  I  found  a  people 
who  had  no  Sabbath  or  religion,  but  abounded  with  family 
and  neighbourhood  quarrels.  Preaching  being  a  novel  thing, 
we  had  a  full  house.  After  preaching,  I  told  them  that  it 
made  us  twenty  miles  extra  travel  to  j)reach  to  ihem,  and  we 
had  no  other  object  in  view  than  the  salvation  of  their  souls, 
and  if  they  would  unite  in  society  as  seekers  we  would  give 
them  regular  preaching.  They  might  have  four  weeks  to 
think  on  the  subject.  I  would  leave  an  appointment  for  my 
colleague  in  two  weeks,  and  come  again  myself  in  four  weeks 
when  the  question  would  be  determined.  My  colleague  re- 
ported favorably,  and  when  I  visited  the  place  again  I  found 
a  good  attendance.  After  preaching  I  read  the  Discipline 
and  explained  it ;  then  I  wished  all  who  desired  to  join  the 
society  to  arise.  To  my  surprise  all  the  congregation  arose 
but  one  man,  and  he  left  the  house.  I  suppose  that  all  weie 
unconverted  but  Brother  Bennett.  One  of  the  new  members 
said  to  rao,  he  thought  the  man  who  left  the  house  much  to 
blame  that  he  would  not  join  society,  seeing  we  took  so  much 
pains  to  come  and  preach   to  them,  and   he  would  talk  with 

him  for  that,    I  felt  in  singular  circuu] stances,  but  told  them 
*  M 
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T  would  preach  in  the  evening  and  meet  the  class.  The  pine 
forest  was  literally  illuminated  with  torches.  I  gave  them  a 
short  talk,  and  proceeded  to  meet  our  new  class.  I  found 
some  deeply  impressed  in  their  minds,  and  they  wept ;  but 
some  very  raw  materials.  I  reported  the  state  of  things  to  my 
colleague,  and  told  him  to  take  into  the  class  the  balance  of 
the  neighbourhood  if  he  could.  He  did  so,  with  the  exception 
of  one  family,  and  found  that  God  was  at  work  in  power 
among  the  people,  and  in  a  short  time,  before  the  year  closed, 
it  was  one  of  the  most  spiritual  and  deeply  experienced  socio* 
ties  on  the  circuit ;  some  professed  entire  sanctification. 

100.  *'  To  give  a  specimen  of  their  zeal :  at  our  last  Quarter- 
ly Meeting  in  that  year,  which  was  held  in  June  or  July,  (I8l2,) 
they  started  with  two  sleds,  with  two  yoke  of  oxen  to  each,  a 
distance  of  ten  miles  ;  the  women  rode,  the  men  went  on  foot 
and  they  were  the  happiest  company  at  the  Meeting.  Brother 
William  Case  was  our  Presiding  Elder.  I  received  $25  quar- 
terage that  year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  I  owed  nothing. 
We  lived  with  the  people ;  when  they  had  venison,  we 
Lad  it ;  when  thev  had  salmon,  we  shared  with  them.  I  learned 
that  this  society  has  ever  been  held  in  high  esteem  for  their 
christian  fidelity,  and  we  have  in  its  origin  the  benefit  of  that 
rule  that  admits  all  who  desire  s.alvation  to  join  on  trial.  I 
think  wc  received  about  one  hundred  on  probation."  There 
was  a  nett  increase  on  Mr.  Case's  District  that  year  of  Jive 
hundred  and  eighty-nine. 

101.  Mr.  Case's  own  personal  ministry  at  this  time  was 
very  powerful,  as  will  bo  seen  by  the  following  incident,  re- 
corded in  Dr.  Peck's  ''  Early  Methodism,"  which,  but  for 
inadvertency,  we  should  have  presented  a  little  earlier  in  our 
story.  Speaking  of  a  somewhat  hardened  place  in  the  Cayuga 
Circuit,  called  Courtland,  the  Doctor  says : — "  During  this 
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year  tnc  first  Qiiartcrl}'^  Meeting  was  appointed  for  this  j.lacc. 
It  \Yas  understood  the  Presiding  Elder  would  be  present,  and 
as  the  iiicuibcrs  frcm  the  surrounding  tov  ns  were  expected, 
it  proniisi'd  to  be  a  season  of  unusual  interest  to  the  families 
residing  in  the  settlement.  In  this  they  were  not  disappointed. 
Tl'.o  n)C('ting  was  lield  in  an  unfinished  barn,  where  a  large 
congregation  eonvened  for  public  worship.  Mr.  Case  selected 
f  >r  his  text  on  the  Sabbath,  Rev.  iii.  4  :  '  Come  out  of  her, 
my  people,  that  ye  bo  not  partakers  of  her  sins,  and  that  ye 
receive  not  of  her  plagues.'  He  is  said  to  have  preached 
with  such  a  nie'^surc  of  the  Divine  Spirit  that  multitudes 
were  not  able  to  resist  the  appeals  which  he  made,  and  from 
that  day  a  deeper  religious  influence  pervaded  the  community 
than  had  ever  existed  before.  Elder  Case  did  not  visit  Court- 
land  again  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  during  his 
stay  on  the  District,  but  the  labors  of  that  day  were  not  in 
vain."  But  wo  must  turn  from  Mr.  Case  to  the  land  from 
which  he  was  but  briefly  absent—  to  Canada. 

102.  The  absence  of  no  less  than  six  out  of  the  names 
which  appeared  in  the  list  of  the  previous  year's  Stations, 
(1810-11)  from  that  of  the  one  of  which  .ve  write,  (1811-12) 
leads  us  naturally  to  inquire  what  became  o."  them  ;  and,  where 
the  separation  is  final,  to  give  Ihem  a  parting  adieu.  Three  out 
)f  the  six — namely,  Garlick,  Kilbourn,  and  Pattie — removed 
from  the  country  forever ;  one,  namely,  Thomas  Madden,  like 
jis  fiieud  Case,  was  only  absent  a  few  years;  and  the  remain- 
ing two — Perry  and  Freeman — located  within  the  Province 

103.  When  last  we  mentioned  Heman  Garlick,  we  enter- 
tained a  feav  th^t  we  would  not  be  able  to  learn  any  more  of 
him,  and  we  expressed  nearly  as  much  ;  but  we  have  since 
found,  that  he  continued  in  the  New  York  Conference  till  he 
finished  his  itinerant  career,  which  was  in  a  few  years  after 
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leavinp;  Canada.  During  the  yerir  of  ^hich  wc  are  now  wril- 
incr,  he  was  stationed  as  assistant  Preacher  on  the  Platts- 
burr  Circuit.  The  next  year  (1812-13)  he  remained  there 
ir\  charire,  but  there  was  a  diminution  of  members.  Perhaps 
Ilia  liealtlx  was  declining,  which  unfitted  him  for  the  vii^orous 
prosecution  of  his  work  ;  because  we  see  that  at  the  next  Con- 
ference, in  1813,  he  superannuated.  In  that  relation  he  con- 
tinued till  1815,  when,  perhaps  despairing  of  ever  being  able 
to  perform  effective  service,  and  not  wishing  to  be  a  burden 
on  conferentiid  funds,  he  located.  We  have  not  inquired 
furt  ler  nbout  him,  as  to  whether  he  ever  returned  to  a  con- 
nection with  the  Conference  or  not,  but  leave  him  till  '*  The 
Lord  writeth  up  the  people."  We  have  since  learned  from 
a  surviving  brother  of  his,  Capt.  W.  A.  Garlick,  of  I'rome, 
C.  E.,  whom  Ileman  was  the  instrument  of  converting,  that 
lie  settled  in  the  State  of  N.  Y.,  and  continued  steadfast  till 
his  death,  which  took  place  so  lately  as  1857,  and  that  ho 
passed  away  triumphantly. 

104.  In  parting  with  the  Rev.  David  Kilbourn  we  are  glad 
that  we  are  in  circumstances  to  furnish  particulars  about  his 
early  antecedents  which  we  had  not  the  means  of  furnishing 
in  the  usual  place,  as  well  as  much  relating  to  his  after 
varccr.  He  was  one  of  an  ancient  and  wide-spread  family  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  in  Britain,  whose 
patronymic  is  variously  spelled.  David  was  one  of  the  seventh 
generation  from  Thomas  Kilbourn,  who  emigrated  in  an  early 
day  to  New  England,  and  who  was  "  the  common  ancestor  to 
the  Kilbourns  in  the  Western  Continent." 

105.  "  He  was,"  says  the  family  chronicler,  the  immediate 
"  son  of  Capt.  Ebenezer  Kilbourn,  of  Gilsun,  N.H.,  where  he 
was  born,  Oct.  22, 1784.  In  early  manhood  he  was  licensed 
ns  a  local  preacher  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
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Vcame  connected  with  the  New  England  Conference  in  !808. 
His  first  appointment  was  Union  River,  Maine,  at  that  time 
the  most  eastern  circuit  in  the  United  States.  He  was  trans- 
feied  to  Rcadfield,  Me.,  in  1809."  In  ISIO  he  labored  on 
Iho  Stanstead  Chcuit,  Lower  Oinada.  "  He  was  by  this 
time  esteemed  as  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  powerful 
preachers  of  the  denomination  with  which  hd  was  connected. 
Jn  1815  ho  was  appointed  Presiding  Elder  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire District,  and  he  puLscqucntly  received  the  same  appoint- 
ment in  the  Portland,  the  Springfield,  and  the  Boston  Dis- 
tricts. In  the  interval  between  these  several  appointments, 
he  discharged  tlie  duties  of  the  pastoral  office  with  great 
acceptance  and  success  in  several  of  the  largest  towns  and 
cities  of  New  England,  h.iving  being  stationed  in  Portland, 
Lynn,  Lowell,  Boston,  and  Providence.  Besides  being  fre- 
quently a  Delegate  t)  the  General  Conference,  and  an  officer 
of  various  benevolent  associations,  he  was  a  member  of  tlie 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Wesleyan  University,  from  1833  to 
1836,  and  Vice-President  of  the  'American  Sunday  School 
Union'  in  184-5.  He  was  a  Presiding  Elder  of  Districts  six- 
teen years."  lie  died  July  13,  18G<3,  aged  eighty,  but  the 
particulars  of  his  death  have  not  reached  uj;.  His  history 
lurnishes  another  example  of  the  benefit  of  spending  the  early 
years  of  the  Meihodist  ministry  in  hard  circuits,,  and  another 
instance  of  the  good  niatr-rials  t."  which  the  early  Canadian 
preachers  were  made. 

lOG.  We  placed  Elias  Pattie  among  those  who  removed 
iVom  the  Province  for  ever;  but  whether  he  removed  at  once 
i-:  iTiore  than  we  can  i>ay-  -indeed,  we  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  he  did  not,  for  the  following  reason  :  The  Augusta  Re- 
gister says,  he  baptized  Samuel  Wright  Heck,  afterwards  a 
preacher,  who  was  born  Dec.   30th,  18iG.     He  is  returned 
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among  the  "  located  "  for  this  year  (1811-12.')  It  was  a  pity 
this  popular  and  powerful  preacher  had  not  more  stable  attach- 
ment to  that  sublime  work  which  he  had  such  eminent  abili- 
ties for  promoting.  Perhaps  his  frequent  domestic  bereave- 
ments had  something  to  do  with  his  changeableness  in  this 
particular.  He  was  twice  left  a  widower,  and  was  thrice  mar- 
ried. His  fine  personal  appearance  would  not  allow  him  to 
seek  long  for  a  wife.  He  ultimately  went  westward  in  the 
United  States,  and  resumed  his  itinerant  labors.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  Michigan  Ariuual  Conference  exhibits  his  name 
on  the  roll  of  members.  He  was  among  its  superannuates 
from  183o  to  1838,  at  which  latter  date  he  located  altogether. 
Ho  was  a  while  in  the  Ohio  Conference.  This  is  all  we  can 
tell  of  our  noble  Elias  Pattie. 

107.  Thomas  Madden,  one  of  the  missing,  was  removed, 
but  not  finally.  Happily  his  absence,  like  that  of  his  friend 
Case,  was  but  for  a  time.  He  was  stationed  this  and  the  follow- 
ing years  (1811  and  1812)  in  charge  of  the  Charlotte  Circuit, 
New  York  Conference,  which  was  included  in  the  Champlain 
District,  with  genial  iSamuel  Draper,  late  of  Canada,  for  his  Pre- 
siding Elder.  During  the  latter  of  these  two  years  the  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  broke  out ;  and 
intercourse  being  cut  off,  he  was  detained  in  an  alien  country. 
The  first  act  of  hostility  was  perpetrated  by  the  United 
States,  on  the  sixteenth  of  May,  1812,  and  war  was  formally 
declared  by  the  American  Congress  on  the  eighteenth  of  June 
following.  At  the  Conference  of  1813,  Mr.  Madden  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  charge  of  the  Brandon  Circuit,  Vt.,  in  the 
same  District.  The  ilev.  D.  B.  Madden,  son  of  our  present 
subject,  was  unable,  after  special  inquiry,  instituted  a  fuw 
years  ago,  to  glean  any  incidents  connected  with  that 
period  of  his  father's  labors  in  the  States,  altiX.>ixgh  his  ^u^^h^r 
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ften  referred  to  their  sojourn  in  that  country  in  after  years. 
His  sainted  daughter,  Elizn,  was  born  in  Vermont,  It  is 
very  doubtful  whether  Mr.  M.  staid  tlic  year  out  on  tlie  Bran- 
don Circuit,  if,  indeed,  he  went  the^  at  all.  For  this  doubt» 
we  {"hall  assign  our  reasons  when  we  eoAe  to  speak  of  tho 
supply  and  management  f)f  the  Canada  work  durin2:  tho  war. 

108.  Robert  Perry's  disappearance  from  the  list  of  itin- 
erants was  a  *'  location."  It  was  a  pity,  but,  considering  the 
exigency  of  the  times,  perhaps  a  necessity.  He  had  been 
married  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  and  had  some  children. 
But  his  wife  died  before  his  going  into  the  itinerant  work, 
and  it  is  believed  he  remained  single  nearly  the  whole  time  of 
his  travelling.  It  may  have  been  that  the  care  of  his  children, 
who  perchance  could  no  longer  well  be  kept  among  his  rela- 
tions, obliged  him  to  marry,  and  with  marriago,  in  that  day, 
usually  came  location.  He  continued  to  servo  the  old  con- 
nexion in  a  local  sphere  till  about  181G,  when,  alas,  he 
identified  himself  with  the  "  Reformed  Methodists,"  of  whom 
more  anon.  When  they  come  into  sight,  we  shall  have 
something  more  to  say  of  good,  b  ^t  narrow-minded  Robert 
Perry. 

109.  Daniel  Freeman,  as  we  have  seen,  also  located  at 
the  beginning  of  this  Conference  year  (1811-12.)  Marriage, 
too,  in  his  case,  most  likely  was  the  cause  of  location.  As  he  . 
settled  in  Canada,  (we  believe  in  the  township  of  Windham, 
Long  Point,)  it  is  probable  ho  married  a  Canadian  lady,  and 
perhaps  one  in  that  part  of  the  country,  which  constituted  tho 
western  extremity  of  his  only  Canadian  Circuit.  He  trans- 
ferred what  property  he  had  in  New  Jersey,  which  was  con- 
aiderable,  to  his  new  homo,  and  went  into  the  business,  wo 
have  been  told,  of  milling  and  cloth  dressing 
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110.  11(3,  liowcvcT,  unlike  Perry,  continued  faithful  in  his 
allegiance  to  tho  Church  of  his  c^rly  choice.  His  usefulness 
as  a  local  minister,  and  the  great  respect  shown  him,  have 
been  referred  to.  lie  was  in  labours  abundant,  and  con- 
tinued faithful  to  the  end.  lie  closed  his  mortal  career  at 
the  rosidcncc  in  Windham,  Mirch  the  lOth,  1835 

111.  The  particulars  of  his  demise  are  set  forth  in  a  lettc; 
to  the  then  Editor  of  the  Chrislian  Guardian,  dated  April 
11th,  1835.  They  are  as  follow :—"  The  painful  task  is 
imposed  upon  me  to  communicate  to  you  the  mournful  tidings 
that  my  dear  father  is  no  more.  Yesterday  morning  we  had 
hardly  finished  our  family  devotions,  when  we  saw  that  a 
change  was  taking  place.  I  removed  him  from  his  chair  to 
his  bed,  and  in  less  than  five  rainutoi  his  spirit  had  taken  it's 
flight.  I  held  him  in  Uiy  arms  till  the  '  weary  wheels  of  life 
stood  still,'  and  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan  he  closed  his 
eyes  forever  on  earthly  things.  We  are  left  to  mourn,  but 
blessed  be  God !  not  without  hope.  Wo  have  lost  a  father, 
but  heaven  has  gained  a  saint.  Our  tears  flow  in  quick  suc- 
cession, but  angels  shout,  'Another  pilgrim  has  found  his 
way  hither.'"  Two  of  Mr.  Freeman's  daughters  married 
into  the  Wesleyan  ministry ;  and  his  son,  D.  M.  Freeman, 
Esq.,  of  Windham,  is  a  worthy  member  of  his  father's  Church. 
Most  of  the  above  particulars  have  been  obtained  through  tho 
active  politeness  of  Mr.  George  Wilson,  an  appreciating, 
pious  neighbour  of  the  Freemans. 

112.  Beside  those  reported  in  the  above  two  categories, 
located  and  removed,  we  discover,  somewhat  too  late,  that 
there  is  another  who  might,  in  military  phrase,  be  returned  as 
"  missing,"  a  term  which  is  applied  after  a  battle  to  those 
who  cannot  be  found  among  the  wounded  or  slain,  or  whom 
they  do  not  know  to  be  taken  prisoners.    Joseph  Lockwood 
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has  no  appointment  cither  in  Canada  or  the  Statep,  and  he  is 
not  returned  among  the  located,  supernumeraries,  superannu- 
ated, expelled,  or  deceased.  We  find  his  name  no  more,  any- 
"where,  or   the  itinerant  roll. 

113.  Ho  seem?  to  have  irregularly  desisted  ;  and  we  think 
he  remained  for  some  tiinc  within  the  bounds  of  his  last  cir- 
cuit, Yonge  Street,  in  the  useful  capacity  of  a  school  t:acher, 
which  profession  he  afterwards  followed  in  difiFcrent  places  for 
many  years,  and  for  whicli  his  good  education  abundantly 
qualified  him.  lie  was  scarcely  at  any  time  ardent  and 
enduring  enough  for  a  Methodist  preacher  in  that  day  in  this 
country.  Seventeen  years  afterwards  we  made  his  acquaint- 
ance in  Belleville,  where  he  held  the  position  of  loc.il  preacher 
without  orders,  showing  that  these  had  been  withdrawn  or 
surrendered.  His  preaching  was  preferred  by  the  more  edu- 
cated people  in  oar  congregations.  The  relation  of  local 
preacher  he  held  till  the  Episcopal  disruption  in  ISS-l,  when 
he  sided  with  his  dissatisfied  local  brethren.  He  did  not, 
however,  remain  with  them  many  years.  He  now  for  a  long 
time  h.as  sat  under  the  Wesleyan  ministry,  and  several  of  his 
children  are  devoted  jnembers  of  the  Church.  One  is  tho 
worthy  companion  of  an  experienced  and  faithful  Wesleyan 
minister,  the  Rev.  Win.  Coleman,  residing  in  Bri^h_ton ;  and 
his  <iged  companion,  one  of  the  old  Palatine  stock,  is  also 
aliT«.     May  they  end  their  days  in  peace  ! 

114.  In  place  of  those  six  brethren  from  whom  we  have 
just  parted  company,  seven  others  came  into  the  work,  from 
one  source  or  another,  to  supply  their  lack  of  service.  We 
begin  at  the  East,  as  usual. 

115.  The  first  on  our  list  of  new  arrivals  was  a  young 
man,  we  think  of  New  England  origin,  who  was  sent  to 
range  the  picturesque  banks  of  the  rapid  Ottawa,  among  their 
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then  simple,  lovlug  inhabitants.  Ilis  youth,  his  comeliness, 
his  pleabin;^  j'^anncr>,  his  piety  and  devotion,  joined  to  his 
precocious  ability  as  a  preacher,  took  ani'izin;jly  with  the 
people.  They  spoke  of  him  twenty-one  years  afterwards, 
when  the  writer  traversed  the  sanu  interesting  ground,  with 
rapture.  This  young  man  was  in  after  years  to  be  the 
Piesiding  Elder  of  various  dis'ricts,  Book-Agent,  and  Editor, 
and  to  bo  President  of  a  College,  and  to  bo  known  as  the 
Rkv.  DiiT  Bamukl  LuciCEY. 

IIG.  Wo  do  not,  however,  remember  many  incidents  con- 
ceruing  his  sojourn  in  the  Ottawa  valley,  although  he  was  so 
?nuch  spoken  of,  beyond  the  one  connected  with  poor  Ilibbard, 
in  Brother  Ilyatt'd  barn,  in  the  Eist  Settlement,  already  rela- 
ted;  Qjjd  one  other,  which  will  servo  to  show  how  they  had 
to  rouiih  it  in  those  diys.  >Ir.  Luckey  had  sumo  business  to 
transact  in  Montreal,  and,  facilities  for  travclhng  not  being 
many,  he  availed  h.iniself  of  th«5  kind  (jffer  of  kSquire  Brush,  of 
Point  Fortune,  whose  house,  though  a  Presbyterian,  was  "a 
lodging  place  for  wayfaring  men,"  to  accompany  him  in  an 
open  boat  cf  his  that  was  about  to  make  a  voyage  to  that 
city.  0.1  their  return,  it  King  late  in  the  fall,  they  were 
much  delayed  by  stress  of  weather,  by  wliich  means  their  pro- 
visions were  quite  exhau-ited,  and  they  suffered  much  from 
hunger  as  will  as  cold.  Coming  to  a  landing  placo  at  one 
time,  Mr.  Luckiy  ran  to  one  of  the  houses,  which  were  all 
inhabited  with  French,  and  asked  for  food.  And,  not  being 
acquainted  with  the  French  language,  to  indicate  vc«iat  he 
wanted,  he  pointed  to  his  mouth.  The  Frenchman, '•Junking 
from  the  gesture  towards  his  face,  and  the  lengti  of  Mr. 
Luckey  s  beard,  arising  from  want  of  facilities  to  j'^rform  his 
toi'.et  Tor  some  days,  that  he  wanted  shaving,  with  true 
national  alacrity  and  politeness  ran  and  got  hioi  his  razor  t 
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This  wog  ask'rig  for  bread,  and  receiving  si'mcwhat  wnrso 
than  a  stone.  Whether  he  obtained  the  bread  in  the  issiio 
we  did  not  distinctly  learn.  But  they  ulTercd  much  in  that 
voya.f^e.  As  he  is  tc  be  appointed  once  more  to  tlic  Province, 
we  hope  to  furnish  furth'U*  inforraation  concerning  this  noted 
minister. 

117.  The  other  two  new  labourers  for  Lower  CunaJa,  Ste- 
PIIEN  SoRNBORQER,  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  Durham 
Circuit,  and  Joseph  Dennett,  who  .aborod  alone  on  the' 
Stanstead  Circuit,  did  not  continue,  either  of  them,  long  in 
the  work  ;  and  not  dying  in  connection  with  any  Conference, 
if  dead,  there  is  no  oflicial  memorial  of  them  to  refer  to.  Our 
notice  of  them,  therefore,  must  be  short. 

118.  Sornborger  was  received  on  trial  in  1807,  and  appoint- 
ed that  year  to  the  Fletcher  Circuit  in  Vermont;  in  1808,  iio 
laboured  on  the  Brandon  Circuit ;  in  ^1800,  he  was  ordained 
deacon  and  .'■ent  to  Cambridge;  and  in  1810  he  was  sent  to 
Charlotte.  And  now,  in  1811,  wc  find  him  in  cliarge  of  this 
important  Lower  Canada  Circuit  over  a  very  worthy  co- 
laborer,  Timothy  Minor.  But,  alaF,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
he  is  returned  in  the  Minutes  (for  lvl2) — ^'' expelled P* 
Wliat  his  crime  was,  whether  moral,  theological,  or  ecclesias- 
tical, we  have  not  the  means  of  informing  the  reader.  What- 
ever it  was,  the  sad  cIofo  of  his  ministerial  career  is  another 
admonitory  beacon  to  those  who  come  after, 

119.  Joseph  Dennett  had  been  a  less  time  in  the  minis- 
try than  Sornborger.  lie  had  been  received  on  trial  one 
year  before  coming  to  Canada,  and  was  that  first  year  ap- 
pointed to  Barnard.  Though  not  in  orders  he  is,  the  year  of 
which  we  write,  in  charge  of  the  very  important  Stanstead 
Circuit;  and  he  must  have  done  well,  for  he  had  an  increase 
of  thirty-eight  members. 
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120.  John  FvIIodes  is  the  fourth  new  name  which  nppeara 
amonpj  the  ministerial  italT  for  Canada,  during  the  year 
1811-12.  His  antecedents,  given  as  below,  received  tho 
imprimatur  of  the  Conforonco  in  connection  with  which  he 
first  entered  the  ministry,  and  within  the  bounds  of  which  ho 
died,  whose  members  must  have  known  liim  thoroughly. 

121.  "  The  subject  of  this  notice  wns  born  in  Northampton 
County,  Pa.,  September  17,  1783.  His  ancestors  were  of  the 
Society  of  Friend^',  and  were  associated  with  William  Penn  in 
settling  Pennsylvania.  When  about  twenty  years  of  age,  ho 
left  the  heme  of  his  parents  and  became  a  resident  of  Carlisle, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  and  interested  in  tho 
Methodists.  In  the  year  ISOt,  or  1805,  he  obtained  'peace 
with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  and  subsequently 
attached  himself  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Soon 
after  his  conversion  he  received  the  impression  that  ho  wa3 
called  to  the  ministry,  but  long  debated  with  his  convictions 
whether  he  should,  go  forth  as  a  herald  of  the  cross.  Ho 
finally  yielded  to  the  impression  that  he  was  called  of  God  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Balti- 
more Conferchce,  at  its  session  held  in  Georgetown,  D.  C, 
March,  1808.  Immediately  after  his  reception  into  the  Balti- 
more Conference,  lie  was  transferred  to  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
ference, and  appointed  to  Northumberland  Circuit."  Perhaps 
it  was  thought  a  preacher  of  Quaker  parentage  would  be 
more  useful  in  a  Quaker  State.  In  1810  he  was  ordained 
deacon,  and  sent  to  the  Seneca  Circuit,  N.  Y.,  within  the 
Genesee  Conference.  At  tho  beginning  of  this  Conference 
year  he  was  sent  to  Augusta  Circuit  in  Canada,  where  wo 
heard  him  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms. 

122.  From  all  we  heard  in  our  early  travels  of  Rhodes, 
and  from  what  we  can  gather  from  all  sources,  he  proved, 
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while  here,  c  wise,  worthy,  good  man,  and  a  very  re8pectal)lc 
preacher.  As  lio  ahodc  in  the  Province  during  its  period  of 
then  approaching  trill,  he  will  come  in  sight  frequently  in  our 
/'^rthcoming  pages. 

123.  George  Washington  Densmore,  though  sporting 
*?uch  a  formidable  name,  was  a  very  little  man,  a  native  of 
the  United  States,  who  had  been  received  on  trial  two  years 
before  coiniug  to  this  Province,  namely,  in  1809,  in  the  New 
York  rionrorcnce,  and  that  year  appointed  to  the  Cayuga  Cir- 
cuit, with  Elijah  Batchelor  as  his  senior  colleague.  That 
field  of  labour  must  have  severely  tested  the  activity  aud 
endurance  of  the  little  man,  as  the  reader  will  think  from  tiie 
foliowini;  description  of  it  from  the  pen  of  one  who  had  pre- 
viousiy  travelled  it: — "The  Cayuga  Circuit  extended  from 
Lake  Ontario  on  the  north  to  a  line  near  the  old  turnpike 
running  east  from  Ithaca  on  the  south,  and  from  Cayuga 
Lake  on  the  west  to  the  Cincinnatus  Valley  on  the  east.  It 
was  nearly  as  large  as  some  modern  Conferences,  and  yet  the 
unconquerable  energy  of  two  itinerant  ministers  enabled  thera 
to  make  regular  visits  to  all  its  parts,  and  preach  the  Gospel 
to  as  many  of  its  inhabitants  as  were  willing  to  hear.  To 
accomplish  this,  extensive  forests  had  to  be  threaded,  without 
the  least  semblance  of  roads,  and  often  with  no  other  direc- 
tions for  their  journey  than  the  marks  on  the  trees.  Rivers 
had  to  be  crossed  without  the  help  of  bridges,  mountains 
ascended  and  descended  with  neither  companion  nor  guide, 
and  suffering  and  peril  in  a  thousand  forms  endured  without 
human  alleviation  or  support.  Added  to  all  this,  those  itin- 
erants were  often  reduced  to  extreme  want,  from  the  poverty 
of  their  brethren  and  the  limited  compensation  which  they 
received  for  their  labors.  Indeed,  the  subject  of  pay  did  not 
Eecm  to  be  taken  into  the  account.  They  lived  with  the  set- 
tlers on  the  scantiest  fare,  aud  suffered  with  them,  for  the 
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Bolo  pnrpose  of  winning  tlicni  to  Christ.  The  recora  of  such 
examples  they  have  given  as  is  seldom  to  be  found  on  tho 
papje  of  uninspired  history." 

12  U  Mr.  Densmore  had  labored  the  year  immediately 
preecdiiTT:  this  one,  namely,  during  1810,  on  the  Ontario  Cir- 
cuit, in  company  with  two  other  brethren.  This,  too,  was  an 
almost  boundless  field  of  labor.  At  the  commencement  of  tho 
year  of  which  we  write,  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  appointed 
to  Ancastcr  and  Long  Point,  which  we  have  seen  was  a  sort 
of  two-fold  Circuit.  He  is  remembered  by  the  older  Metho- 
dists of  tho  country  as  a  mercurial,  humorous,  little  man, 
very  playful  among  children  and  young  persons.  He  made 
ihu  people  laugh  out  of  tho  pulpit,  and  weep  when  he  entered 
it.  Tie  was  a  gifted,  heroic,  effective  preacher;  and  being 
unencumber«d  with  family  ties,  he  rendered  good  service 
while  ho  remained  in  the  Province.  We  shall  see  more  of  him. 

125.  Enoch  Burdock,  or  Burdlck  (as  his  relatives  spelled 
the  name,  and  as  it  has  always  been  pronounced  in  the  Pro- 
vince) had  been  married  and  settled  in  the  township  of  Oxford, 
near  where  IngersoU  now  stands,  before  his  conversion. 

12G.  His  wife  became  a  member  of  the  first  society  formed 
in  that  township,  which  was  organized  by  Nathan  Bangs 
about  the  year  1801.  Burdick,  yet  unconverted,  was  exas- 
perated at  his  companion  being  proselyted  to  the  despised 
sect,  and  wrote  an  authoritative  letter  to  Mr.  liangs,  telling 
\him  to  take  off  her  name  from  his  church  register.  Tho 
preacher  returned  the  letter,  with  the  admonition  under- 
written, *'  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God,  0  Sinner  1 " 

127.  What  immediate  effect  this  mode  of  treatment  had  wo 
do  not  know,  but  Burdick  soon  thought  and  felt  diff'erently 
on  the  subject  of  religion  himself,  and  united  with  the  Society. 
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The  particulars  of  his  conversion  we  have  not  learned,  but  it 
was  evidently  a  clear  one,  for  he  soon  began  to  preach ;  and 
Mr.  Corson,  who  was  his  neighbor  in  after  years,  pronounces 
him  a  "remarkably  zealous,  popular,  and  powerful  local 
preacher.  " 

128.  These  gifts  were  suflScient  to  recommend  him  to  the 
travellini»  ministry,  despite  the  burden  of  a  family,  and  he 
was  appointed  to  Ancaster  and  Long  Point,  which  western 
division  of  the  Circuit  included  his  home,  where  it  is  likely 
his  family  continued  to  reside.  He  was  the  associate  of  Mr. 
Densmorc,  whom  we  have  just  introduced  to  the  reader. 

129.  As  ho  remained  in  that  Circuit  the  next  year,  by  Iho 
time  it  comes  under  review,  wc  may  have  materials  to  speak 
of  the  character  and  success  of  his  ministry  at  that  time. 
Physically  he  was  a  great  contrast  to  his  diminutive  colleague. 
Burdick  was  above  the  middling  height,  and  besides  he  was 
compact,  full-chested  and  heavy.  A  pleasant,  commanding 
voice  issued  from  that  deep,  broad  chest, 

130.  Silas  Hopkins,  the  last  of  the  new  laborers,  unlike 
Burdick,  was  single  and  young  in  years.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  wcii-to  do  yeoman  of  the  country.  Sihs  (or  "  Silc,"  as  his 
neighbors  called  him)  was  a  native-born  Canadian.  His  father 
was  a  godly  man,  and  a  gifted  exhorter  in  the  ^lethodist 
Church.  This  young  man  had  piety  ard  zeal,  but  very  slen- 
der ministerial  abilities,  if  the  recollections  of  some  of  his 
parishioners,  who  were  certainly  not  very  severe  critics,  were 
not  sadly  at  fault.  He  is  being  sent  at  the  commencement 
of  his  ministry  to  Detroit,  or  Thames,  with  a  colleague  able 
and  willing  to  develop  anything  improvable  in  him.  That 
colleague  is  the  urbane  and  rather  scholarly  Ninian  Holmes. 
Thus  have  we  introduced  all  our  new  friends  for  this  year  to 
the  reader. 
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131.  As  to  the  clian<:os  and  positiona  of  those  lahorers, 
still  in  the  work,  who  had  been  in  this  country  the  year  before 
this  Mitcht'l  and  Scull  exchange  Circuits — Milchel  going 
from  Quebec  to  Montreal,  and  Scull  going  from  the  latter 
place  to  the  former.  But  we  learn  nothing  special  of  either 
or  their  work ;  only,  that  Quebec  decreases  in  members,  and 
Montreal  has  an  increase. 

132.  Edward  Cooper  comes  over  from  the  charge  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Circuit  to  a  subordinate  place  on  the  Bay  of 
Quiiite,  under  the  fatherly  supervision  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Whitehead.     They  have  an  increase  of  members. 

133.  John  Reynolds  leavca  Smith's  Creek,  and  becomes  the 
colleague  of  Rhodes  on  the  Augusta ;  and  Joseph  Gatchel 
takes  his  place  on  his  last  year's  charge.  He  was  spoken  of 
many  years  after  by  the  people  in  Ilaldimand  as  fervent  and 
faithful,  but  very  boisterous.  Andrew  Prindle  moves  from 
Niagara  (where  he  gives  place  to  Isaac  B.  Smith,)  to  succeed 
Gatchel  on  Yonge  Street. 
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13-1.  The  prospects  of  the  country,  and  of  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion in  the  country,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Conference  year, 
of  which  we  write,  (1811-12)  were  flattering,  even  in  the 
judgment  of  the  wisely  observant  Asbury.  Bishop  Asbury's 
estimate  of  the  prospects  of  Canada  will  appear  from  the 
following  extract  of  a  letter  written  by  him,  dated  Sept. 
2nd,  1811,  and  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Benson,  London, 
England.     He  says  : — 

135.  '*!  never  felt  as  I  do  now  for  Upper  Canada.  1 
visited  that  part  of  the  country  at  the  hazard  of  my  life,  hav- 
ing travelled  eight  hundred  miles,  with  my  feet  in  a  high  state 
of  inflammation.  Our  prospect«  are  great  in  the  Provinces ; 
and  I  musti  if  possible,  extend  v^y  labors.    An  overgeer  among 
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as  ought  to  be,  as  it  were,  all  eye,  all  ear,  that  ho  may  rightly 
discharge  the   various  and    important   duties  of  his  office.'' 

The  numerical  increase  for  the  two  Canadas  was  of  a  charac- 
ter to  intensify  the  above  expectation  with  regard  to  the 
Provinces.    It  was  no  less  than^irc  hundred  and  scventij-two. 

136.  But  it  is  not  in  the  mere  matter  of  numerical  increase 
to  their  own  denomination  that  we  must  estimate  the  benefi- 
cial results  of  the  labors  of  these  pious  and  intelligent  iT*en  ;  for 
although  few  of  them  were  really  scholarly,  yet  they  were  all 
in  advance  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  in  intoUi^ence. 
When  this  consideration  is  joined  to  the  fact  of  their  religious 
knowledge  and  character,  their  conversation  in  the  several 
families  where  they  sojourned — and,  be  it  remembered,  they 
lived  among  the  people — must  have  been  of  incalculable  ben- 
fit  to  those  families.  Their  lively  and  instructive  talk  at  the 
fireside,  made  their  coming  anticipated  and  greeted  with  the 
liveliest  interest.  Besides  which,  they  were  indefatigable  sales- 
men of  good  books,  which  they  carried  about  with  them  in  their 
saddle-bags.  To  this  thoy  were  impelled,  partly  hj  a  sense  of 
duty  and  respect  to  the  rule  of  Conference  on  that  subject, 
and  partly  by  necessity ;  for  the  little  profits  they  made  on 
books  sold,  went  to  supplement  their  very  small  allowances. 
Farther,  they  had  the  use  of  the  books  themselve.'',  both  before 
and  after  they  were  sold.  Thus  their  own  and  the  people's 
improvement  was  promoted.  The  result  of  the  preachers' 
efforts  in  this  line  was  that  the  principal  Methodist  families 
in  the  early  days  were  better  supplied  with  standard  books  in 
theology  and  religion  than  similar  families  are  now, — not  only 
relatively,  but  often  really.  What  a  boon  were  these  publica- 
tions in  the  then  tardy  state  of  communication  with  the  out- 
Bide  world. 

.  137.  As  an  example  of  this  tardiness  we  may  remark,  thac 
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the  "York  Gazette,"  (the  only  panerthen  published  west 
of  Kingston)  for  November  13th,  1811,  now  lies  before  the 
writer,  a  coarse,  flimsy,  two-leaved  paper,  of  octavo  size. 
The  department  of  "  news  "  is  pretty  large,  but  "  news  nnieh 
older  than  their  ale."  On  this,  November  the  13th,  they 
have,  wonderful  to  say  !  New  York  dates  so  late  as  October 
the  2ord  ,  Charleston,  of  October  the  1st ;  Piiiladelphia  and 
Boston,  of  October  the  19lh  ;  and  a  greater  exploit  still,  Ilali- 
fix  dates  of  October  the  0th  ;  Baltimore  dates  of  October  the 
22nd  ;  and  they  have  even  London  (England)  dates  so  recent^ 
as  September  the  20th  I 

138.  Such  as  those  above  mentioned  were  the  activities 
nnd  prospects  of  Methodism  in  Canada  at  the  close  of  1811. 
Alas,  that  tliey  were  destined,  not  only  to  be  obs.ared,  but 
greatly  retarded  for  a  time  by  the  fell  demon  of  War. 

139.  We  are  sorry  that  the  plan  we  have  imposed  on  our- 
i^elvts,  leaves  us  no  method  of  marking,  by  some  prominent 
and  noticeable  caption,  the  period  upon  which  we  are  now 
entering — a  period  of  three  years  duration,  in  which  Canada 
was  left  pretty  much  to  her  own  ministerial  resources,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  llyan — namely.  The  time  op  the  un- 
happy   AND    UNNATURAL    WAR    OF    1812   BETWEEN   GrEAT 

Britain  and  the  United  States,  which  continued  two 
years  and  six  months,  during  which  period  Methodism  in 
Canada  was  not  reported  in  the  American  Minutes,  which  are 
the  principal  guide  in  an  inquiry  such  as  ours. 

140.  The  Genesee  Conference  was  appointed  to  meet  at  the 
close  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  1811-12,  namely: — On  *\ly 
the  23rd,  1812,  at  Niagara,  in  Upper  Canada,  by  which  we 
are  to  understand  "  Warner's  Meeting-house,"  near  St. 
David's ;  but  as  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  Amerioan 
Congress  was  published  the  18tli  of  the  preceding  month, 
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which  itself  had  been  prccecled  by  one  act  of  hostility,  the 
bishops  and  preac;  era  of  the  Aniciican  division  of  il)e  Con- 
ference thought  best  not  to  cross  the  line  ;  but  they  turned 
tside  to  Lyons,  where  the  Genesee  Conference  was  organized 
two  years  before,  and  held  the  session  there. 

141.  None  of  the  brethren  laboring  on  the  Canada  side, 
raost  of  whom  were  British  subjects,  went  over.  It  is  proba- 
ble, although  we  are  not  certain,  that  they  met  at  the  place 
appointed,  where  some  sort  of  deliberations  would  take  place. 
The  main  body  of  the  Conference,  with  the  bishops  in  their 
midst,  made  the  appointments,  as  usual,  for  both  sides  of  the 
line.  And  it  is  worthy  of  rcmnrk,  that  this  year  the  Lower 
Canada  District  returned  to  its  former  place  in  this  Confer- 
ence. Nor  was  the  Canada  work  any  more  parcelled  out 
among  different  American  Conferences — unless,  indeed,  the 
two  border  Circuits. 

142.  We  will  now  give  a  list  of  the  Stations  for  1812-13, 
that  it  may  be  seen  who  of  the  brethren  remained  in  their 
rf*'jks  after  the  smoke  and  din  of  battle  had  passed  away  ;— 

UPPER   pANADA   DISTRICT. 

Henry  Ryan,  Presiding  Elder 

Augusta— John  Rhodes,  Edward  Cooper,  Silas  Hopkins. 

Bay  of  Quintc — Isaac  B.  Smith,  John  Reynolds. 

Smiths  Creek — Thomas  AVhitehead. 

Yonge  /SVrce/— Joseph  Gatchel. 

Niagara — Andrew  Prindle,  Ninian  Holmes. 

Ancaster  and  Long  Point — Enoch  Burdock,  Peter  Coven- 
hove  n. 

JJetroit — George  W.  Densmore. 

LOWER  CANADA   DISTRICT 

Nathan  Bangs,  Presiding  Elder, 
Montreal — Nathan  Bangs 
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Quebec^-ThomB.s  Bavch. 

Ottawa — Robert  Ilibbard. 

St.  Frauds  River — Samuel  Luckey,  J.  F.  Chamberlain. 

BORDER   CIRCinTS. 

Dunham— J .  L.  Addoms,  Wm.  Ross. 
Stanstead — Leonard  Bennett. 

143.  Seven  of  the  above  were  veritable  British  subjecta. 
Ryan  and  Cooper  were  Irish.  Hopkins,  Reynolds,  Holmes, 
and  Covenhoven,  may  be  written  Canadians.  Whitehead  was 
born  in  the  old  Colonies,  if  not  a  U.  E.  Loyalist.  Besides 
which,  Burch,  having  been  born  in  Ireland,  was  constitution- 
ally  a  British  subject. 

144.  From  the  above  list  of  Stations,  the  reader  will  miss 
two  names  with  which  he  has  become  somewhat  familiarized 
— these  are  Joseph  Scull  and  James  Mitchel,  who  had  alter- 
nated in  the  two  principal  cities  of  Lower  Canada — Montreal 
and  Quebec — for  the  two  previous  years,  of  whom  we  must 
give  some  account. 

145.'  Scull  went  back  to  the  Philadelphia  Conference, 
whence  he  first  came  to  our  country,  and  received  a  station 
on  the  Talbot  Circuit,  as  one  of  the  colleagues  of  John  Emory, 
who  afterwards  became  a  Bishop.  The  next  year  (1813)  ho 
appears  among  the  superannuated;  and  in  1814,  he  located 
altogether — we  opine  marriage  was  the  cause.  We  have 
learned  nothing  further  concerning  this  "nice  young  man." 

14G.  James  Mitchel  also  returned  to  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
ference, which  had  been  his  starting  point  also,  and  received 
an  appointment  for  the  succeeding  three  years.  The  next 
(ISlo)  he  likewise  appears  among  the  "located."  We  can 
trace  him  no  farther.  These  brethren  may  have  returned  to 
the  work  in  after  years,  but  the  research  to  find  out  whether 
Ihcy  did  or  not,  would  not  be  repaid  by  the  discovery. 
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147.  Wo  ulso  uiiss  Joseph  Dennett,  who  went  back  to  the 
United  States,  and  received  an  appointment  at  Barre,  in  the 
New  England  Conference,  and  tlie  next  year  (1814)  ho  fol- 
lowed Scull  and  Mitt^hei  into  the  local  ranks.  We  have 
neither  learned  nor  inquired  further  concerning  him. 

143.  We  are  now  enteiing  on  a  sort  of  non-historic  period, 
where  we  have  to  grope  our  way  as  best  we  can.  When  the 
stations  are  published  again  for  1815,  we  miss  from  the  roll 
of  the  Genesee  Conference  the  following  names,  which  were 
enrolled  among  the  travelliug  preachers  for  Canada  in  the 
appointments  for  July,  1812,  namely  : — Edward  Cooper,  Silas 
Hopkins,  Isaac  B.  Siuitli,  ilohn  Reynolds,  Joseph  Gatchel^ 
Ninian  Holmes,  Enoch  Burdock,  and  Peter  Covenhoven.  It 
is  a  ftiatter  of  laudable  curiosity  to  see  what  became  of  thcni. 

149.  We  take  them  up  in  the  order  in  which  they  have 
been  placed.  Edward  Cooper  was  appointed  to  Augusta, 
with  John  Rhodes  and  Silas  Hopkins.  How  long  he  con- 
tinued to  travel  we  know  not,  but  wc  are  certain  he  did  not 
hold  on  through  the  whole  of  the  war-time.  He  had  been 
received  into  full  connexion  at  the  Conference  in  July,  1812, 
and  elected  to  deacon's  orders;  but  as  he  could  not  reach  the 
seat  of  Conference,  he  never  received  ordination.  About  the 
Kccond  year  of  the  war  he  was  found  in  Kingston,  in  a  back- 
slidden state,  pursuing  the  business  of  a  pedlar,  but  still  with 
a  warm  side  to  Methodism,  by  George  Ferguson,  who  will 
soon  come  into  notice,  and  to  whom  Cooper  showed  himself 
very  kind.  Alas  1  poor,  impulsive  Irishman,  we  know  not  the 
cause  of  thy  fall,  nor  thy  ultimate  fate. 

150.  Silas  Hopkins  was  the  colleague  of  Cooper  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  but  the  precise  time  of  his  desisting 
from  travelling  we  are  not  informed.  He  is,  in  1812,  aniotjc; 
those  who  rcmaiu  on  trial,  and  it  is  certain  ho  wa^  never 
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received  into  fall  connexion.  lie  probably  rendered  sonio 
sort  of  service  the  most  of  the  wartime.  He  is  now  on  the 
Augusta  Circuit,  but  some  of  tho  Bay  of  Quintc  people 
informed  tlie  writer  tliat  he  labored  on  that  Circuit  about  i\mr 
period — pcrliaps,  during  1813-14.  Tlicy  represented  liim  as 
a  very  v>cak  preacher,  scarcely  to  be  tolerated,  and  that  he 
returned  home  to  his  fatlier  soon  after.  lie,  however,  con- 
tinued a  local  preacher  (and  lived  somewhere  about  or  above 
Burlbrd)  till  the  Episcopal  disruption,  when  he  went  off  with 
the  brethren  who  organized  that  body,  lie  maiutained 
religion,  we  believe,  till  his  dying  day.  -    • 

lol.  Isaac  B.  Smith,  also,  must  be  reported  among  the 
"missing"  from  the  Conference  roll  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
He  located  in  Canada,  and  probably  lived  somewhere  in  the 
Niagara  country.  The  cause  of  his  retirement  is  unknown. 
Probably  he  and  another  brother  who  had  dropped  into  the 
local  ranks  during  the  war,  though  they  remained  in  the 
country,  being  of  American  origin,  did  so  partly  because  ihcy 
felt  the  awkwardness  of  their  position.  As  he  resumed  liij. 
place  in  the  itinerant  ranks  in  after  years,  he  will  come  into 
notice  again.  *  .  . 

152.  John  Reynolds  was  appointed  to  the  Bay  of  Quinte 
Circuit  with  Smith  at  the  beginning  of  the  v/ar,  and  certainly 
continued  to  labor  there  during  a  part  of  that  struggle,  for 
both  he  and  others  left  that  impression  on  the  writer's  mind 
in  conversation  on  the  subject.  He  did  not,  however,  hold  on 
quite  through  that  stormy  period.  The  disposal  of  his  case 
is  not  accounted  for  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Conference  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  He,  therefore,  seems  to  have  discontinued 
like  the  rest,  somewhat  irregularly.  The  Rev.  Ezra  Adams 
says  he  located  in  1814.  He  had  received  Deaccn's 
orders,  but  for  some  reason  ho  had   not  received    Eld-?«c's 
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orders.    He  received  these  last  as  a  local  minister,  twelve 
years  after. 

153.  He  settled  first  in  the  front  of  Sidney,  and  taught  a 
gchool  near  where  his  falhcr-in-law,  Mr.  Caleb  Gilbert,  an  old 
Methodist  of  wealth  and  rcspcctabilit}',  resided.  Next,  he  com- 
nienccd  trading  with  the  Indians  fur  furs  in  the  back  woods, 
in  which  it  is  thoughi  that  for  a  time  he  forgot  himself  a  little. 
He  afterwards  established  a  shop  in  Belleville,  where  be 
became  in  after  years  a  successful  and  wealthy  merchant.  He 
was  influential  and  useful  in  a  local  sphere,  preaching  a  great 
many  funeral  sermons,  and  sometimes  acting  as  the  Ileeording 
Steward  of  the  Circuit  till  1834,  when  he  headed  the  local 
preachers  who  organized  the  body  now  known  as  the  *'  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  in  Canada,''  and  became  their  first 
Bishop.  He  did  not,  however,  travel  at  large.  His  death 
coincided  very  nearly  in  point  of  time  with  that  of  our  princi- 
pal subject,  Mr.  Case,  to  whom  in  former  years  he  had  been 
ardently  attached.     Let  us  hope  that  they  met  in  heaven. 

154.  Joseph  Gatchell  is  another  in  the  list  of  those  who 
cannot  be  found  amons:  the  itinerants  on  either  side  of  the 
line  in  1815.  He  may  probably  be  placed  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  Smith,  locating  partly,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the 
suspicion  that  would  attach  itself  to  him  as  a  native  born 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  He  did  not,  however,  retire  till 
"wild  war's  deadly  blast"  was  nearly  "blown;"  for  Mr. 
Adams  says  *'  he  was  travelling  in  1814,  when  Reynolds 
located."  After  his  location,  he  settled  at  the  Thirty  on  a\ 
rented  farm,  and  then  he  bought  a  little  one  of  his  own — Mr. 
Playter  says, — "  on  the  Dundas  Street."  As  he  resumed 
travelling  again  after  some  years,  he  will  come  under  the 
leader's  eye  on  a  future  page. 

155.  Ninian  Holmes  is  the  next  in  order  among  those  who 
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appeared  not  in  the  Minutes  of  I8I0.  He  stands  for  the  , 
Niagara  Circuit  in  the  published  Stations  of  1812  ;  but  as 
Densmore,  who  was  to  have  succeeded  him  on  the  Detroit,  or 
Thames  Circuit,  removed  sometime  that  year  to  the  States, 
and  certainly  never  went  to  his  appointed  charge,  it  is  likely 
Mr.  Holmes  remained  in  that  w^estern  country,  in  which  he 
was  the  only  Methodist  Minister,  and  which  he  supplied  with 
the  word  and  ordinances  of  God  till  he  was  superseded  by 
Mr.  Hickock  in  181  o. 

156.  Mr.  U.  had  married  in  that  country — his  wife  was  a 
Miss  Newkirk — and  he  ;r<^'?»fiined  there  in  the  position  of  a 
local  minister,  in  which  i-i^  ity  he  was  undoubtedly  popular. 
He  owned  a  little  farm,  but  he  followed  the  occupatipn  of 
school-teaching,  in  which  he  excelled.  He  was  greatly  bebvcd 
by  his  pupils,  who,  to  use  the  expression  of  one  who  had  li\  ?d 
there,  "would  give  their  eyes  for  him."  Nor  did  he  cease  to'"*" 
be  useful  as  a  minister.  The  intinerants  on  the  Circuit  were 
not  always  in  full  ministerial  orders,  and  Mr.  II.  dispensed 
the  ordinances  to  the  people.  He  also  rendered  himself  of 
great  service  to  the  raw  young  preachers  Avho  were  sent  upon 
the  Circuit,  by  assisting  them  in  their  studies;  but  for  hiui, 
some  of  them  would  not  have  known  their  own  language 
grammatically.  In  a  word,  his  whole  career  was  of  such  a 
character  as  to  win  the  mode  of  universal  approval  from  both 
preachers  and  people. 

157.  Alas,  that  his  friends  and  the  country  should  so  soon 
have  lost  him  !  He  died  in  1829,  in  the  prime  of  life,  being 
at  his  demise  only  forty-four  years  of  age.  We  copy  the  fol- 
lowing estimate  of  his  character,  and  particulars  concerning 
his  vleath,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Egerton  Byerson, 
then  Editor  of  the  Christian  Guardian: — "We  have 
received  a  memoir  of  the  ]^v.  Niuian  Holmes,  a  pleasing  and 
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hiirhly  respectable  clergyman  of  the  Methodist  Church  of 
R:>l(;igh,  River  Thames,  U.  C.  It  is  too  long  to  give  without 
abridgement.  We  therefore  present  our  readers  with  the  fol- 
lowin«;  extracts,  which  will  give  them  an  interesting  but  im- 
perfect account  of  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  useful  men 
iliat  the  mysterious  dispensation  of  a  wise  Providence  has 
removed  from  us. 

158.  "  Speaking  of  him  as  a  school  teacher,  in  which  im- 
portant department  he  spent  upwards  of  fifteen  years,  his 
biographer  remarks : — *  The  pious  deportment  of  our  brother 
had  a  strong  tendency  to  recon--  -^i^d  the  religion  of  tlio 
Saviour  to  the  children  committed  ■  ..»*/s  care,  several  of  whom 
have  l(.ft  the  world,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  they 
arc  with  Christ ;  others  are  travelling  the  narrow  way.  As  a 
minister  of  Christ,  his  manner  was  easy  and  natural,  and  in 
tlie  pulpit  remarkably  solemn.  Much  impressed  liimself  with 
his  awful  charg|e>  he  rarely  failed  to  infuse  the  same  spirit 
into  tliC  minds  of  his  hearers.  He  possessed  a  remarkable 
f.iculty  of  arresting  attention — not  so  much  by  the  splendor 
of  his  f^tyle,  as  by  bringing  them  into  the  immediate  presence 
of  God.  His  ideas  were  generally  clear,  and  so  well  arranged 
that  the  mind  was  not  fatigtied  in  following  him.' "  His 
biographer  ascribes  to  him  the  possession  of  a  knowledge  of 
French  and  Greek,  as  well  as  a  thorough  English  education. 
"  He  had  largely  explored  the  fields  of  natural  and  moral 
philosophy,  but  made  all  his  studies  subservient  to  religion. 
As  a  man  and  a  Christian,  his  manners  were  engaging. 

15D.  "Mysterious  are  the  ways  of  Providence.  Sur- 
rounded by  a  numerous  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances, 
together  with  an  interesting  family,  consisting  of  a  wife  and 
eight  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  had  not  completed  his 
eighteenth  year;  much  beloved  by  his  brethren,  and  enjoying 
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the  confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens,  insomuch  that  even  the 
infiilcl  himself  had  appointed  him  an  cxecuior ;  and  with 
a  prospect  of  continued  usefuhiess  in  the  Church,  it  pleased 
God  to  remove  him  as  it  were  witli  a  stroke. 

IGO.  "  On  Sabbath  he  attended  a  Quarterly  Meeting  with 
the  African  brethren,  at  the  site  of  the  town  of  Chatham, 
where  lie  preached  from  Matthew  v.  16,  administered  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  walked  home  in  the  evening  about  five 
mile?,  to  all  appearances  enjoying  an  unusual  degree  of  health. 
Upon  Monday  he  attended  his  school ;  in  the  evening  ate 
supper  with  the  family,  and  conversed  cheerfully  as  usual. 
After  family  worship  he  retired  to  bed  ;  and  while  he  knelt  at 
prayer  ho  appeared  to  enjoy  a  peculiar  manifestation.  In  a 
short  time  after  he  lay  down,  he  complained  of  an  unusual 
pressure  in  the  head,  and  after  a  little  raised  himself  up  and 
vomited.  lie  spoke  but  a  few  words  after,  and  about  three 
o'clock  the  next  morning  he  ceased  to  breathe.  A  physician 
who  was  called  pronounced  it  apoplexy.  His  temporal  and 
spiritual  concerns  were  so  well  arranged,  that  he  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  die."  Thus  terminated  the  career  of  one  d 
the  purest,  most  amiable,  and  best  qualified  of  Canada's 
early  Gospel  laborers. 

IGl.  The  Rev.  Georgo  Young,  Wesleyan  ^linister,  Mr. 
Holmes's  son  in  law,  says  to  the  writer  in  a  letter,  ''  His 
tomb  in  the  old  church-yard,  Dalson's  neighborhood,  near 
Chatham,  C.  W.,  bears  the  following  inscription  : — '  In 
memory  of  the  llev.  Nirian  Holmes,  who  died  May  tiio 
5th,  1829,  aged  4-J:  years,  As  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel, 
his  talents  were  peculiar,  in  the  exercise  of  which  he  dis- 
played lively  aficclion  and  deep  concern  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  man.  Consnquently  his  labours  were  approved 
and  blest.     This  small  moiiumcnt  is  erected  by  the  voluntary 
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subscription  of  a  number  of  pcsons,  who,  deeply  rei:rettin:: 
the  loss  of  so  valuable  a  IMinister,  desire  to  perpetuate  Li? 
memory.     *Ble>scd  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord.'" 

102.  Wc  take  up  jinotlior  of  the  clasn  under  consideratio!i, 
Enoch  Burdock,  or  Burdick,  must  not  be  confounded  with  his 
brother,  the  llev.  Caleb  Burdick,  who  lived  in  tho  .«.>ii!o 
re<:;ion  of  country— first  at  Lon^  Point,  and  after  t'otnc  yc:iis 
removed  to  the  township  of  Malahidc,  wliero  he  rosidod  till  l:iy 
death,  wh'ch  occurred  so  lately  as  July  2,  1858,  who,  it  i,s 
said,  sometimes  travelled,  (stoppin;jj  soi::e  of  the  numerou>; 
gaps  in  the  Minutes,  which  wc  now  know  not  how  to  Gli  u\y,) 
and  who  was  admitted,  after  the  period  of  which  we  wiitc,  to 
orders  as  a  local  deacon  by  Bis^hop  George.  This  secotul  Mr. 
Burdick  was  the  father  of  the  wife  of  the  llev.  Samuel  Kose's 
youth,  who  went  early  to  God.  To  which  of  these  bolonj^s 
the  honour  of  leading  our  distinguished  Canadian  orr.t*  r, 
William  Rycrson,  to  Christ,  wc  arc  not  sure.  Some  asciibe 
it  to  one,  and  some  to  the  other.  Wc  arc  sure  it  was  one  or 
the  other,  Mr.  Caleb  Burdick  will  come  into  view  again,  at 
present  wc  arc  concerned  with  Enoch. 

103.  How  long  Enoch  Burdick  continued  to  tnivcl  alter 
the  war  began,  wo  have  not  ascertained  precisely.  The  ap- 
pointments for  1812  leave  hitr  on  the  Ancastcr  and  Long 
Point  Circuit,  on  the  western  member  of  which  ho  mo^•^  prob- 
ably resided.  The  Bcv.  Ezra  Adams,  who  will  soon  conu; 
into  sightj  says  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  "  1  Ibund  burdi'.  k 
located  in  Oxford,"  (his  original  home)  in  1814,"  that  wrs 
the  second  year  of  the  war.  He  seems  never  to  have  removed 
from  that  home,  till  he  removed  finally  to  the  United  States 
at  the  close  of  the  war.  Some  accounts  say  he  itinerated  in 
that  country,  others  that  he  remained  in  a  local  sphere.  A 
relative  by  marriage  says  he  settled  near  Buffalo,  K  Y.     II;; 
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came  over  to  Canada,  liis  spiritual  birthplace,  in  1820,  and 
))rcached  in  several  places  in  the  country  \7ith  powerful  effect. 
Farther  we  cannot  trace  this  good  man  and  good  preacher. 
We  know  where  goodness  receives  its  reward. 

164.  Peter  Conover.wc  think  from  all  that  can  be  learned, 
desisted  pretty  early  in  the  course  of  the  war.  He  mairied  and 
settled  in  the  township  of  Trafalgar,  near  the  River  Credit, 
where  he  followed  the  occupation  of  farming,  and  where  he 
Continued  to  reside  till  he  died.  He  was  much  esteemed 
aiiiong  those  who  knew  hira.  For  a  time  he  preached  as  a 
loo  il  preacher.  During  a  good  many  of  the  last  years  of  his 
lift;  he  was,  if  we  mistake  not,  scarcely  regarded  as  a  preacher 
;it  all.  But  he  remained  a  member  of  the  main  central  body 
»-f  Methodists  to  the  last.  His  ruling  passion  was  shown  in 
d.:ath,  by  bequeathing  a  liberal  sum  to  Wesleyan  Missions. 
His  early  affection  for  Elder  Case  was  not  forgotten.  He 
(lied  without  issue.  His  relict,  we  believe,  is  yet  alive,  and 
Kj-ident  near  Oakville.  Peace  to  the  memory  of  lowly  Peter 
Con  over  I 

li)5.  Beside  those  who  located  in  Canada,  whose  cases  wo 
have  considered,  G.  W.  Densmore,  N.  Bangs,  S.  Luckey,  J. 
F.  Chamberlain,  and  Robert  Hibbard  require  to  be  accounted 
i'  r.     To  this  task  we  now  address  ourselves. 

IGG.  The  case  of  George  Washington  Densmore  seems  a 
II: fh;  diflficult  of  ehicldation,  the  accounts  of  it  are  fo  confllct- 
i  !'_'.  It  is  ujorally  certain  he  went  nu*^  to  l;is  appointment  on 
!!!"  Thames,  which,  was  supplied  by  Holmes's  remaining  then*; 
;!ii(l  it  is  positively  certain  thi>^  his  name  appears  in  the  Min- 
utes of  the  Genesee  Conference  for  1813,  as  appointed  to  the 
Jjroom  Circuit.  Oneida  District,  of  wi.ieh  ]M'r.  Case  was  then 
ilie  Presidii.g  Elder.  Tlie  Rev.  John  R\erson,who  althou_i;h 
aot  a  member  of  MaQ  Church  till  alter  the  war,  obtained  early 
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information  of  sucn  matters,  says  "that  Dcnsmorc  availed 
himself  of  the  Govcrnor'n  proclamation,  grunting  American 
citizens  a  free  egress  out  of  the  Province,  and  left  for  tho 
United  States."  The  Kev.  Ezra  AJums,  however,  who  began 
to  labor  on  a  Circuit  in  1814,  says  in  a  letter  to  us,  *'  I  think 
that  Densmore  travelled  the  year  out,  and  part  of  1813.'* 
Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  found  a  published  letter  of 
the  late  Rev.  Andrew  Prindle,  who  itinerated  in  the  Province 
through  the  war,  in  which  he  says.  "  Mr.  Densmore  left  in 
1812,  under  the  proclamation,  as  an  alien." 

167.  We  incline  to  the  opinion  that  he  remained  in 
the  Province  during  a  part  of  the  war-time  for  tho 
following  reasons : — F'.rst,  because  of  the  incident  picked 
up  and  recorded  by  the  Ilev.  Jas.  Hughes :  "  Some  weeks 
ago,  inquiring  of  Father  Van  Norman  about  the  past,  ho  said, 
*  Come,  and  I  will  show  you  the  spot  where  Peter  Vannest 
lodged  for  a  night  between  two  pine  trees,  having  lost  his  way 
in  the  forest, — of  course  I  looked  at  the  spot,  but  how 
changed  !  the  wilderness  has  become  a  fruitful  field,  and  the 
then  trackless  forest  has  the  Great  "Western  Railroad  passing 
within  a  few  rods  of  the  spot  where  the  piue  trees  sheltered 
Vannest  for  a  night.  He  then  asked  me  if  I  had  known  G. 
W.  Densmore  ?  I  replied  in  the  negative,  but  that  I  had  seen 
his  name  in  the  early  Minutes  of  Conference.  Well,  he  was 
travelling  on  horse-back,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  of 
1812,  through  the  lonely  paths  of  those  days,  when  he  was 
suddenly  accosted  by  an  Indian,  who  looked  sharply  in  his 
face  with  the  ominous  words,  'You  be  Yankee,*  then  laying 
his  hand  heavily  on  his  thigh,  and  feeling  of  it,  said,  '  You  be 
good  to  eat.'  However,  George  Washington  Densmore  was  al- 
lowed to  escape  being  made  a  cannibal  feast,  but  though  tho 
interview  did  not  tormina   '  his  mortal  life,  yet  it  did  his  miu- 
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istcrial  carotr  in  Canada,  as  he  sou2;ht  and  obtained  an  oppor- 
tunity, witliout  unnecessary  delay,  of  rcturiurig  to  tiic  United 
States.''  Wc  inclino  to  the  opinion  that  lie  stayed  awhile, 
also,  for  the  followinr^  reason,  the  Minutes  uive  him  only  two 
Canadian  Circuits,  the  Ancastcr,  &c.,  and  tlic  Detroit,  or 
Thames ;  and  yet  the  writer  h  certain  that  he  lieard  of 
hi:i  labors  in  the  Bay  of  Quinte  country,  about  Bcllcvilie,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Bay  ;  and  he  thinks  the  people  told  him  it 
was  war  time.  He  might  easily  have  gone  on  for  a  time  in  a 
place  like  ihut,  so  remote  from  the  lines,  although  an  American 
citizen.  He  is  remembered  in  Sidney  and  Ameliasburgh  as 
ii  very  lively  and  pushing  man,  who  would  cross  the  Bay  in 
any  sort  of  a  craft  that  offered  sooner  than  miss  his  appoint- 
ments. Once  he  and  two  of  the  sons  of  ''  Father  Gilbert," 
Stcp'.icu  and  Caleb,  received  a  *  ducking  '  by  the  upsetting 
of  their  canoe  ;  an  accident  that  was  mostly  owing  to  Mr. 
IJensmore's  own  playfulness.  The  boys  liked  his  company, 
how  much  soever,  they  may,  or. may  not  have  been  edilicd 
by  it. 

1G8.  From  the  period  of  Mr.  Densmore's  return  to  the 
States,  till  the  organization  of  the  Oneida  Conference,  into 
Vv'hich  he  fell  upon  that  event,  he  labored  on  the  Wyoming, 
Lebanon,  Manlius,  Chenango,  Cayuga,  Homer,  Marcellns, 
Oswego,  and  Fabius  Circuits.  His  remaining  itinerant 
labors  were  bestowed  on  the  Fabius,  Manlius,  Cayuga,  and 
D.iuby  Circuits.  In  IS33,  after  about  twenty-six  years  ot 
toil  in  ti:e  Gospel  fiell,  the  little  man  located,  to  shift  f;r 
himself  as  best  he  could,  without  connexional  aid,  darinj; 
hi.i  declining  years.  How  he  fared  after  his  iutierant 
lib;jrs  close  1,  wc  regret  exceedingly  that  we  have  nevi*r 
learned.  The  llev.  Dr.  Peck  pronounces  him,  wiiile  in  tl-.e 
effeciive    ranks,    '♦  a    working    man,    and   successful ;    an 
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eloquent  and  powerful  preacher,"  and  says  that  "  the  Trork 
prospered  upon  his  cliarc^cs." 

109.  As  to  the  case  of  Nathan  Bang?,  Samuel  Luckoy, 
and  J.  F.  Chamberlain,   it  is  explained  by  one  of  the  three, 
the  llev.  Ur.  Luckey.  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Baniz's  biograplicr. 
"Mr.  Asbury  found    it  difficult   to  i^et    men    to   supply  tho 
work  in  Canada,  in  consequence  of  the  tlircitcncd  ruj)turo 
between  the  United  States  and  Enp;land.      Rev.  J.  Scull,, 
preacher    at    Quebec,   and   Rev.   J.  Mitchell,    at    Monl-ealJ 
declined  returning  to  Canada.     Mr.  Samson,  the  Presiding 
Elder,  had  left  his  work  and   never  returned   to  it.     Ccni- 
sidering  Canada  as  Missionary  ground,  Mr.  Asb'iry  would  not 
appoint  any  but  volunteers  to  it ;  and  under  the  circumstan- 
cos  he  found  it  difficult  to  get   any  to  volunteer.     Rev.  T. 
Burch,  who  was  a  British  subject,  agreed  to  go  to   Quebec. 
Seeing  the  reluctance  of  others,  Dr.  Bangs,  aft-    declining  the 
oflFer  of  the  appointment,  magnanimously  volunteered  to  fi  1 
the  other  vacancy  at  Montreal.     This  was  a  noble  example  to 
men  of  inferior  claims.     He  had  reached  a  position  which 
would  secure  to  him  any  one  of  tho  best  appointment;*  in  the 
States.     But  with  this  justly-merited  position,  he  surrendered 
all  claim  to  a  privileged  appointment,  in  order  to  meet  tho  call 
of  the  work  where  others  refused  to  go.     He  was  accordingly 
appointed  to  I'lontreal,  with  the  charge  of  the  Lower  Canada 
District.     The  preachers  appointed  to  that  field  were  !\.t  jMon- 
treal,  Nathan  Bangs;  Quebec,  Thomas  Burch;  Ottawa,  Robert 
Hibbard;  St.  Francis  River,  Samuel  Luckey  and  J.  I*'.  Cham- 
berlain.    But  none  of  these  were  able  to  reach  their  appoint- 
ments except  Hibbard  and  Burch.      Tho  former  was  drowned 
soon  after  in  attempting  to  cross  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
latter  took  charge  of  the  Church  in  Montreal,  being  protected 
as  a  subject  of  the  British  Govern:nent.     Luckey  and  Cham- 
berlain, being  unable   to  cross  tlie  line  with  safety,  found 
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employment  in  the  regular  work  in  Vermont,  within  the  New 
England  Conference'.  Dr.  Bangs  from  the  same  impediment, 
found  himself  far  separated  from  his  associates,  and  without  u 
definite  field  of  labor.  Ho  did  not  remain  idle,  however. 
Ho  was  employed  by  the  Presiding  Elder  on  Croton  Circuit, 
where  he  did  cfiective  service." 

170.  The  failure  of  Mr.  Bangs  to  re&ch  his  appointment 
was  a  great  loss  to  Canada ;  during  his  absence  from  this  coun- 
try he  had  proved  himself  a  superior  man  as  a  preacher, 
administrator  of  the  discipline,  ecclesiastical  legislator,  and 
writer  in  defense  of  Methodism.  Had  he  entered  the  province 
again,  he  would  have  been  likely  lo  have  remained,  as 
it  was  the  home  of  his  wife  and  his  own  spiritual  birth- 
place; in  which  event,  the  gain,  to  Canadiiin  Meth- 
odism would  have  been  of  incalc^kblo  importance.  His 
subsequent  career  is  familiar  to  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  American  Methodism,  it  being  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  rise  arid  progress  of  the  Mctho. 
dist  Episcopal  Church.  He  afterwards  became  Presiding 
Elder,  Book  Agent,  Editor  of  Connexional  Journals,  President 
of  Middletown  University,  and  only  just  escaped  being  a 
Bis' ')  \  '*  The  last  entry  but  one  in  his  journal  was  made  on 
his  t/irth-day.  He  wrote  in  a  very  legible  hand,  •  May,  2, 
1860,  This  day  I  am  eighty-two  years  of  age.  My  health 
and  strength  have  much  improved  within  two  or  three  years 
past,  for  which  I  desire  to  praise  God.  My  peace  flows  like 
a  river,  and  I  feel  contented  with  my  lot  in  the  word.'  "  Ho 
i passed  triumphantly  away  in  the  month  of  April  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  One  of  his  joyous  utterances  was  expressed  in 
the  following'  poetic  lines : 

"  The  promised  land,  from  Pisgah's  top, 

"  I  now  exult  to  see, 
"My  hope  's  fu  1  (0  glorious  hope,) 
M  Ofimmoitality.' 
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171.  J.  F.  CriAMiiERLAiN'scase,  as  he  iicvor  labored  in  the 
counrry  .it  all,  wo  may  dispose  of  in  a  very  few  lines.  lie 
stood  connected  with  tiie  New  York  Conference,  into  whicli 
he  had  only  h(;en  received  on  trial.  Iti  1813  he  turns  up  in 
the  New  England  Conft^rence.  At  the  end  of  tliat  year  ho 
was  rcc^ived  into  full  connexion,  and  stationed  at  .A 'hens  ; 
in  1815  at  Vienna;  in  181G  at  Portsmouth;  in  ISIT  lie 
received  Elder's  orders,  and  was  stationed  at  Scarboro'j 
in  1818  at  Poland.  At  the  end  of  that  year  he  located. 
We  have  not  looked  to  see  whether  he  ever  returned  or  not« 
He  was  a  mediocre  preacher. 

172.  Rev.  Samuel  Luckey,  D.D.,  is  yet  alive,  ar  d  hold- 
ing an  effective  relation,  we  think  to  the  East  Genesee 
Conference.  He,  therefore,  scarcely  yet  belongs  to  history. 
This  canon  of  literary  propriety,  however,  would  not  have 
restrained  us  from  giving  the  particulars  of  his  course  siico 
1812,  if  we  had  not  been  disappointed  in  getting  materials 
for  a  worthy  presentation  of  it.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  ho 
has  adorned  his  ministerial  office  ;  has  been  in  labors  abun- 
dant; has  won  acidemlc  honors;  and  has  been  City  Pastor, 
Presiding  Elder,  Principal  of  an  Academy,  and  Connexional 
Editor.  We  shall,  before  our  work  is  ended,  have  to  intro- 
duce him  once  move  to  the  readers,  when  wc  hopo  to  givo 
further  particulars. 

173.  Robert  Hibbard's  melancholy  fate  has  been  referred 
to.  Hg  had  labored  the  two  preceding  years  along  tlie  St* 
Francis  River,  where  ho  had  accomplished  much  good, 
and  where,  among  others,  a  young  man  was  converted  under 
his  ministry,  who  came  to  the  assistance  oi  the  work  in  Upper 
Canada  before  the  war  was  over,  Avhose  acquamtunee  tho 
reader  will   make  presently.     He  was   this  year  changed  to 

the  Ottawa.     His  Circuit  being  a  long  way  from  tlie  lines 

n2 
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lie  was  not  disturbed  by  "  the  rude  alarms  of  waji'ing  war." 
He  pursued  his  appropriate  Circuit  work  till  the  monlh  of 
October,  when,  hearing  that  the  St.  Francis  Circuit  was 
vacant,  in  which  he  felt  a  great  interest,  from  the  fact  that  he 
had  organized  it,  and  had  many  f-piritual  children  there,  and 
feeling,  it  is  said,  a  great  attachment  to  the  locality,  as  being 
the  abode  of  one  for  whom  he  cherished  a  still  more  tender 
regard,  he  projected  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  that  vicinity. 
This  lady,  who  received  a  letter  of  condolence  from  poor 
Hibbard's  mother,  is  still  alive,  though  very  aged. 

174.  lie  started  on  the  7th  of  October.  *'  On  his  way, 
in  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  some  distance  below  Montreal, 
ho  was  unfortunately  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the 
ferry,  on  the  lOth  of  October,  1812.  llis  horfe  escaped  to 
the  shore,  but  the  last  that  was  seen  of  him,  he  was  sinking 
with  his  arms  extended  towards  heaven.  The  "most  dili- 
gent search  was  made  for  his  body,  but  it  could  not  be 
found. 

175.  "Before  he  set  out  on  his  intended  visit,  and  on 
his  way,  he  appeared  to  have  a  presentiment  of  his  approach- 
ing dissolution  ;  he  was  unusually  serious  and  solemn,  and 
spoke  much  upon  the  nearness  of  death,  and  the  great 
necessity  of  being  always  ready,  as  also  of  his  pleasing  hope 
of  heaven.  With  these  views,  feelings,  and  sentiments, 
he  entered  the  watery  grave,  to  rise  again  to  glorious  immor- 
tality at  the  last  day."  So  far  the  Minutes ;  further  par- 
ticulars we  never  learned.  Since  writing  the  above,  the 
author  has  been  to  the  h't.  Francis  country,  and  learned  iroin 
an  aged  Methodist,  Mr.  Fowler,  that  it  was  in  the  llichiilcu 
River  that  he  was  drowned ;  and  that  the  body  of  a  drowned 
man,  supposed  to  be  his,  was  found  after  some  time,  and 
buried  by  a  person  employed  by  his  friends.    It  was  a  great 
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blow  to  the  Ottawa  frietids,  who  mournccl  him  as  an  only 
son.  This  tragic  death  ciojses  the  account  of  those  who 
disappeared  from  the  list  of  Canadian  laborers  during 
the  war. 

17G.  Besides  those  mentioned,  who  properly  stood  asso- 
ciated with  one  or  other  of  the  two  Canada  District?,  wo 
have  to  say  that  the  appointee  to  one  of  tljc  two  border 
Circuits,  Stanstcad,  we  incidentally  learn,  went  not  to  his 
charge,  so  that  it  had  to  be  supplied  by  temporary  provision 
from  this  side  of  the  lines.  The  preacher  referred  to  was 
Leonard  Bennett.  Althongh  he  never  labored  in  Canada 
at  all,  yet  as  his  name  appears  in  connection  witii  it,  and  as 
it  is  natural  to  feel  curious  to  know  somewhat  about  him, 
wo  propose  doing  for  him  what  we  did  for  Mr.  Chamberlain 
in  similar  circumstances,  especially  as  it  is  made  easy  by  a 
short  memoir  contained  in  the  Minutes,  which  we  adopt. 

177.  ''Leonard  Bennett  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland, 
June  IGth,  178G;  born  again,  Juno  IGth,  180G  ;  landed  in 
America,  June  IGth,  ISOT ;  and  joined  the  Methodist 
travelling  ministry,  June  16th,  1810.  His  son,  who  was 
with  him  in  his  last  sickness,  sa}s  that  it  was  short  and  dis- 
tressing. For  several  weeks  before  his  last  sickness  ho 
endured  much  bodily  fatigue  and  mental  excitement  in 
attending  and  watching  over  his  beloved  consort,  in  what 
was  considered  at  that  time  her  last  sickness.  The  com- 
mencement of  his  disease  was  a  bilious,  intermittent  fever, 
which  terminated  in  congestion  of  3  bowels,  producing 
mortification.  Ho  was  not  considered  to  be  in  a  dangerous 
condition  until  twenty-four  hours  before  his  death.  He 
was,  however,  resigned  to  his  fate,  and  felt  himself  ready 
to  meet  his  sumi::ons,  let  it  come  when  it  might.  At  the 
time  he   was   received  into  the  New  England  Conference 
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1810,  tlio  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  New  England,  was 
embraced  in  the  field  of  his  labors.  He  was  stationed  in 
Unity,  N.  II.;  in  1811,  Bridgcwater,  N.  II.;  1812,  Stmistcad, 
Lower  Canada,  but  did  not  go  to  his  appointment  because 
of  tlie  tear  with  England ;  1813  and  1S14,  Scarborough, 
Maine;  1815,  Poland,  Maine  ;  1816  and  1817,  Ashburnhnm, 
Mass.;  1818  and  1819,  Toland,  Conn.;  1820  and  1821, 
Wellfleet,  Mass.;  1822,  Chatham;  1823,  Fairhavcn  ;  1824 
and  1825,  Provincetown ;  182G,  Salisbury,  Mass.;  1827  and 
1828,  Salemj  N.,JI.;  1829  and  1830,  Popland ,  1831, 
Hochestcr;  1832,  Pembroke,  N.  II.;  and  at  the  following 
Conference,  he  was  placed  among  the  superannuated,  which 
relation  to  the  connexion  he  sustained  till  taken  to  his  reward. 
In  1841,  he  removed  to  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  thence  to 
Leaven.'' 

178.  Perhaps  in  this  connection,  before  wo  proceed  to 
consider  the  management  of  the  work  in  the  two  Canada 
Districts  proper,  we  had  better  dispose  of  the  case  of  the 
other  border  Circuit,  Dunham,  and  the  laborers  upon  it. 
It  seems  to  have  been  exempt,  for  a  time  at  least,  from  those 
results  of  a  state  of  war  which  accrued  to  other  parts  of 
the  Canada  work.  Wc  have  seen  that  two  brethren  were 
appointed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  this  Circuit,  John 
T.  Addoms  and  Wm.  Iloss,  who  for  a  time  were  allowed 
to  work  without  interruption,  A  word  or  two  with  regard 
to  each  of  these  ministers,  who  seem  to  have  supplied  Stan- 
stead  as  well  as  Dunham  Circuit. 

179.  John  T.  Addoms  had  been  received  on  trial  in  tho 
New  York  Conferer  ce,  one  year  before  our-  present  date, 
(1811,)  and  had  labored  that  year  on  the  Malono  Circuit 
not  far  from  our  Province  line.  lie  stayed  out  the  year 
1812-13,  in  tho  Dunham  Circuit.    He  was  also  appointed 
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to  it  for  the  next  Conference  year,  (1813-14)  and  reiuuined 
that  likewise  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary. 

180.  William  Ross  was  a  promising  young  man,  who 
had  just  been  received  on  trial,  also  in  the  New  York 
Conference.  II is  official  obituary  says,  *'  He  was  bora 
February  10th,  1792,  in  Thyringham,  Mass.  In  his  seven- 
teenth year  he  was  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and 
in  his  twentieth  year  he  entered  the  ministry.  Mr.  Ross 
was  a  man  of  great  modesty  and  diffidence ;  of  talents,  as  a 
minister  of  Christ,  above  mediocrity;  and  he  frequently 
delivered  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  with  great  eloquence 
and  effijct." 

181.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Fetch  Heed,  who  travelled  on  the 
Dunham  Circuit  a  few  years  after  the  war  was  over,  says, 
that  ''  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  appointments  in 
Vermont,  the  Circuit  lay  almost  wholly  within  Lower  Can- 
ada." It  was,  however,  partly  in  both  countries.  It  seems 
that  by  a  sort  of  convention  between  the  people  and  authori- 
ties on  the  two  sides  of  the  line,  which  is  here  not  a  natural 
but  a  conventional  boundarj,  things  religious  were  allowed 
to  proceed  much  as  they  had  done  in  times  of  peace.  Mr^ 
Addoms,  we  have  seen,  was  permitted  to  labor  on  two  years 
without  disturbance.  Mr.  Ross  was  less  fortunate,  being 
forced  by  the  following  event,  which  is  narrated  by  Dr« 
Reed,  to  remove  before  the  first  year  was  ended. 

182.  Here  is  the  Doctor's  account  of  the  matter : — ''  That 
precious  man  of  God,  Wm.  Ross,  who  died  in  holy  triumph 
while  yet  in  the  flush  of  early  manhood,  was  on  the  Circuit  in 
1812,  when  war  was  declared  by  the  United  States  against 
Great  Britain.  He  was  allowed  to  prosecute  his  work  for 
some  time,  without  molestation  from  any  ont.  Preaching  one 
evening  in  the  town  of  Stanbridge,  where  was  a  large  society 
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of  strict  Calvinistic  Baptists,  Iio  discussed  the  qucsti^  of 
the  possihUltij  of  falling  from  grace.  In  answer  to  the  fre- 
quent assertion  that,  though  a  Christian  might  fail  away  for  a 
time,  he  could  not  die  till  he  was  restored,  he  replied,  "  In 
that  case,  sin  is  a  sure  preservative  of  life;  and  if  you  would 
furnisli  me  with  an  army  of  five  thousand  haclislidden  Chris- 
tians,  and  they  could  be  kept/ram  praying,  I  could  conquer 
the  world;  for  no  bullet  could  touch  them  as  long  as  they  could 
be  kept  from  prayer."  This  his  Baptist  hearers  did  not  at  all 
relish,  and  the  next  day  some  of  them  reported  him  to  the 
commanding  cflficer  of  the  district,  affirming  that  Mr.  Boss 
had  declared,  in  a  public  congregation,  that  with  live  thousand 
troops  he  could  easily  conquer  all  Canada.  This  of  course 
was  not  to  be  allowed.  Shortly  after,  the  officer  waited  ou  the 
preacher  and  informed  him  that  he  must  cither  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  or  at  once  pass  beyond  the  lines.  lie  chose  the 
latter.  This  reminds  me  of  a  singular  feature  of  the  country 
which  I  noticed  as  I  passed  around  the  Circuit,  and  which  I 
could  not  at  first  account  for.  Very  frequently  I  observed 
small  clearings  of  from  five  to  ten  or  fifteen  .-icres,  entirely 
overgrown  with  weeds  and  bushes.  1  learned  afterwards  that 
they  had  formerly  been  occupied  by  families  from  the  States, 
left  to  begin  the  world  anew  elsewhere.  These  fi)rsaken  honies 
belonged  to  persons  who,  when  the  war  commenced,  were 
required  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  government  or  leave  the 
Province.  They  were  very  numerous,  and  ga-ve  to  the 
country  a  very  desolate  appearance." 

183.  The  same  writer  shows  in  the  following  extract,  some- 
what how  matters  were  managed  during  that  critical  period  : 
*'  I  was  told  of  an  interesting  incident,  perhaps  worth  relating, 
which  occurred  on  the  dividing  line  between  Vermont  and 
Canada,  during  the  war  oC  1812.     >Ks  is  usual  at  such  times, 
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the  practice  of  smugjUfif/  was  carried  on  by  both  parlies,  and 
great  quantities  of  contraband  goods  passed  to  and  fro,  in 
spite  of  vigilant,  kecn-cyed  officials.  To  facilitate  in  some 
way  this  unlawful  business,  a  large  building  \vas  erected  directly 
upon  the  national  line,  as  far  as  rai:;ht  be  from  the  usual 
routes  of  travel.  The  idea  was  conceived  and  carried  into  ex- 
ecution of  holding  a  Quarterly  Meeting  in  this  building,  to 
accommodate  brethren  in  Canada,  who  by  the  war  lud  been 
cut  off  from  their  accustomed  public  means  of  grace.  Hero 
they  could  meet  and  worship  with  their  Yankee  brethren,  with- 
out k  aving  their  own  territory.  A  large  company  assembled  in 
the  house — the  Yankees  on  the  south  side  of  the  line,  and  the 
Canadians  on  the  north — and  yet  in  a  compact  congregation. 
The  Presiding  Elder  was  the  llev.  Samuel  Drnpcr,  an  earnest, 
wide-awake  man,"  and  one  with  a  tender  remembrance  of 
Canada.  "  He  and  the  Circuit  preachers  were  present,  and 
such  a  season  of  refreshing  had  not  often  been  enjoyed.  No 
one  crossed  the  line,  yet  they  passed  very  closely  on  both 
sides,  and  never  was  there  a  heartier  hand-.shaking  than  on 
that  occasion — nominal  belligerents,  but  real,  heartfelt  friends 
and  brethren.  The  Love-feast,  I  judge,  was  a  great  occasion 
— one  that  could  not  be  forgotten."  The  author,  in  a  late 
visit  to  the  Eastern  Townships,  learned  that  the  ruins  of 
several  of  these  receptacles  for  smuggling  goods  arc  still 
standing. 

184.  Although  what  was  called  a  four-weeks'  Circuit  when 
the  war  began — that  is,  a  Circuit  for  two  laborers — it  does  not 
appear  that  more  than  one  continued  to  labor  upon  it  after 
Mr.  Koss*  removal.  Only  Mr.  Addoms  was  appointed  in 
1813.  We  suspect  afiairs  tecame  more  embroiled  as  the  war 
continued  j  for  at  the  Conference  of  181-4.  DunhLtm  does  not 
appear  on  the  list  of  Circuits  in  the  Minutes ;  and  the  Canada 
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part  of  it  was  left  lo  be  jn-ovidcd  for  by  the  Prcsiclinfr  Elder 
on  this  side,  or  to  shift  for  itself.  .  Perhaps  some  light  will 
penetrate  this  obscurity  as  wo  proceed. 

185.  Before  turning  to  the  main  part  of  the  Canada  work, 
the  reader  will  expect  some  account  of  the  after-course  of 
Messrs.  Addoms  and  Ross,  with  whom  we  now  part  com- 
pany. The  story  of  the  former,  Mr.  Addoms,  is  soon  told, 
lie  is  returned  located  in  the  Minutes  of  the  New  York 
Conference  for  1815.  Most  likely  his  labors  had  been 
interrupted  by  the  war  before  the  Conference  year,  1814-15, 
was  expired,  and  that  he  turned  his  attention  to  some 
business  for  his  support,  which  he  did  not  find  it  convenient 
to  leave.  Addoms  was  from  Middlebury,  in  Vt.,  and  so 
demonstrative  as  to  bo  called  *'  Crazy  Adams."  We  inquire 
no  further  concerning  him. 

18G.  Of  Mr.  Ross  wo  have  a  better  account,  and  fuller 
data ;  for  he  died  in  the  work,  although,  alas,  he  died  young. 
"\Vo  shall  hereafter  find  that  he  did  not  lose  interest  in  the 
field  of  his  Canada  labor.  The  Minutes  say  of  him  : — 
"  lie  continued  the  work  with  various  and  great  .icceptance, 
often  through  much  affliction,  until  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened on  the  loth  of  February,  1824.  In  all  the  stations 
which  he  filled,  he  was  highly  respected,  and  cordially 
received  by  the  people ;  and  during  his  last  year  especially 
he  was  peculiarly  favored  with  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  on 
his  labors.  He  was  much  beloved  and  respected  by  his 
acquaintances  as  a  Christian  and  a  Minister,  and  sincerely 
lamented  in  his  death,  lie  died  in  Brooklyn,  Long  Island, 
in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  fourteenth  of  his 
ministry."  Thus  lived,  and  laboured,  and  fell  at  his  post, 
,)ne  of  that  very  superior  class  of  men,  who  broke  up  our 
moral  soil  in  Canada. 
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187.  Before  noticing  the  general  course  of  events  con- 
nected with  Methodism  iii  Canada  during  the  war,  it  will 
become  us  to  give  some  account  of  the  one  stranger  from  the 
United  States,  who  holds  the  honorable  distinction  of  having 
entered  the  country  just  as  the  trouble  was  beginning,  and 
remained  at  his  post  till  it  had  passed  away.  That  individual 
was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Burch.  We  naturally  feel  curious 
to  know  the  antecedents  of  such  a  man.  These  we  arc 
happy  we  are  in  circumstances  to  give. 

188.  '*  He   was   born    in    the   County   Tyrone,   Ireland, 
August  30,  1778,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  aud  • 
Eleanor  Burch.     His  parents  were  members  of  the  Church  ' 
of  England,  and  were  much  respected  by  their  neighbours.  ' 
Ilis  father,  who  was  a  man   of  superior  talents,   died  when 
Thomas  was  quite  young,  and  left  behind  him  many  who 
lamented  his  death. 

189.  "  In  the  year  1801  our  subject  was  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  his  lost  condition  under  the  searching  appeals  of 
that  eminent  servant  of  God,  Gideon  Ousley,  the  successful 
Irish  Missionary,  who  frequently  preached  on  horse-back 
in  the  market-places.  lie  immediately  gave  his  heart  to 
God,  and  was  justified  by  grace,  through  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Soon  after,  his  mother,  sisters,  and  brother, 
were  made  partakers  of  the  same  blessing,  and  they  fornjcd 
a  nucleus,  around  which  hundreds  of  others  wore  soon  clus- 
tered.    They  all  became  members  of  the  Methodist  Societ, 

190.  "  On  the  5th  ot  June,  1803,  he  arrived  in  the  United 
States."  They  settled  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Boehm^s  Chapel,  which  has  almost 
become  classic  in  Methodist  story.  The  year  after  his 
arrival  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  1805  ho  was  ad- 
mitted on  trial  in  the  Philadelphia  Conference.     This  wa^ 
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a  famous  neighbourhood  for  sending  out  preachers,  no  less 
than  ten  having  been  rccommcntlcd  to  the  work  from  that 
C:rcuit,  of  which  number  was  liis  brother  Robert.  Four 
ontof  tho  ten  labored  in  Canada,  Jewell,  Aikens,  and  Jamc!= 
Mitchd,  as  well  as  Thomas  Burch.  The  three  last  named 
were  Irishmen.  Wo  erroneously  placed  Mr.  Jewell  among 
the  list  of  Hibernians,  and  hasten  to  rectify  our  mistake. 
Burch  graduated  to  the  office  of  deacon  and  elder  in  the  rejru- 
lir  way,  preaching  in  tho  mean  time  with  great  acceplanco 
and  power.  , 

101.  ''  Sucli  was  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by 
his  brethren  that  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
first  dcleL:;ated  General  Conference  of  1812,  which  was 
held  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Sjon  after  its  adjourn- 
ment he  was  stationed  at  Montreal,  Lower  Canada,  and 
continued  there,  occasionally  visiting  Quebec  during  the 
war  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain."  He  was 
designated  to  Quebec,  but  Bangs  not  going  to  Montreal, 
according  tu  appointment,  for  very  obvious  rea.sons,  he  made 
that  city  his  headquarters.  It  was  no  small  boon  to  the 
Methodist  cause  in  that  city  to  obtain  a  man  of  such  ster- 
ling piety,  mature  experience — being  a  man  thirty-four  years 
of  age,  and  an  idor  of  seven  year3  standing  in  the  ministry — 
and  a  preacher  of  such  respectable  talents :  and  to  enjoy  his 
labors  tor  three  whole  years. 

192.  The  distance,  the  want  of  facilities  for  travelling  at 
that  time,  together  with  the  draft  that  Montreal  made  upoiv 
his  time  and  attention,  made  it  very  difficult  for  Mr.  Burch 
to  visit  Quebec  very  often.  Mr.  Langlois  says  he  only  went 
•'  once  or  twice  the  fii'st  season,"  after  which  he  discontinued 
his  visits  altogether,  consequently,  the  Society,  which  num- 
bered fort^  when  the  war  commenced,  according  to  the  6am« 
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nutliority,  by  liavingno  roi^ular  pastoral  care,  dwindled  within 
two  years  to  tiventy.  An  old  local  preacher  from  Europe, 
not  very  well  aiithcnticatt^J,  was  their  only  preacher  for  a  time. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  103rd  rcf^imcnt,  a  clerk  of  the  paymas- 
ter, a  Mr.  Webster,  was  found  to  be  a  Methodist,  and  a  very 
c:i[)able  local  preacher,  was  invite?^  by  Messrs.  Shea  and  Lang- 
lois,  the  two  leading  njcinbers  of  the  Society  (the  former  the 
Steward  and  the  latter  the  Leader),  to  preach  to  their  little 
congregation,  which  he  did  with  good  efiFect.  Alas  for  human 
iijfinnitj,  this  gave  great  offence  to  the  old  preacher  first  nicn- 
tit)ned.  At  first  the  work  of  preaching  was  divided  between 
luni  and  the  newly  arrived.  Soon,  however,  the  poor  old  man 
withdrew  altogether.  Then  Mr.  Webster  preached  three 
times  a  week — twice  on  each  Sabbath,  and  once  throuj^h  the 
course  of  the  week.  Tlie  cause  was  revived,  some  were  con- 
verted, and  some  additions  were  made  to  the  society.  In 
1813,  the  regiment  removed  and  left  them  without  a  preacher. 
In  this  emergency,  Mr.  L.ingloi?,  the  Leader,  being  impres- 
sed by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  urged  by  his  friends,  began 
himself  to  preach.  God  gave  him  favor  in  the  sight  of  the 
people  and  fruit,  and  for  a  period  of  eight  months,  the  society 
was  wl  oily  in  his  hands.  Here  we  leave  the  Quebec  people 
for  the  present,  and  turn  our  attention  to  the  western  part 
of  the  work. 

193.  Before  taking  up  that  subject,  however,  the  curious 
reader  might  be  desirous  to  learn  what  became  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster, the  preaching  military  man.  In  answer  to  which 
we  have  to  say,  he  remained  in  the  army  till  the  close  of 
tie  war,  which  found  him  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cornwall. 
For  a  ti)ne  he  resided,  and  we  think  taught  a  school  on 
Earnhardt's  Island,  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  ho  married 
into  a  very  respectable  family,  and  where  ho  preached  with 
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great  acccptalility,  ind  was  mainly  instramentai  in  raising  a 
little  society  on  that  benutiful  spot,  which,  alas,  has  been  lonp 
since  dispersed.  After  some  time  he  removed  up  near  Pros- 
cott.  When  the  British  Missionaries  came  first  into  the 
Province,  he  took  part  with  them  and  labored  under  their 
auspiccis.  When  they  removed,  he  did  not,  as  their  people 
were  expected  to  do,  unite  with  the  American  Societies,  but 
preached  independently.  AVhen  Mr.  Ryan's  division  took 
place,  he  took  part  with  its  promoters,  and  for  a  time  was  a 
quasi  member  of  the  "  Canadian  Wesleyan "  Conference. 
He  did  not,  however,  remain  long  with  them.  When  the 
*'  Union"  of  1833  took  place  between  the  Canada  and  British 
CjJilerences,  he  gave  it  his  adhesion,  and  if  ho  did  not  become 
a  member,  whicli  we  think  he  did,  his  wife  and  elder  children 
joined  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church.  Bui  he  had  littk 
weight  of  moral  character  in  the  estimate  of  thos3  who  knew 
him.  At  length  he  left  the  country  suddenly  and  was  never 
heard  of  more.  His  going  was  the  result  of  some  mal-prac- 
ticcs  into  which  he  had  fallen  in  executing  the  functions  of  a 
Government  office  which  he  held.  His  history  is  a  loud  com- 
n.ent  on  the  inspired  admonition, — "  Let  him  that  thinketh 
ho  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall."  Webster  was  well- 
educated  and  well-read ;  he  had  a  large  and  weli-assorted 
theological  library,  and  was  an  ingenious  serraonizer  ;  and  ha'l 
he  preserved  his  integrity,  he  might  have  been  very  useful. 
We  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  the  impartial  and  merciful 
Judge  of  quick  and  dead. 

194.  The  ordering  of  matters  connected  with  Methodism 
iu  Upper  Canada,  and  in  Lower  Canada  also,  so  far  at  least 
as  Montreal  and  Ottawa  were  concerned,  if  not  other  places 
besides,  now  devolved  upon  the  Upper  Canada  Presiding 
JBlder,   the  llev.  Nathan  Bangs,  the   Lower  Canada  Pre> 
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sicl?n5  Elder,  as  y^e  have  iccn,  liuving  failed  to  reach  tlie 
Province.  This  officiary,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the 
Rev.  Ilcnrj  Ryan,  who  had  been  in  the  itinerant 
ministry  twelve  years,  and  h\  the  office  of  Presiding  Elder 
two  years.  In  some  respects  he  was  well  adapted  to  the 
ftraergency  :  he  was  strong,  active,  bold,  zealous  and  persever- 
ing. He  was  also  authoritative,  and  possessed  a  certain  kind 
of  executive  ability.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  his 
impulsiveness,  wilful  arbitrariness,  want  of  delicacy  in  expres- 
sion, made  him  rather  an  intolerant  ecclesiastical  ruler.  We 
hoard  the  Rev.  Andrew  Prindle,  many  years  after,  speak  with 
bitterness  of  the  "  hi^h-handed  regime  of  old  Harry  Ryan." 
A  survivor,  who  labored  under  him  during  a  part  of  the  war- 
time, (the  Rev.  Ezra  Adams,)  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  author, 
"  Ryan  was  friendly  and  influential  among  the  people,  but 
son^e  of  the  ministers  thought  him  arbitrary."  An  incident 
has  been  handed  down  to  us,  through  the  descendants  of 
"Father  Caton,"  of  Dundas  Street,  which  embraced  the  writ- 
ing jf  a  very  cruel  letter  from  the  Presiding  Elder  to  the 
meek  and  Quakcrized  John  Rhodes,  the  terms  of  which,  for 
the  honor  of  religion,  we  suppress,  which  goes  to  show  that  the 
case  of  those  left  under  his  irresponsible  authority  was  not 
very  enviable.  An  instance  of  his  arbitrary  way  of  adminis- 
tering discipline,  even  toward  the  laity,  was  recited  to  us  by 
the  venerable  George  Lawrence,  of  the  "  Cross  Roads,"  near 
Niagara,  one  of  the  Irish  Palatines,  and  brother  of  John, 
Mrs.  Philip  Embury's  second  husband,  of  which  Mr.  Lawrence 
was  liin;self  the  subject.  But  the  good-temper  and  firmness 
of  the  Leader  carried  it  against  the  headlong  vehemence  of 
the  Elder. 

195.  But  if  he  was  not  always  a  wise  governor,  he  was  cer- 
tainly a  faithful  laborer ;   and  cspeoiully  he  evinced  himself 
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to  be  such  during  the  war  period.  The  Rev.  E.  Adams  Rays 
"  lie  used  to  travel  from  Montreal  to  Sandwicli,  holding 
Quarterly  Meetings  ;  to  accomplish  which  he  kept  two  liorses 
at  his  liome  at  the  Twenty  Mile  Creek,  and  used  one  on  his 
trip  from  the  Niagara  Circuit  on  his  down  county  route  ;  the 
other  he  used  on  his  Sandwich  route."  As  his  income  was 
very  small  and  precarious,  he  eked  out  the  sum  necessary  to 
support  his  family  by  peddling  a  manufacture  of  his  own  in 
Ills  extensive  journeys,  and  by  hauling  with  his  double  team 
in  winter  tim?,  on  his  return  route  from  Lower  Canada,  loads 
of  Government  stores,  or  general  merchandise.  Such  were  tho 
phifts  to  which  Methodist  Preachers  had  to  resort,  in  order  to 
hujtain  themselves  in  a  work  they  would  not  desert.  Mr.  K., 
by  his  loyalty,  gained  the  confidence  and  admiration  of  all 
friends  of  British  supremacy,  and  by  his  abundant  and  heroic 
labors,  the  aflfectlons  of  the  Godfearing  part  of  the  eommu'.iity 

190.  But  these  were  not  his  only  sources  of  influence. 
lie  had  a  rough-and-ready,  but  real  oratory,  most  admirably 
adapted  to  his  auditors,  lie  felt  strongly  and  could  make 
others  feel.  He  could  be  terrific  if  he  liked :  and  lie  knew 
how  to  melt  the  people  into  tenderness,  while  he  addressed 
them,  with  floods  of  tears.  He  was  communicative  and  lively 
in  private  conversation,  interesting  with  the  ludicrous  aspects 
of  the  checkered  scenes  through  which  he  had  passed.  Per- 
haps he  was  a  Jittle  too  fond  of  that,  but  ^till  it  was  the 
means  of  endearing  him  to  the  many,  llyau  was  also  witty, 
and  had  a  ready  answer  for  every  bantering  remark.  Some 
wicked  fellows  are  said  to  have  asked  him  "if  he  had  heard 
tho  news?"  "What  news?"  ''Why,  that  the  devil  is 
dead."  "  Then,"  said  he,  looking  around  on  the  company, 
"  he  has  left  a  great  many  fatherless  children."  Some  times 
his  answers  assumed  more  of  a  defiant  than  a  witty  character. 
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On  entering  a  public  house  one  (l:iy,  a  low  fellow,  wlio  know 
bim  from  his  costunio  to  be  a  minister,  thinking  to  insult  him 
with  impunity,  remarked  aloud,  while  he  phtccd  his  hand  in 
his  pocket,  "  There  comes  a  Methodist  rreacher ;  I  must  t:ike 
care,  of  my  money."  Ryan  promptly  resented  it  by  sayinpr, — ■ 
*'  You  are  an  impudent  scoundrel."  "  Take  care,"  said  tl:c 
Jiian,  "  I  cannot  swallow  that."  "  Then  chew  it  till  you  can  !' 
was  Ryan's  fearless  reply.  There  was  often  wisdom  in  his 
courage.  Once,  in  a  tavern,  he  observed  that  the  more  than 
usual  amount  of  profane  swearing  and  blasphemy  was  evi- 
dently perpetrated  to  annoy  him  and  to  draw  him  into  an 
altercation.  Ho  let  it  pass  in  silence,  till  observing  one  more 
officious  in  the  matter  than  the  rest,  evidently  with  liis 
reproof,  he  turned  and  accosted  him  in  the  following  ironical 
way, — "That  is  right:  swear  away  my  man;  you  have  as 
good  a  right  to  be  damned  as  any  one  I  know  of  I  Go  on, 
and  you  will  accomplish  your  purpose !"  This  was  doubt- 
less more  harrowing  and  effectual  than  a  milder  and  more 
direct  reproof.  But  if  ho  could  abate  the  pride  of  the 
haughty,  he  knew  how  to  sympathize  with  humble  and  con- 
trite ones.  I  shall  never  forget  his  kindness  in  that  he 
turned  aside  into  a  destitute  neighbourhood,  about  the  very 
time  of  which  wc  write,  on  one  of  his  western  journeys,  to 
administer  comfort  by  [conversation,  singing,  and  prayer,  to 
my  poor,  disconsolate  mother,  then  in  a  state  of  deep  religious 
melancholy.  Thank  God  that  the  roar  of  cannon  one  year 
after,  at  the  battle  of  Fort  George,  was  the  unexpected 
means  of  checking  her  morbid  mental  tendency;  and  that 
a  Methodist  hymn  sung  a  few  years  after  in  the  old 
fram.ed  meetinghouse  in  York,  was  the  instrumentality 
employed  in  tranquilizing  her  heart  and  conscience.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  she  gave  herself  to  the  Methodists,  and 
lived  and  died  one.    But  we  return  from  this  digression. 
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197.  The  persons  now  living  whoso  remembrance  goes 
back  nearest  to  the  limes  of  which  we  write,  who  have 
deigned  to  answer  the  author's  inquiries,  saj  that  Mr.  Ryan 
held  a  Conference  at  the  time  and  place  where  and  when 
the  session  of  1812  should  have  been  held,  namely,  at  War- 
ner's meeting-house,  near  St.  David,  July  23rd  ;  and  that 
he  held  one  each  succeeding  year  of  the  war.  The  Rev.  John 
R-yerson  says,  '*  Mr.  Ryan  held  three  Conferences  during  the 
war,  the  principal  business  of  which  was  employing  preach- 
ers and  appointing  them  to  their  different  fields  of  labour." 
The  Rev.  Ezra  Adams  supplements  this  account  by  saying : 
♦'  Elder  Uyan  held,  and  the  Canadian  preachers  met,  in 
Conference  yearly,  in  the  month  of  July ;  but  as  I  was  not 
present  at  any  of  them,  1  cannot  name  the  day  of  the  month. 
My  impression  is,  that  the  Conference  of  1813  was  held  in 
Matilda."  That  would  have  been  central  for  the  preachers 
in  tho  two  Provinces,  and  otherwise  eligible,  as  there  was 
a  meeting-house  and  numerous  entertainers  in  the  pl-ico. 
Mr.  Adams  continues, — "  In  1814,  the  year  I  was  received 
on  trial,  it  was  held  at  the  Bay  of  Quiute;  but  whether  at  the 
Second  or  Fourth  Town,  I  cannot  say,  as  I  was  not  present » 
but  was  left  on  the  Circuit."  At  both  these  places  there 
were  meeting-houses  and  good  societies.  We  come  now  to 
consider  the  men  by  which  the  vacancies  in  the  ranks  were 
supplied. 

198.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  names  of  Smith,  Gatehcl, 
Reynolds,  Holmes,  Covenhoven,  and  Hopkins  did  not  ap- 
pear on  the  roll  of  Conference  at  tho  close  of  the  war. 
But  in  lieu  of  them  the  following  names  do  appear  in  the 
Minutes  of  1815,  which  did  not  appear  wlicn  the  Minutes 
last  contained  the  names  of  the  Canada  preachers,  and  the 
places  where  they  were  stationed,  namely,  David  Culp,  David 
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Youmans,  William  Brown,  and  Ezra  Adams.  These  we 
know  werft  all  Canadians,  and  had  been  called  into  the  work 
by  Elder  Ryan  and  his  Conferences  during  the  war.  As 
to  the  time  when  they  were  severally  employed,  we  are  not 
very  well  informed. 

190.  David  Culp  was  a  Canadian  Dntohman.  He  had 
spent  his  days,  till  he  entered  the  ministry,  at  the  Twenty, 
near  where  Beamsville  now  stands.  After  his  conversion, 
he  was  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  venerable  John 
Beam's  class,  an  exemplary  man,  who  lived  to  a  great  age. 
Beam  was  rich,  and  yet  liberal,  two  qualities  which  we  do 
not  always  see  united ;  for  he  willed  his  property  at  his 
death  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society 
Mr.  Culp  must  have  been  taken  into  the  field  very  soon  after 
tlio  war  began,  if  not  a  little  before,  for  he  was  ordained 
deacon  at  the  first  Conference  he  attended.  Mr.  Ryersou 
Fays  he  travelled  before  the  war  commenced,  but  if  so, 
it  was  only  as  a  Presiding  Elder's  supply,  for  there  is 
no  trace  of  him  in  the  Minutes.  Mr.  C,  is  yet  alive  and  in 
the  Province,  and  is  almost  the  only  man  who  could  shed 
light  on  the  obscure  period  of  which  we  write ;  but  a 
respectful  letter  has  failed  to  draw  him  out.  If  we  do  him 
any  injustice  it  will  not  be  intentional,  and  be  himself  will 
be  to  blame.  Where  he  labored  in  1812  we  cannot  tell; 
but  Mr.  Adams  says  he  found  him  travelling  as  the  colleague 
of  John  Rhodes,  on  the  Long  Point  Circuit,  in  1813.  The 
Circuit  was  a  long  one,  for  our  authority  says, — "  It  cx- 
tondcd  from  Long  Point  through  Norwich,  Oxford,  Blenheim, 
Burford  and  Ancaster,  including  the  villages  of  Dundas  and 
Hamilton,  down  the  Dundas  Street  to  Little  York,  and  up 
Vonpie  Street  to  the  Lake  Simcoe  Settlements."  This  13 
confirmed  by  the  glimpse  of  Rhodes  at  "  Father  Cating's  "  iq 

Q 
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Trafalgar.  Mr.  Adams  is  sure  that  Mr.  Culp  remained  the 
next  year  (1814-15)  in  the  same  Circuity  for  he  was  his 
colleague.  *  -      •'•  ' 

200.  Mr.  C.  seems  to  have  been  a  local  preacher  for  some 
time  before  entering  the  itinerant  field.  He  was  a  matured 
man  of  thirty  and  married.  The  writer,  in  boyhood,  often 
heard  him,  when,  perhaps,  he  had  attained  his  zenith.  He 
was  possessed  of  fair  natural  abilities,  and  had  acquired,  by 
gome  means,  an  average  share  of  information  considering  the 
times.  In  the  pulpit  he  was  not  devoid  of  power,  but  self- 
possessed,  deliberate,  self  reliant,  a  lictle  inflated  in  diction, 
and  somewhat  pompous  in  manner,  twisting  his  mouth  a  little 
awry  while  he  spoke.  Ho  was  a  person  of  a  fine  physique 
and  good  presence. 

201.  He  sang  the  odes  in  the  "  Camp-Meeting  Hymn 
Book  "  melodiously,  as  his  voice  was  strong  and  musical  for 
both  speaking  and  singing.  As  the  custom  then  was,  ho 
often  prepared  the  minds  of  his  hearers  by  singing  a  solo 
immediately  before  sermon.  He  once  thrilled  the  congre- 
gation in  Little  York,  in  after  years,  by  singing,  at  the  close 
of  a  farewell  sermon,  the  following  lines  with  the  rest  of  the 
piece,  all  of  which  the  writer  does  not  remember,  the  versifica- 
tion of  which  must  not  be  too  critically  scanned,  but  the  sen- 
timents of  which  are  touching.  We  give  them  as  one  of  the 
features  of  the  times : — 

"  Farewell,  dear  friends,  I  must  he  gone, 

I  have  no  home  or  stay  with  you ; 
I  take  my  Btaff  and  travel  on. 

Till  a  better  world  do  view. 
Farewell  I  Farewell !  my  loving  triends,  farewell  I 

"  Farewell,  old  soldiers  of  :he  cross, 
You've  strusgled  long  and  nard  for  heaven; 
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All  things  below  yon  court  but  dross, 

Fight  on,  the  crown  sha'l  soon  be  given. 
Fight  on  !  Fight  on  !  the  crown  shall  soon  be  given. 

•        •••  •♦*»««« 

"  Farewell,  poor  careless  sinners,  too  ; 

It  grieves  my  heart  to  leave  you  here  ; 
For  death  eternal  waits  for  you  — 

0,  turn,  and  find  salvation  near  ! 
0,  turn  !  0  turn !  and  find  salvation  near." 

Mr.  Gulp's  powers  of  song  made  him  the  usual  precentor 
at  Camp-Meetings,  and,  we  will  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that 
the  Prayer-Meetifjgs  also  usually  fell  into  his  hands,  which 
he  had  piety  and  zeal  enough  not  to  desert. 

202.  David  Youmans,  also,  must  have  gone  to  the  rescue 
at  an  early  period  of  the  war,  as  we  find  that  he  was  "received 
into  full  connexion  "  at  the  Conference  of  1815.  We  do  not 
find  hip  ordination  mentioned  at  that  time.  It  is  likely  ho 
had  received  orders  while  a  local  preacher,  which  was  then  pod- 
sible  in  certain  cases,  for  he  had  been  very  active,  and  much 
beloved  in  that  capacity.  He  was,  we  believe,  a  native  of 
Canada,  and  related  to  a  very  respectable  and  now  wide-spread 
family  connexion,  bearing  the  name  of  Youmans,  in  the  penin- 
sula of  Prince  Edwards.  Ho  was  originally  a  blacksmith  by 
trade,  and  had  exercised  that  humble  but  useful  calling  on 
''  Myers'  Creek,"  the  present  River  Moira,  at  "  Reed's  Mills," 
a  mile  or  so  above  where  Caniflfton,  near  Belleville,  now  stands. 
He  was  the  neighbour  and  bosom  friend  of  that  very  worthy 
member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  Mr.  Samuel  Reid,  who 
lived  long  and  well,  and  who  died  in  the  Lord,  leaving  after 
him  some  children  who  were  stedfast  friends  of  that  cause  of 
which  he  had  been  the  liberal  patron. 

203.  It  will  not  be  expected  that  Mr.  Youmans  was  a 
man  of  much  «ducatioD|  but  be  was  aa  original  tbiokOP)  £ur4 
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of  a  fervent  and  cliild-likc  spirit.  Some  of  the  peculiarities 
of  bis  ministry  will  come  into  view  licroafter.  Ho,  like 
Gulp,  was  an  excellent  singer.  Some  of  the  deeper,  base* 
like  tones  of  his  voice  were  exquisite.  lie  was  stout,  heavy, 
and  a  little  inclined  to  corpulency.  "We  have  often  thought 
the  contour  of  his  face  was  like  the  portraits  of  John 
Bunyan.  He  was  not,  however,  like  him  in  complexion,  fair 
and  florid,  but  rather  tawny  than  otherwise.  He  was  a  most 
lovcable  man  in  liis  intercourse  with  families,  and  nearly 
worshipped  by  the  little  ones,  with  whom  he  was  ever  ready 
to  romp  and  play.  A  great  unction  sometimes  attended  his 
preaching. 

204".  What  Circuit  he  was  first  placed  on  does  not  cer- 
tainly appear,  but  we  learn  from  the  manuscript  jou!nal, 
which  is  soon  to  be  publithed,  of  that  remarkable  man, 
George  Ferguson,  then  in  the  army,  that  Mr.  Youmans 
labored  on  the  Niagara  Circuit  during  the  second  year  of  the 
war  ;  for  Mr.  F.  speaks  of  meeting  him  at  Warner's  Chapel, 
soon  after  the  victories  at  Stoncy  Creek  and  Beaver-dum, 
which  took  place  in  the  month  of  June,  1813.  As  Mr. 
Hulmes  remained  on  the  Thames  during  1812,  and  did  not 
go  to  Niagara  as  appointed,  perhapM  IVIr.  Youmans  may  have 
been  sent  to  supply  his  place  as  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Prindle. 

205.  William  Brown  wnll  be  best  set  for  by  some  selec- 
tions from  a  sketch  of  hiuj  from  the  author's  pen,  produced 
some  years  ago,  after  making  special  inquiry  concerning  him. 
^le  was  born  the  21st  of  August,  1769,  in  Duchess  County,  in 
what  our  American  neighbors  call  the  "  Empire  State,'  then 
very  ranch  a  wilderness.  Along  with  many  other  hardy 
pioneers,  he  came  to  Canada  in  the  year  1795,  an  active 
young  man  of  twenty-six,  and  settled  not  far  from  the  St. 
Lawreaoe,  •  and   near  the  town  line  between  Augusta  atka 
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Edwardsburgb.  Serious  religion  being  understood  and  prac- 
tised by  very  few,  rude  hilarity  marked  the  social  gatherings 
of  the  settlers.  A  knowledge  of  music  and  the  ufc  of  the 
violin  rendered  the  services  of  young  Brown  mucb  decider- 
atcd.  But  the  fervent  and  tireless  itinerant  preacbers  were 
in  the  country,  sounding  the  alarm  in  every  listening  sinner's 
conscience;  many  took  the  warning,  and  among  the  rest, 
one  year  after  bis  arrival,  William  Brown,  the  particulars 
of  whose  conversion,  it  is  cause  of  regret,  we  are  unable 
to  give.  He  immediately  joined  tbe  Church  ;  and  it  is  sur- 
mised, belonged  to  the  same  class  with  Samuel  Embury, 
John  Lawrence,  and  Paul  and  Barbara  Heck,  who  were 
united  together  near  the  Big  Creek. 

206.  About  this  time  an  isolated  settlement  was  formed 
across  the  woods  Ca  modern  Transylvania,)  on  either  bank  of 
tbe  rapid  Ptideau,  then  undisfigured  and  undisguised  by  the 
dams  and  locks  of  the  canal  which  now  coincides  with  it  and 
bears  its  name.  How  the  people  got  there  we,  of  this  gener- 
ition,  are  left  to  conjecture.  If  through  the  woods,  it  must 
have  been  in  the  winter  when  the  swamps  and  streams  with 
which  those  woods  are,  (or  were,)  intersected,  were  bridged 
by  the  frost.  No  doubt  many  of  them  went  up  by  the  way  of 
the  Hull  Settlement,  on  the  Ottawa,  by  the  Rideau  River 
itself,  for  a  river  is  a  natural  highway  in  a  wilderness,  botli 
in  summer  and  winter — in  the  summer  by  boats,  in  the  win- 
ter by  sledges.  Among  those  adventurous  settlers  was  Brown, 
who  "  pitched  his  tent,"  or  rather  "  notched  up  "  his  shanty 
in  the  Town«b'p  of  Wolford.  This  shanty,  in  due  time,  gave 
place  to  a  comfortable  log-house ;  and  that  again  to  one  of 
deal,  capacious  and  neatly  painted,  which  structures  proved 
pre-eminently  "  Iodising  places  for  wayfaring  men."  Often 
did  the  weary,  mud-bespattered   traveller  and  his  hur.gry  fly- 
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tormented   horse,  emerging  from  tl'o  skirts  of  the  adjacent 
wilderness,  hail  the  smoke  of  his  chimney  with  delight. 

207.  Brown  received  license  as  a  local  preacher  three  yoars 
after  his  conversion  J  this  could  not  have  heen  long  hefore  or 
after  his  removal  to  the  Rideau  Settlement.  A  frentlcman  of 
our  acquaintance  heard  him  preach  a  funeral  serinon  at  Ben- 
nett's Rapids  fifty-seven  years  ago.  He  could  not  have  hud 
originally  more  than  a  common  school  education  ;  but  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  had  naturally  a  strong,  saga- 
cious, well-balanced  mind.  His  phreuolouic  il  developments, 
if  any  importance  is  to  be  attached  them,  did  not  cnnflict  with 
this  fact :  he  had  a  high,  broad,  massive  head,  rather  square 
than  round,  with  both  perceptive  and  reflective  organs,  as 
they  are  called,  largely  developed,  and  a  gleaming  expressive 
eye.  To  these  available  powers  religion  gave  a  new  and  last- 
ing impulse.  He  possessed  himself  of  the  very  best  standard 
works  attainable  in  his  day,  and,  so  far  as  his  opportunity 
allowed,  gave  his  days  and  nights  to  them.  He  read  much 
und  thought  more,  and  profoundly  he  thought.  And  his 
profiting  appeared  unto  all.  He  was,  in  theology  and  general 
subjects,  one  of  the  best  informed  men  of  his  day  in  the  Pro- 
Tince.  He  was  long  in  the  commission  of  the  pcaco ;  and  a 
more  impartial,  jadge-like  magistrate,  Canada  never  rejoiced 
in.     All  who  knew  him  deferred  to  his  opinions. 

208.  Mr.  Brown  was  thrice  married,  and  had  a  patriarchal 
household  for  members.  His  first  wife  is  reported  an  excel- 
lent woman,  and  like  the  others,  a  notable  housekeeper. 
His  second  wife  was  a  Sc  tch  woman,  the  lady-like,  widowed 
mother  of  the  late  accomplished  Rev.  Wm.  Smith,  who  will 
come  into  view  before  our  work  is  finished,  and  his  sister 
Sarah,  the  present  relict  of  the  late  amiable  and  Rev.  Simon 
Huntington,  who  will  liereafter  find  a  worthy  niche  in  our 
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momorial  temple.  It  was,  wo  think,  while  Mr.  B.  was  a 
widower,  after  losing  his  second  wife,  that  he  was  induced 
to  leave  his  home  and  stop  one  of  the  gips  maJo  by  the 
war.  It  was  not  till  that  strife  was  somewhat  advanced,  we 
are  certain,  that  he  went  oat  into  the  field.  Because  wc  wero 
directly  informed  of  his  being  the  hospitable  entertainer  of 
the  travelling  preachers  about  the  middle  of  the  war  time ; 
and  he  appears  in  the  Minutes  of  1815;  as  only  just "  received 
on  trial"  at  the  previous  Conference.  He  could,  therefore, 
only  have  gone  out  after  Mr.  Ryan's  last  Conference,  he!d 
July,  ISl^.  The  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  in  Ghent, 
December  14th,  but  the  war  did  not  close  on  this  continent, 
de  factOf  till  some  months  later.  Mr.  Burch  was  yet  in 
Montreal,  in  February,  1815.  About  that  time  an  American 
preacher,  by  the  name  of  Montgomery,  of  whom  we  know 
nothing  further  was  c<int  to  take  his  place ;  but  the  society, 
or  a  majority  of  them,  on  account  of  the  British  feeling 
awakened  by  the  late  conflict,  refusing  to  receive  him,  he 
returned  to  the  States.  But  Mr.  Ryan,  who  was  never  easily 
foiled,  sent  Mr.  Brown  as  the  only  available  and  best  quali- 
fied man  at  his  disposal,  to  take  charge  in  that  important, 
but  now  agitated  society.  This  speaks  strongly  for  Mr. 
B.*8  estimated  worth  and  calibre  at  that  time.  He  found  liis 
position  no  bed  of  roses,  as  his  after  description  of  it  to  the 
writer  showed. 

209.  Brown,  for  his  day,  was  a  very  good  preaclier — 
plain,  clear,  chaste,  strong  and  energetic;  and  sometimes 
his  declamations  might  be  denominated  eloquent.  He  was 
a  man  of  good  taste  and  very  correct  judgment,  which  kept 
him  from  anything  very  outre  or  noticeable.  Being  far 
removed  from  eccentricity,  he  is  the  harder  to  describe; 
And  the  fewer  chi  racteristio  anecdotes  of  him  can  be  coUectedL 
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Some,  however,  have  been  garnered  in  the  writer's  memory ; 
but  these,  and  our  estimate  of  the  man  when  we  bccatue 
acquainted  wilh  liim  in  later  years,  must  stand  over  t:ll 
that  period  is  considered  in  our  pages.  For  the  present, 
let  the  reader  imagine  a  rather  short,  compact  man,  forty-five 
years  of  age,  of  gentlemanly  appearance,  erect  and  graceful, 
with  clear  complexion  and  abundant  brown  hair,  and  he 
will  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  our  subject  in  18H.  We 
must  dismiss  him  for  the  present,  lie  will  come  into  notice 
often  hereafter. 

210.  The  next  on  our  list  of  brethren  called  into  the 
work  during  the  war  interregnum,  is  Ezra  Adams.  Hap- 
pily we  have  only  to  allow  him  to  relate  his  own  history. 
It  is  as  follows: — "I  was  born  of  the  spirit  on  the  fourth 
day  cf  August,  1811,  in  the  Eastern  Townships,  (that  of 
Ascott,)  in  the  Lower  Province,  at  a  Quarterly  Meeting 
held  by  a  Brother  Wells,  Presiding  Elder  from  the  Staten, 
accompanied  by  Ilobert  Ilibbard,  and  another  brother  whoso 
name  I  have  forgotten,  which  was  the  starting  point  of  a 
great  revival,  which  went  through  those  townships.  I 
arrived  at  York,  now  Toronto,  in  March,  1812,  and  com- 
menced school-teaching  on  Yonge  Street,  near  ^ewmarkct. 
Andrew  Prindle  was  then  on  that  Circuit,  but  left  it  after 
the  Conference  of  1812.  I  commenced  travelling  in  1814, 
on  the  Long  Point  Circuit,  with  David  Gulp,  his  second 
year  on  that  Circuit."  The  closing  sentence  of  his  letter 
fihows  the  spirit  in  which  he  entered  on  his  work.  **  I  am 
sorry  that  1  cannot  supply  you  with  more  critical  informa- 
tion on  the  events  of  early  Methodism  in  Canada ;  but  in 
entering  upon  the  ministry,  the  whole  powers  of  my  mind 
were  absorbed  in  the  great  work  of  savicg  souls,  and  I  was 
careless  in  observing  passing  events."  So  true  is  it,  that 
those  who  make  history  seldom  write  it. 
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211.  Tho  substance  of  the  above  is  this,  that  Mr.  Adaras 
was  an  Eastern  Canadian  ;  cnmo  to  Canada  West  while 
yet  warm  in  hi.s  first  love,  to  follow  the  occupation  of  a 
schoolteacher;  but  being  gifted  and  zealous,  he  was  laid 
hold  of  and  thrust  into  the  work.  Another  reason  was,  ho 
was  available  because  unencumbered  with  a  family,  being 
the  only  single  man  among  all  the  brethren  employed  at  that 
period.  Mr.  Adams  was  removed  the  next  year  to  the  Bay 
of  Quinte  Circuit,  as  we  understand  him.  We  hope  to  hear 
more  from  him  at  a  future  time  relative  to  his  after-labors 
and  experience. 

212.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Madden's  name  appears  again 
among  his  Canadian  brethren,  although,  as  we  have  seen, 
lie  was  separated  from  them  when  the  war  commenced.  He 
returned  to  their  assistance  in  1814,  if  not  earlier.  This  is 
certain,  not  only  from  the  fact,  that  his  son,  Rev.  D.  B.  Mad- 
den, was  born  in  Augusta,  C.  W.,  June  20,  1814,  and 
baptised  in  the  same  place  the  following  l7th  of  October 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  Ryan,  which  appears  from  the  youn,!^er 
Madden's  own  statement,  and  the  record  in  the  Augusta 
Circuit  Baptismal  Register ;  but  also  from  the  positive  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Adams,  that  ''  Thomas  Gladden  returned  in 
1814."  From  a  recollection  of  family  conversations,  his 
son  thinks  he  came  in  the  year  before,  bat  that  is  uncertain  ; 
it  is  certain  that  he  laboured  on  the  Augusta  during  the 
Conference  year,  1814-15.  By  what  means  he  was  enabled 
to  come  and  bring  his  family  across  the  lines,  we  cannot  at 
this  distance  of  time  ascertain.  Nor  do  we  know  anything 
of  his  labors  and  success  on  the  Circuit  to  which  he  came, 
beyond,  if  we  remember  right,  some  baptisms  performed  by 
him  registered  in  the  old  book. 

213.  Wo  are  sure  of  one  more  laborer  being  emploj^ed 
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on  a  Circait  daring  the  war,  whose  name  does  not  a^^poar 
in  the  Minutes  at  its  close,  nor,  indeed,  till  many  yearj  after, 
there  being  peculiarities  in  his  case.  This  was  no  other  than 
the  redoubtable  Thomas  IIarmon.  His  Conference  obituary 
informs  us  that  "  Brother  Harmon  was  a  native  of  Connec- 
ticut, United  States,  and  was  born  Oct.  lOth,  1783.  IIo 
left  liis  native  land  when  a  young  man,  and  came  to  Canada 
in  1808.  He  was  converted  to  God  December  2Gth,  1809, 
and  immediately  united  with  the  Church.  He  gave  early 
indications  of  usefulness,  and  in  obedience  to  the  call  tf 
God,  and  in  compliance  with  the  decision  of  the  authorities 
of  the  Church,  he  commenced,  soon  after  his  conversion  to 
God,  to  call  sinners  to  repentance.  He  received  license  as 
nn  exhorter  in  1810  r  id  a  local  preacher's  license  in 
1812."  He  was  only  an  exhorter  when  the  war  opened, 
but  his  religious  boldness,  energy,  and  usefulness  during 
its  earlier  stages,  pointed  him  out  as  worthy  to  receive  license 
*o  preach. 

214'.  The  story  of  Harmon's  connection  with  the  army 
lias  been  often  told,  both  in  and  out  of  Methodist  circles. 
He  was  residing  at  Stouey  Creek  when  a  draft  of  the  militia 
was  made,  and  they  were  ordered  to  the  front  to  defend  their 
country.  At  first  he  thought  it  unlawful,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, for  a  Christian  man  to  bear  arms  and  tight. 
But  when  he  saw  the  country  invaded,  he  prayed  earnestly 
to  God  for  direction ;  and  he  came  at  length  to  the  deci- 
sion that  it  was  his  duty  to  obey  the  authorities.  He  was 
a  man  of  decided  opinions  on  all  subjects,  and  strong  feel- 
ings, and  when  his  mind  was  once  made  up,  he  actej  »vith 
energy. 

215.  He  was  in  General  Brock's  little  army  at  the  hardly- 
contested  battle  of   Queenston,   and  contributed  much   to 
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retrieve  the  disasters  of  tlic  earlier  pa»t  of  the  day,  and  to 
the  victory  that  followed.  All  agreed  that  lie  pcrformefl 
prodigies  of  valor,  cheering  on  his  compatriots  witli  a  voica 
ahovc  the  roar  of  cannon  and  the  roll  of  musketry.  Tho 
Boldiers'  account  of  it  was,  that  lie  '*  prayed  like  a  saint  and 
fought  like  a  devil.'  lie  iufornicd  the  author  that  the  gun 
light  of  God's  countenance  beamed  upon  his  soul,  and  that 
he  could  have  marched  into  the  jaws  of  death  without  tho 
slightest  fear.  He  prayed  and  shouted  aloud  for  joy.  Ilfl 
always  maintained  that  there  was  no  true  account  of  that 
battle,  but  our  importunity  never  induced  him  to  give  his  own 
version  to  the  public. 

216.  He  remained  some  time  in  the  service,  usually  holding 
a  religious  meeting  every  night.  Major  Ililliard's  testimony 
of  him,  to  some  gentleman  on  the  streets  of  York  several 
years  after,  was  greatly  in  his  favor.  Having  hailed  him  as 
he  rode  through  the  town,  and  given  him  a  cordial  shako  by 
the  hand  because  of  old  times,  he  exclaimed  as  the  itinerant 
passed  on,  "  There  goes  a  noble-hearted  fellow  !  In  the  war- 
time, on  the  lines,  he  used  to  do  military  duty  with  us  all  day, 
and  give  us  a  good  sermon  at  night."  So  high  did  Harmon 
stand  with  his  superiors,  and  the  whole  military  force  on  the 
frontier,  that  when  the  Church  of  England  Clergyman  of 
York,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strachan,  published  an  address  to  the 
soldiery,  the  commanding  officer  employed  him  to  read  it  to 
the  men.  A  platform  was  made  for  him  over  a  stump,  and 
his  comrades  were  drawn  up  around  him  to  hear  the  address. 
A  brother  minister,  some  lime  after,  said,  "  "Was  there  any 
religion  in  the  address,  Brother  Harmon?"  "  Not  much," 
said  he,  "  but  I  tried  to  weave  a  little  into  it  as  I  went  along" 
— that  is,  he  tried  to  supHcment  what  he  thought  its  omis- 
sions, and  to  enforce  its  iv\  ud  by  his  own  cxplanatioos  and 
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exhortations.  Both  the  publisher  of  the  address  and  hig  ex- 
positor deserve  the  highest  praise  for  such  conduct  in  such  a 
time. 

217.  Intense  loyalty  to  the  l5rltish  Government  was  ever 
characteristic  of  Thomas  Harmon  from  the  time  of  his  bap- 
tism of  blood  on  the  Heights  of  Queenston.  Many  years 
after,  when  the  Methodists  were  denounced  as  traitors  to  the 
Government  by  some  vehemently  lip  loyal  person?,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  I  remember  one  of  those  fellows,  how  he  got  behind 
an  old  rotten  stump  to  avoid  the  balls  that  were  flying  about. 
One  of  the  balls  hit  the  stump  and  knocked  it  over  on  to 
him ;  and  he  sung  out,  '  I'm  shot !  I'm  shot !' " 

213.  After  *bme  time,  our  subject  was  released  from  the 
service,  and  eagerly  taken  hold  of  by  the  Presiding  Elder,  to 
supply  one  of  the  vacancies.  He  was  employed  on  the  fron- 
tier. So  great  was  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the 
military  authorities,  that  charge  was  given  to  the  several 
picquets  and  sentries  to  let  Mr.  Harmon  pass  at  all  times  of 
day  and  night  unchallenged.  He  seems  to  have  been  em- 
ployed on  the  Niagara  Circuit  during  a  good  part  of  the  war  ; 
for  the  pious  soldier,  Ferguson,  in  his  manuscript  journal 
speaks  of  meeting  with  a  Canadian  preacher,  called  Harmon, 
in  a  very  powerful  meeting  at  Stoney  Creek,  in  which  the 
preacher  became  completely  overwhelmed. 

219.  In  person,  Harmon  was  large,  but  not  unwieldy.  Ho 
stood  nearly  six  feet  high,  was  well-proportioned,  and  exceed- 
ingly stronp;  auu  agile.  His  complexion  was  fair,  but  sun- 
browned  by  exposure ;  and  his  face  was  oval,  and  nose  slightly 
aquiline.  The  loss  of  a  leg,  after  some  years,  did  not  wholly 
destroy  his  agility,  as  we  shall  see. 

220.  His  obituary  gives  him  credit  for  being  a  "  a  man  of 
Btrons  powers  of  mind,  a  clear  and  Iog;ical  reasoner,  a  sound 
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divine,  and  a  powerful  preacher."  But  he  combined  \vith 
strength  of  intellect  strong  passions  and  emotions,  and  we 
might  perhaps  add,  strong  appetites,  too.  Ilis  was  an  organ- 
ization hard  to  control ;  but  rightly  directed,  it  was  of  a  char- 
acter to  make  him  prodigiously  eflFcctive  for  good.  He  was 
one  of  the  old  type  of  terrific  Methodist  preachers,  who 
"  stamped  with  the  foot,  and  smote  with  the  hand."  Wc 
know  well  a  poor  sinner,  who  was  awfully  awakened  by  one 
of  Harmon's  empassioncd  exhortations,  in  which  one  of  his 
appeals  culminated  with  throwing  himself  half  over  the  pulpit, 
reaching  out  his  hands  and  bringimz  them  together,  as  though 
he  were  grasping  after  a  falling  person,  he  exclaimed  in  most 
piteous  tones,  **  Oy  ye  hell-hound  souls  !  "  Sometimes  he 
charged  too  high  for  a  salutary  effect  on  weak  nerves ;  and 
sometimes,  alas,  the  strength  of  his  passions  and  impulses  led 
him  wrong.  At  times,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  he  lived  very 
near  to  God,  and  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  divine  influence, 
which  resulted  in  several  signal  revivals,  that  will  come  under 
notice. 

221.  We  have  seen  him  on  the  Niagara  Circuit;  and  he 
informed  the  writer  that  a  part  of  the  war-time  he  preached 
through  the  Yongo  Street  country,  as  far  back  as  Luke  Simcoe. 
What  hindered  his  reception  into  Conference,  while  men 
greatly  his  inferiors  were  received,  it  is  now  hard  to  tell.  It 
was  currently  related  for  some  years  that  it  was  a  piece  of 
policy,  as  that  in  his  sinful  days  he  had  been  the  cause  of  a 
fellow  man's  death,  by  pitching  him  headlong  down  a  stairs  ; 
and  that  his  brethren  would  not  publicly  authenticate  one  who 
had  been  a  homicide.  Besides  this  being  unlikely,  Mr.  Har- 
mon assured  me  in  old  age,  that  it  was  utterly  unfounded ; 
for  that  he  had  never  struck  a  man  a  blow  in  all  his  life  but 
one,  and  that  comparatively  a  harmless  one.    It  is  more  likeily 
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that  the  loss  of  his  leg  about  the  close  of  the  war,  occasioned 
by  the  falling  of  his  horse,  was  the  principal  cause  which  pre- 
vented his  reception  in  1815.  The  wicked  conduct  of  his 
wife,  which  caused  an  early  and  a  lasting  separation  between 
them,  which  position  placed  him  in  circumstances  of  embar- 
rassment and  exposure,  was  probably  the  reason  why,  although 
almost  always  on  Circuits,  his  name  does  not  appear  on  the 
Minutes  of  Conference  till  1839, — at  which  time  more  of  him. 
In  the  meantime  ho  received  deacon's  orders,  as  a  local 
preacher,  from  the  hands  of  Bishop  Roberts,  in  1819.  Wo 
shall  have  some  characteristic  anecdotes  of  the  man  when  he 
appears  again. 

222.  Beside  the  above-mentioned,  who  were  employed  in 
the  Circuits,  God  in  his  providence  had  provided  partial 
assistance.  The  local  and  located  preachers  who  have  been 
lieretofore  mentioned,  were  of  this  number.  The  Niagara 
County,  in  particular,  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  a  number 
of  excellent  local  preachers,  some  of  whom  have  not  yet  been 
described,  who  did  good  service  wherever  their  labors  were 
needed. 

223.  One  of  these  was  Smith  Griffin,  Esq.,  grand-father  of 
the  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Griffin,  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference.  He 
resided  at  Smithville,  which  took  its  cognomen  from  his  bap- 
tismal name.  He  was  farmci,  mill-owner,  merchant  and 
preacher,  all  in  one.  His  multifarious  worldly  engagements 
seemed  not  to  .ibate  his  zeal  and  activity  in  the  cause  of  God. 
'Ho  was  once  heard  to  say  that  he  **  had  too  much  of  his  own 
business  to  attend  to,  to  occupy  himself  with  any  of  Satan's 
work."  Although  intensely  busy  on  week  days  with  secular 
engagements,  he  went  far  and  near  on  the  Lord's  day  to  preach. 
He  was  distinguished  for  liberality  in  advancing  the  cause  of 
Ood.    One  of  the  {greatest  men  Canada  and  the  Canada  Con- 
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fei-ence  ever  posseesed  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Griffin  to  start  in 
his  itinerant  career  by  the  loan,  if  not  the  gift,  of  a  horse  and 
saddle.  Ferguson  speaks  of  meeting  with  Griffin  at  that 
grc'At  Methodist  rendezvous,  Warner's  Chapel.  "Wo  hope  to 
have  more  particulars  concerning  hira  in  another  place. 

224.  There  were  two  German  local  preachers  residing 
at  the  Fifty,  both  of  whom  were  excellent  and  useful  men* 
These  were  Henry  Clino  and  Peter  Bowslaugh.  Bowslaugh,( 
especially,  was  a  man  of  mark  in  his  way.  He  had  the  body 
of  a  giant,  with  the  simplicity  and  tenderness  of  a  child* 
Ilis  piety,  originality,  humour,  and  German  accent,  made 
him  very  interesting  to  hear.  His  words  often  produced  a 
smile,  but  sometimes  tears.  When  he  was  under  conviction 
for  sin,  he  was  once  praying  in  the  horse-stable.  His  wife 
going  to  seek  him,  and  hearing  his  cries,  said,  ''  Peter,  has 
the  horse  kicked  you,  and  proke  your  leg?"  "No,  put  Got 
Almighty  has  proke  my  heart,"  was  his  touching  reply.  He 
was  the  life  of  the  love-feasts  he  attended,  as  his  friend  Cline 
used  to  say,  "  Trowing  shunks  of  fire  among  the  people,'* 
and  telling  them  sometimes  that  his  soul  was  *'  in  the  tops 
of  the  cedars."  He  would  never  fail  to  respond  to  the  re- 
quest for  a  sermon  wherever  a  little  assembly  was  convecod, 
but  standing  up  at  the  back  of  a  chair,  he  would  commenco 
the  services,  perchance,  by  hurriedly  giving  out, 

"  Salfashion,  0,  te  Bhoyful  sount. 
Vat  pleasure  to  our  ears  ;" 

ftnu  afterwards  he  would  pray  and  speak  with  a  liveliness 
that  did  his  hearers  good.  His  neighbor,  a  very  dissimilar 
man,  the  wise  and  well-informed  Hugh  Wilson,  although  a 
worthy  member  of  the  Church  since  1800,  at  which  period 
he  found  the  peace  of  God  "  while  walking  alone  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ontario,"  had  not  yet  begun  to  exercise  in  publiCf 
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in  the  use  of  those  gifts  which  afterwards  so  often  pleased 
and  edilied  his  neighbours.  But  more  of  him  anon.  Mr. 
Caleb  Burdick,  who  has  been  mentioned  already,  being  con- 
nected with  the  commissariat  department  of  the  provincial 
forces,  it  may  be  presumed,  exerted  more  or  less  influence 
for  good  along  tho  frontier. 

225.  But  God,  who  is  ever  mindful  of  his  .Church  and 
people,  had  been  preparing  an  instrument  to  co-operate  with 
'the  fsw  Canadian  preachers  during  the  war  with  an  effect- 
iveness 3ccond  to  none,  and  who,  after  its  close,  was  to  enter 
the  itinerant  work.  While  the  war  lasted,  he  did  not  a 
little  to  revive  the  drooping  societies  wherever  he  went ;  but 
for  many  years  after  it  was  over,  he  continued  to  labor  with 
a  zeal  and  an  unction  that  issued  in  the  salvation  of  hun- 
dred?, if  not  thousands  of  precious  souls.  This  prospective 
Missionary  for  Canada  likewise  was  to  be  brought  out  by 
His  Majesty's  ships  of  war,  and  to  be  supported  at  Govern, 
roent  expense.  Some  will  apprehend  immediately  that  wc 
are  speaking  of  George  Ferguson,  incidentally  referred  to 
before,  and  of  whom  we  might  furnish  many  interesting 
particulars  in  detail,  only  that  we  do  not  wish  to  forestall  a 
forth-coming  memoir  of  that  good  man,  which  we  expect  will 
bo  very  readable  and  useful. 

226.  He  was  born  April  1,  1786,  ii  the  township  o! 
Caraloon,  parish  of  Artee,  county  of  LonJoiiderry,  Ireland, 
nnd  awakened  and  converted  about  the  age  of  twenty,  after 
some  very  severe  struggles  of  mind.  Although  an  only  child' 
and  his  father  a  man  of  some  means,  his  parent's  second 
marriage  became  the  cause  of  his  being  practically  discarded* 
During  this  period  he  resided  in  the  city  of  Belfast  and  neigh- 
borhood, where  he  was  made  very  useful  in  holding  revival 
lueetiDgs.    But  after  a  time  the  trials  he  eudared  issued  in 
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temporary  and  partial  backsliding,  so  much  so,  as  to  lose  hig 
cnioynsijais,  and  to  give  up  his  labors  in  public.  About  this 
time  he,  somewhat  precipitately,  married,  and  afterwards  en- 
listed. This  took  place  in  1809,  when  he  was  about  twenty- 
three  years  of  age. 

227.  The  acute  trials  he  experienced  on  entering  the  array, 
biought  him  to  &cek  the  Lord  afresh.  His  peace  and  joy  were 
restored,  and  his  zeal  for  God  and  souls  returned.  Wherever 
the  army  marched  through  Ireland  and  England,  for  he  was 
in  sundry  plac  s  in  that  country  as  well  as  in  his  own  native 
land,  he  made  himself  known  to  the  Methodist  ministers  and 
people,  preached  successfully,  and  received  numerous  tokens  of 
kindness,  and  most  providential  supplies  of  money  and  neces- 
saries, which  made  himself  and  family  far  more  comfortablo 
than  they  otherwise  could  have  been  in  such  a  wandering 
mode  of  life. 

228.  In  1812  he  embarked  with  the  troops  designated  for 
North  America.  They  landed  below  Quebec,  and  had  a  series 
of  fatiguing  marches  of  hundreds  of  miles  through  a  wilder- 
ness country,  in  an  incl«ment  season,  and  arrived  in  time  to 
assist  in  checking  the  American  General's  (Dearborne,)  advance 
towards  Montreal  at  LaCoUe  ;  the  corps  to  which  he  belonged 
was  then  ordered  up  the  country.  In  both  this  and  their  for- 
mer march  they  endured  incredible  hardships,  which  he  bore 
with  a  patience  and  a  fortitude  that  astonished  his  unconverted 
comrades.  On  his  arrival  at  Kingston  ke  met  with  and  ret 
ceived  great  kindness  from  his  countryman,  poor  Edward 
Cooper,  once  a  travelling  preacher,  but  now  in  a  backslidden 
state,  and  employed  in  peddling.  Being  billeted  in  the  coun- 
try, through  the  intervention  of  Cooper,  he  was  introduced  to 
a  militia  Captain,  (afterwards  Colonel,)  Matthew  Clarke,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  txamplary,  as  he  proved  himself  one  of  the 
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most  stable,  Methodists  of  that  part  of  the  country,  who  aller- 
Aards  livec'.  to  a  great  age,  and  died  in  the  Lord,  surrounded 
by  a  numerous  progeny  and  a  large  family  connection,  all  of 
whom  arc  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  cause  he  loved. 
Captain  Clarke  showed  his  '*  lellow-soldier  in  the  kingdom 
•nd  patience  of  Jesus  "  such  kindness  as  to  greatly  refresh 
lis  spirit  in  the  Lord. 

229.  Ferguson's  next  move  was  to  the  cantonment  at 
Turlington  Heights,  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  successful 
iurprise  and  defeat  of  the  advancing  American  forces  under 
ijenerals  Chandler  and  Winder,  by  Col.  Harvey,  at  Stoney 
Creek.  An  interesting  account  of  that  battle  will  appear  in 
ftis  forthcoming  biography  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Ferguson 
bimself.  In  default  of  not  being  allowed  to  publish  that 
version  cf  the  conflict,  we  present  the  reader  with  another 
I'rom  the  pen,  also,  of  a  Methodist  Minister,  who  subsequently 
laboured  in  the  Province.     We  refer  to  Dr.  Heed. 

230.  His  account  is  as  follows : — "  As  if  to  preserve  the 
traditional  fame  of  Burlington  Bay  for  fierce  deeds  of  bloody 
conflict,  a  battle  was  fought  during  the  war  of  1812  between 
the  American  and  British  forces,  a  few  miles  east  of  the  Bay. 
It  was  in  the  night.  An  American  force  was  sent  forward 
from  the  Niagara  frontier."  (This  was  *«  to  crush  the  British 
troops  collected  at  Burlington  Heights.")  "They  encamped 
for  tliG  night  at  a  place  called  Stoney  Creek.  Their  move- 
ments, however,  had  been  watched  by  the  British  from  the 
heights,  ('  mountain  *)  a  little  back  of  the  lake;  and  when 
all  was  quiet  in  the  camp  and  the  weary  soldiers  were  resting 
in  unconscious  slumbers,  suddenly  the  foe  came  upon  them, 
and  a  short  but  bloody  battle  ensued.  The  two  forces  were 
directly  in  front  of  a  house  that  stood  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  road,  open  to  it  through  a  narroiv  lane  with  a  stone 
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Willi  breastwork.  "Without  any  very  decisive  result,  the 
British  retired  while  it  was  yet  dark,  but  were  not  pursued, 
and  at  early  dawn  the  x\niericans  retreated  to  the  cast,  each 
leaving  their  dead  upon  the  battle-fitilJ,  and  the  Americans 
several  wapgons  loaded  with  arms  and  ammunition,  which 
were  fired  before  they  loft."  Mr.  R.,  who  was  an  American 
himself,  saw  it  through  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 
The  British  version  is,  that  the  two  American  generals, 
Chandler  and  Winder,  ''wore  captured,  and  IIG  men,  the 
rest  retreated  in  great  disorder.''  Dr.  Reed  subjoins : — '♦  The 
house,"  (before  which  the  battle  was  fought,}  "was  owned 
and  occupied  by  a  Brother  Gnge.  His  boys  were  out  the 
next  morning  and  picked  up  ibout  a  peck  of  bullets  which 
had  been  intercepted  in  their  flight  by  the  walls.  In  the 
course  of  the  day  Brother  Gage  .md  his  neighbours  collected 
the  dead,  friends  and  foes,  and  buried  them  in  one  common 
grave." 

23l.  Ferguson  searched  out  the  Methodists  in  every  place 
where  he  came,  and  was  not  long  in  finding  Christian  War- 
ner, of  St.  Davids.  At  his  house  one  time  he  met  with  the 
Rev.  Messrs,  Ryan  and  Youmans,  and  with  Mr.  Smith  Griffin, 
already  referred  to.  The  occasion  was  a  Quarterly  ^Meeting. 
At  Mr.  Ryan's  authoritative  request,  Ferguson  was  induced 
to  preach,  at  the  beginning,  with  great  fear  and  trembling; 
but  with  great  liberty  and  comfort  before  he  had  done ;  and 
very  much  to  the  satisHiction  and  spiritual  profit  of  the  people. 
In  Warnei-'s  meeting-house  he  often  preached,  as  well  as  in 
every  other  place  where  he  went.  He  particularly  mentions 
the  neighbourhood  of  Baxter's  Chapel,  near  Fort  Erie.  His 
diminutivo  person  and  his  trusty  character  w«re  the  cause  of 
bis  being  in  the  situation  of  an  officer's  ''orderly,"  which 
resulted  in  his  having  some  privileges  which  common  soldiers 
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had  not.  He  gained  tlic  unbounded  confidence  of  his  master. 
Two  instances  occur  in  bisjaurnal  of  gentlemen  of  rank, 
citbcr  in  expectation  of  death  by  sickness,  or  on  l!ic  eve  of  a 
battle,  intrusting  t'  cir  money,  [tapers,  plate,  and  jewelry,  to 
him,  in  preference  to  relatives  and  intimitj  friends.  He  wt.s 
onco  permitted  by  the  Commanding  Officer  to  go  to  Warner's 
Cliapel  to  a  Quarterly  Meeting,  while  they  were  in  hourly 
expectation  of  a  battle,  and  no  other  soldier  was  permitted  to 
go  beyond  the  lines,  on  Ferguson's  assurance  that  he  believed 
there  would  be  no  battle  till  be  returned,  which  indeed  turned 
out  as  he  predicted. 

232.  He  was  with  Col.  Murray  at  the  successful  attack  on 
Fort  Niagara,  on  the  American  t-ido  of  tlie  river.  His 
description  of  it  is  lively  and  touching,  and  illustrates  the 
providence  of  God,  but  it  must  be  looked  for  in  his  f  trth- 
cominjr  memoir.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Chippewa,  July 
5th,  1814,  for  the  loss  of  which  by  the  British  he  accounts. 
In  that  action,  although  he  studiously  avoided  firing  so  as  to 
kill  any  one  himsell',  which,  right  or  wrong,  was  his  constant 
practice  in  action,  on  conscientious  grounds,  he  received  a 
wound  below  the  elbow  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  arm.  He 
left  the  retreating  army,  and  returned  across  the  country  to 
his  tried  Iriends,  the  Warners,  who  cared  Ibr  him  as  well  as 
they  could  in  the  absence  of  suri^ical  skill.  Here  he  rested 
Eome  little  time.  The  ball  was  still  in  the  flesh ;  nor  was 
it  extracted  even  after  he  returned  to  camp,  or  indeed  til} 
he  had  been  sent  by  a  then  tedious  voyage  to  hospital  at  York. 
The  operation  was  so  long  delayed  that  he  only  just  escaped 
the  loss  of  his  arm.  His  health  was  very  nuich  enfeebled  and 
his  life  endangered,  but  God  preserved  him  to  peribrm  a  good 
work.  There  was  then  not  one  congenial  spirit  iu  all  the 
town  that  he  knew  of  with  whom  he  could  converse.     Whea 
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liis  health  and  strenji^th  were  a  little  restored,  walking  up 
Yonge  Street  one  day  towards  Sandy  Hill,  he  wa?  acco'^ted  by 
a  Quaker  who  overtook  him,  and  who  paid  his  spirit  was 
drawn  towards  him  as  a  fellow-christian.  The  man  of  peace 
and  the  soldier  took  sweet  counsel  together  as  fellow-travellers 
to  Zion. 

233.  Towards  the  close  of  the  war,  Ferguson  was  ordered 
to  the  Lower  Province.  In  Montreal  he  made  himself  useful, 
and  received  great  kindness  from  the  llev.  T.  Burch,  Mr. 
Barnabas  Hitchcock,  a  local  prenchcr,  who  afterwards 
entered  the  itinerant  work,  and  who  will  come  into  sight  in 
a  future  volume,  and  a  Mr.  McCracken,  a  clerk,  a  Scotch- 
man by  birth,  eminently  pious,  of  whose  religious  charactci 
we  hope  to  present  a  portrait  hereafter.  This  person  once 
slipped  a  twenty  dollar  note  into  his  hand.  He  was  obliged 
to  leave  Montreal  after  a  time,  and  accompany  his  master 
to  Sorel,  where  there  was  no  Methodist  Society.  Nor  did 
he  find  much  religious  a'ssistancj  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, which  had  service  in  the  town.  He  rcpi'oved  the 
parson  for  card-playing  in  his  master's  family.  The 
minister  resented  it  as  impertinent,  but  his  master's  son 
vindicated  the  little  soldier's  character  and  intentions.  He 
found  congenial  spirits,  however,  in  the  persons  of  a  merchant 
and  his  lady  of  that  town,  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  See.  The 
latter,  a  lady  of  beauty,  mind,  and  reading,  had  been  con- 
verted to  God  in  girlhood,  near  St.  Alban's,  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Methodists,  and  the  husband  feared  God 
above  many.  Many  years  after,  tlicsc  excellent  persons 
came  to  Canada  West,  and  settled  in  Prescott,  where  Mr. 
Ferguson  was  one  of  their  ministers  for  a  time,  and  again 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  his  former  friends.  These  three 
friends  are  now  together  in  Abraham's  bosom.    Mr.  Ferguson 
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remained  in  Lower  Canada  till  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  by  the  President  and  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
and  its  promulgation  in  Canada  by  Sir  George  Provost, 
March  1st,  I8l5.  The  close  of  the  war  found  liini  still  in 
the  army,  where  wc  must  leave  him  for  the  present. 

234.  The  Montreal  Society  about  this  time  was  in  a  state 
of  ferment  and  division.  After  Mr.  Burch  discontinued  his 
visits  to  Quebec,  Mr.  Langlois  opened  a  correspondence  with 
'the  Superintendent  of  the  Nova  Scotia  District  for  Ministerial 
aid,  who  was  unable  to  grant  them  a  supply,  bu*  applied  to 
the  Wealeyan  Missionary  Secretaries  in  London  in  their 
behalf.  This  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  John 
Bass  Strong  to  that  city,  who  arrived  in  June,  1814.  His 
own  account  of  his  voyage,  safe  arrival,  and  the  state  of 
religious  matters,  is  contained  in  the  subjoined  letter  : — 

235.  ''  After  spending  a  few  days  with  our  friends  in  Ports- 
mouth, waiting  a  favorable  wind,  on  Tuesday,  the  26th  of 
April,  my  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Shea,  and  I  took  an  affecting 
farewell  of  them.  Having  all  got  safe  on  board,  and  the 
anchor  being  weighed,  I  felt  my  mind  in  a  very  solemn  frame, 
partly  at  leaving  my  native  country,  partly  from  the  danger 
of  the  sea,  having  never  been  upon  the  water  before  ;  but  more 
especi'illy  from  a  view  of  the  importance  of  the  undertaking  I 
had  embarlod  in.  But  glory  be  to  God,  I  had  no  doubt  that 
he  would  help  me.  I  endeavoured  to  east  all  my  care  upon 
the  Lord,  and  to  trust  in  him  as  my  Father  and  my  Friend. 
With  the  exception  of  three  or  four  days  after  I  came  on 
board,  I  bad  my  health  well  throughout  the  passage,  which 
was  a  long  one,  in  consequence  of  calms  and  head-winds  ;  but 
wc  had  no  severe  storms  or  hurricanes.  When  sailing  up  the 
River  St.  Lawrence  I  a-Cm^e^  **ie  countrv  there,  especially 
on  tho  south  side. 
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236.  **  On  Tuesday,  June  21,  WG  arrived  FaPe  at  Quebec, 
where  all  was  new  to  me,  excepting  the  friendship  and 
Christian  experience  of  the  people  of  God.  It  afforded  me 
infinite  satisfaction  to  observe  that  real  Christians,  though  sev- 
ered by  mighty  and  trackless  oceans,  all  speak  the  same  things; 
being  equally  indebted  for  salvation  to  the  same  Divine  mercy, 
and  the  same  Redeemer's  merits ;  and  being  made  partakers 
of  the  same  lloly  Spirit.  They  had  been  without  regular 
preaching  for  nearly  three  years.  The  number  in  Society 
at  present  is  betweeu  thirty  and  forty ;  but  we  are  in  full 
expectation  of  a  great  ingathering.  A  fjw  have  been  already- 
entreating  God  for  mercy,  and  backsliders  arc  stirred  up  to 
repent,  and  do  their  first  works.  0,  what  a  glorious  sight 
it  is  to  sec  sinners  who  are  earnestly  crying  to  God  for 
mercy  !  May  the  Lord  display  his  power  in  the  conversion 
of  thousands !  On  the  Sunday  after  my  arrival,  I  preached 
to  the  people  here ;  and  God  was  with  us  of  a  truth.  On 
the  Sabbath  following  I  preached  twice  and  gave  tickets  ; 
it  was,  I  believe,  a  good  time  to  us  all.  The  place  in  which 
we  preach  is  neat,  but  small ;  I  believe  it  will  be  necessary 
to  get  another. 

237,  *'  Quebec  is  a  very  pleasant  place  ;  there  are  many- 
respectable  inhabitants  in  it,  but  the  principal  part  arc 
French  people ;  of  course  the  greatest  part  are  Roman 
Catholics.  I  have  been  much  affected,  while  seeing  so  many 
hundreds  attending  mass.  I  see  the  great  necessity  of  learn- 
ing the  French  language,  which  I  think  I  may  posf-ibly  c» 
very  soon  ;  at  least  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  speak  to  the  people. 
In  concluding,  I  am  very  comfortably  bituated,  and  have 
everything  necessary.  I  lodge  at  Mr.  Shea's,  and  I  assure 
you  they  are  a  very  pious  family,  and  very  kind." 

288.  Shortly  after  he  entered  on  his  work  in  that  city, 
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the  place  of  preaching  was  found  too  smalh  The  Society 
bought  a  lot  in  St.  Ann  ^'trcct,  in  the  summer  of  1815,  for 
£400,  A  subscription  of  :i  thousand"  (Mr.  Langlois  does 
not  say  whether  doHars  or  pounds,)  "  in  Quebec,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  in  jMontreal"  Our  principal  authority 
says  of  Mr.  Strong, — ''  lie  was  a  young  man  of  about  twenty- 
three  years  of  ago,  of  some  ability;  but  without  that  mature 
judgment  by  which  a  preacher  in  a  new  mission  and  a  city 
should  be  distinguished." 

239.  The  llev.  Richard  Williams,  who  was  Iho  second 
Missionary  sent  to  Canada  by  the  English  Conference,  wont 
to  Montreal  in  I8l5,  about  the  time,  we  suspect,  that  Mr. 
Burch  left.  The  principal  part  of  the  Society  adln-red  to 
him,  and  toolc  possesj>ion  of  tho  Chapel  as  having  been 
principally  built  by  funds  collected  in  the  old  country.  Still, 
as  the  Upper  Canada  Presiding  Elder  kept  a  preacher  in 
the  city,  the  society  and  congregation  were  divided;  and  an 
unseemly  state  of  things  was  presented  to  the  world,  till  the 
year  1820,  when  the  difficulty  was  adjusted  by  the  British 
nnd  American  General  Conferences. 

240.  Mr.  Ferguson  was  in  Montreal  during  the  commence 
ment  of  this  turmoil,  and  his  sympathies  were  evidently  with 
the  Canadian  preachers,  British  soldier  though  he  was.  He 
thought  as  they  were  tho  first  to  occupy  the  ground,  they 
oucrht  not  to  have  been  disturbed.  He  had  received  kindness 
from  the  Jlcthodists  indigenous  to  the  country ;  and  there 
were  .stronger  affinities  in  the  emotional  little  Irishman  for  tho 
demonstrativeuGss  of  those  trained  in  a  new  country,  than  for 
the  orderly  characteristics  of  the  European  brethren. 

2il.  "The  Chairman  from  Halifax  visited  Quebec  in  the 
autumn  of  1S15,  and  removed  Mr.  Strong  to  Montreal,  where 
be  spent  Eouic  little  lime.    He  married  the  Bame  year,  and 
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fpas  romovod  tlie  following  year  to  Nova  Sootia.'*  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, who  was  a  man  of  wisdom  and  circumspection,  was 
sent  to  take  Mr.  S.'s  place  in  Quebec.  '*  He  succeeded  in 
getting  up  the  old  St.  Ann  Street  Chapel,  which  was  opened 
April,  1817  "  But  wo  are  anticipating.  It  may  be  in  our 
power  to  furnish  more  particulars  concerning  these  two  minis- 
ters hereafter. 

242.  Where  the  several  brethren,  under  Elder  Ryan's 
jurisdiction,  were  stationed  from  year  to  year  during  the 
period  we  have  just  gone  over,  it  is  hard  to  determine.  Mr. 
llhodcs  began  Ouring  the  war  on  the  Augusta  Circuit,  but  in 
1813  Mr.  Adams  found  him  on  the  Long  Point  Circuit.  Mr. 
Culp  stayed  in  that  Circuit  the  year  after,  and  Mr.  A.  was 
his  colleague.  The  writer  has  traced  Messrs.  Culp  and 
Prindle  on  Yonge  Street  during  some  part  of  the  war  time. 
During  the  latter  part  of  our  period,  Mr.  Harmon  was  labor- 
ing near  Lake  Simcoe.  Mr.  Whitehead,  though  he  began 
the  war  on  the  Smith's  Creek  Circuit,  the  writer  has  traced 
him  through  the  Bay  of  Quinte  country,  Bastard,  and  the 
settlements  on  the  Rideau,  before  the  war  ended.  He  was 
remarked  as  being  very  loyal,  agreeable  in  company,  and  for 
carrying  a  little  tea  in  his  saddle  bags — a  luxury  then  hard 
to  obtain,  which  made  his  visits  to  the  female  part  of  the 
families  he  called  upon  doubly  acceptable.  The  dissipating 
effect  of  the  war  spirit  and  proceedings  kept  them  from  meet- 
ing with  great  success.  Doubtless  their  labors  prevented  much 
harm.  But  after  the  lapse  of  three  years,  the  number  ol 
members  appeared  as  diminished  one  half;  that  is,  by  com' 
paring  the  returns  of  1812,  with  those  of  1815. 

243.  Before  we  close  this  "  Sixth  Book,"  and  the  First 
Volume,  we  must  follow  our  principal  subject,  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Case,  during  his  three  years  labors  in  the  United 
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States,  where  he  was  detain jd  by  the  state  of  hostilities 
between  the  two  countries.  During  the  years  1812  and 
1813  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Oneida  District  as  Presiding 
Elder ;  a  District  which  comprehended  ten  Circuits,  such 
as  Circuits  were  then,  and  seventeen  preachers,  of  whom 
he  had  the  oversight.  In  1814  he  was  Presiding  Elder  on 
the  Chenango  District,  embracing  eight  Circuits  and  fifteen 
laborers.  These  were  wide  fields  to  travel  over,  and  at  that 
time  quite  new  at^d  rough.  At  that  period  he  is  remem- 
bered by  Dr.  Peck  as  the  urbane  and  dignified  minister, 
clothed  in  parson  grey,  breeches  and  stockings. 

244.  In  those  days  his  ministry  was  a  power,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  extracts  from  Rev.  Dr.  Peck's 
''  Early  Methodism,"  which  is  almost  the  only  source  whence 
we  get  any  information  concerning  that  part  of  his  career  : — 
*'  William  Case  was  appointed  Presiding  Eider  on  the  Oneida 
District,  in  1812.  It  embraced  the  same  ground  over  which 
he  had  travelled  during  the  two  preceding  years,  under  the 
name  of  the  Cayuga  District,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Cayuga  and  Scipio  Circuits.  The  work  was  enlarging  very- 
much  in  the  Black  lliver  country,  wh'ch  at  this  time  was 
embraced  within  the  bounds  of  the  Oneida  District." 

245.  Speaking  of  Ostcgo  Circuit  in  that  District,  in  1812, 
Dr.  P.  says,—'*  Tbo  fire  spread  over  the  Circuit.  The  same 
mode  of  visiting  \  ich  wo  have  described,  was  pursued  else- 
where with  the  same  success,  and  an  army  of  recruits  was 
gathered  into  the  Church  before  tho  first  Quarterly  Meeting 
of  the  year.  The  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  in  a  barn  in 
Minden,  in  the  month  of  December,  and  a  warm  time  it 
was  in  the  old  barn,  although  it  was  severely  cold  without. 
On  tho  stage  were  William  Case,  Ebenezer  White,  Ralph 
Lanning,  and  Jonathan  Huestis,  all  now  safely  landed  on 
tho  blcsecf'  shore." 
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240.  Spcakin:^  of  Ebcnezcr  Wliitc,  our  author  Kay.?, 
•  IIi.s  prayers  were  the  most  porfjct  sp'"''men3  of  simple, 
'j.'irnost,  and  believing  pleadings  with  ">  that  can  bo 
imagined.  They  were  always  pertinent,  and  seemed  to 
reac'u  every  particular  case.  He  was  always  in  the  spirit 
of  prayer ;  his  mouth  always  filled  with  appropriate  words, 
ready  to  speak  to  God  without  circumlocution.  On  one 
occasion,  when  the  Presiding  Elder,  Rev.  Wm.  Case,  was 
opening  a  love  feast  by  prayer,  his  feelings  became  so  excited 
that  he  paused  and  gave  vent  to  his  tears.  All  hearts  were 
melted  and  mingled  in  holy  sympathy.  A  moment  elapsed, 
and  the  voice  of  Father  White  was  heard.  lie  took  up  the 
train  of  thought  where  Mr.  Case  left  it,  and  proceeded  for 
several  minutes  in  the  most  earnest  and  devoted  strain  of 
supplication ;  then  on  closing  a  sentence,  he  paused,  and 
Mr.  Case  resumed  the  thread  of  prayer  and  closed.  There 
was  a  most  glorious  unity  in  the  prayer,  for  there  really  was 
but  one  prayer  made,  although  the  two  took  part  in  it.'' 

247.  Our  author  goes  on  in  a  passage  which  reveals 
Case's  purpose  of  returning  to  Canada.  ''In  1814 
Chenango  District  was  formed  from  the  northern  part  of 
Susquehanna,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Genesee.  William 
Case  was  the  Presiding  Elder."  The  Chenango  was  the 
Circuit  on  which  IMr.  Peck's  family  resided.  lie  says  of 
it  as  follows, — "  In  1814,  Ralph  Lanning  and  Nathaniel 
Reader"  (one  destined  to  labor  in  Canada,)  **  were  our 
preachers.  Lanning  was  a  sensible  man,  a  sound  theologian, 
and  a  systematic  preacher.  Reader  was  earnest  and  eccen- 
tric. Another  Camp-meeting  was  held  this  year  on  the 
same  ground  which  was  occup'cd  the  year  previous.  Ucrc 
Michael  Burgc  appeared  as  Elder  in  the  place  of  Wiliiani 
Case,  Vi'bo  was  making  preparations  to  tako  charge  of  tho 
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Upper  Canada  District.  Burge  came  from  the  south,  and 
was  impetuous,  assuming,  and  overbearing.  It  was  first 
supposed  he  came  expecting  to  take  charge  of  the  Chenango 
District  the  next  year.  If  he  had  any  ambition  in  that 
direction  he  was  disappointed,  for  he  did  not  take  with  the 
preachers,  and  never  had  anything  in  the  Conference  but 
hard  Circuits.  At  the  Camp-meeting  referred  to,  Burge 
preached  a  slam-bang  sermon,  which  made  more  people  angry 
than  it  converted,  while  popular  and  telling  discourbos  were 
delivered  by  George  Harmon,  Israel  Chamberlain,  George 
M.  Densmore  and  others.  It  was  a  time  of  power,  and  much 
good  was  evidently  accomplished." 

248.  Mr.  Case,  during  a  part  of  the  time  under  consider- 
ation, was  in  a  position  to  see  some  of  the  horrors  of  war,  and 
to  alleviate  some  of  its  miseries,  and,  among  the  rest,  to  minis* 
ter  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  same  of  his  Canadian  brethren, 
whom  he  had  known  in  former  days,  and  whom  he  found  in 
c;iptivity.  This  will  appear  from  the  following  extracts  of 
letters  written  by  him  at  two  different  intervals. 

24:9.  He  says  :  "  I  was  present  a  few  hours  after  the  battle 
of  Sackett^s  Harbor,  where  I  witnessed  a  scene  of  death  and 
carnasze  raC/rc  moving  than  ever  I  saw  before.  ^Numbers  lay 
coM  in  dnath.  Many  were  groaning  with  their  wounds  and 
bleeding  in  their  gore  Myself  and  two  preachers  were  in 
Rutland,  about  ten  miles  from  the  Harbor,  and  were  about 
to  commence  ciearinsj;  off  a  camp-^roufid,  but  on  hearing  the 
Cinnon  and  cuistiint  roll  of  small  arms  we  gave  up  tho  idea  of 
work  and  betook  ourselves  to  prayer.  Such  sensations  1 
never  ronlized  before.  We  knew  many  of  our  acquaintances 
were  there,  among  whom  were  brethren  in  the  Lord.  Wo 
thouiiiit  on  the  condition  of  the  women  whose  husbands  and 
sons  were  exposed  j  the  welfare  of  our  country,  where  bo  much 
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was  at  stake,  ancl.  the  honor  of  the  nation  concerned ;  but 
more  than  this  a  thousand  times — the  imraorta!  interests  of 
the  thousands  Avho  were  eu>j;a,Li;ed  in  the  contest  ;  and  here, 
I  know  not  that  I  felt  any  partiality  for  Americana  more  than 
Englishmen :  all  of  one  creation—  alike  the  subjects  of  re- 
deeming blood,  all  accountable  to  the  King  of  kings,  and 
deserving  the  same  condemnation.  With  theae  reflections  wo 
immediately  called  the  household  and  fell  upon  our  knees  iu 
prayer,  and  the  Lord  poured  on  us  the  spirit  of  supplication. 
TVe  wept  aloud  and  prayed  most  fervently  to  the  Ruler  of 
nations  and  Saviour  of  men  that  he  would  pardon  our  national 
crimes,  save  men  from  death,  protect  the  Harbor  from  con- 
quest, and  have  mercy  on  the  souls  of  those  constantly  falling 
in  l)attle.  You  may  suppose  that  the  constant  sound  of  the 
insJrumcnts  of  death  gave  weight  to  our  concerir,  and  ardency 
to  our  petitions,  with  all  that  grace  could  inspire. 

250.  **We  then  mounted  our  horses  and  set  out  for  the 
scene  of  action,  that,  if  possible,  we  might  afford  some  assist 
ance  as  ministers,  and  administer  consolation  to  the  wounded 
and  dying.  When  we  reached  the  Harbor  the  British  had 
retreated  to  their  shipping,  leaving  part  of  the  dead  and 
wounded  upon  the  field  of  battle.  These,  with  our  own  men, 
were  brouu;ht  in  from  the  field  ;  the  dead  were  stretched  side 
bv  side  in  rows,  and  the  wounded  on  beds  and  straw  in  as 
comfortable  a  condition  as  could  be  expected.  We  were  con- 
ducted by  a  friend  to  the  several  hospitals,  where  I  saw  the 
distress  of  about  eighty  wounded.  I  caiMiot  describe  my 
ieelings  to  hear  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying,  some 
pierced  through  the  body,  others  through  the  he;id,  some 
bruised  by  the  falling  of  timbers,  others  with  broken  bones, 
and  one  whose  face  was  shot  away,  (save  Ms  under  jaw,)  by  a 
grape-shot.    lie  was  yet  breatliing  £tr(mg,    Tiiis  was  a  shcck- 
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ing  view.  Some  were  in  such  pain  they  couia  not  be  conversed 
with ;  others  being  fatigued  and  broken  of  their  rest  were 
asleep,  but  we  conversed  with  many  who  manifested  serious- 
ness, whom  we  pointed  to  the  tsufFering,  bleeding  Saviour,  and 
exhorted  them  to  look  to  him  for  mercy.  Here  I  saw  how 
useful  a  faithful  and  feeling  chaplain  might  be.  The  best 
opportunity  would  present  Itself  in  alleviating  the  miseries  of 
men  in  some  desree,  by  procuring  such  things  as  the  dis- 
tressed most  needed,  and  by  comforting  them  in  their  afflic- 
tions; and  here  he  might  be  heard  though  at  another  time  his 
counsel  might  be  sliglited. 

251.  "  In  conversation  with  the  British  wounded  I  found 
a  serious  young  man  who  had  been  a  hearer  of  the  Methodists 
in  Ireland,  Quebec,  and  Upper  Canada.  His  name  was  Horn- 
brook,  and  he  belonged  to  the  10  0th  regiment ;  also  a  brother, 
Charles  Pratt,  one  of  our  militia,  badly  wounded.  Both  were 
glad  to  see  and  talk  with  their  preachers. 

252.  *'  Having  been  without  bread  a  long  time,  many  of  the 
militia  were  very  hungry.  Some  wanted  coflPee,  some  milk, 
some  bread.  We  gave  them  the  biscuits  we  carried  down,  but 
could  procure  no  milk  for  them.  I  really  desired  to  stay 
with  them;  my  heart  thirsted  to  do  them  good.  One  young 
man  who  was  wounded  told  me  his  brother  was  killed  in  the 
battle.  His  parents,  I  believe,  live  cast  of  the  Connecticut 
River.  We  were  then  conducted  to  the  remains  of  Col.  Mills, 
of  the  Albany  volunteers.  He  and  the  British  general.  Gray, 
'were  laid  out  together,  both  brave,  '  by  mutual  wounds  ex- 
pired,' but  now  sleep  peacably  together.  Among  the  wounded 
I  heard  no  swearing.  In  this  battle  several  of  our  brethren 
suffered.  Brother  Greaves,  an  ensign  in  the  militia,  living 
near  the  Harbor,  and  several  others  were  taken  prisoners. 
Ho  has  written  from   Montreal  to  his  fiimily.     Brother  .Fuy, 
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of  ElHsburgh,  waa  wounded  in  the  first  part  of  the  jtction, 
and  in  attempting  to  make  his  way  home,  fell  in  with  a  body 
of  Indiana  who  had  hinded  further  up,  who  shot  him  several 
times,  scalped  and  mangled  him  in  a  horrible  manner.  His 
body  was  found  some  time  after,  and  interred  by  his  fathei 
near  the  plaxje.  It  seems  the  Indians  were  somehow  inter- 
rupted, and  in  their  hasty  flight  left  the  scalp  and  knife, 
which  were  found  mcar  the  body.  Brother  F.'s  money  was 
found  near  kirn  on  a  root ;  his  scalp  is  in  the  possession  of 
his  widow. 

253.  "  On  leaving  the  harbour,  we  called  on  some  brethren, 
who,  with  their  neighbors,   carried  down  several  gallons  of 
milk,  and  distributed  among  the  wounded.     We  also   repre- 
sented  their  case  to  the   congregation  at  the  close   of  the 
Camp-meeting,   when    twenty-five   dollars  were   contributed 
and  put  into  proper  hands,  who  purchased  coffee,  sugar,  and 
other  delicacies  which  they  most  needed,  and  from  time  to 
time  distributed  among  them.    For  this   they    were    very 
thankful,  and  both  English  and  American   blessed  me  with 
many  good  wishes  when  I  again  visited  the  hospital,  four 
weeks  ago.      I  found  Hornbrook  had  so  far  recovered  as  to 
be  able  to  hobble  about.     Of  seventy-five  wounded,   twenty- 
one  died.     They  carried  most  of  their  wounded  off  the  field, 
to  their  boats,  in  time  of  battle.     Brother  Pratt  has  also 
recovered.     The  body  of  Col.  Mills  was  removed  to  Water- 
town,    where    his   funeral    was   attended    by    a   numerous 
assembly  of  soldiers   and  citizens,    where    a    serr-  a    was 
preached  on  Prov.  xxii.  1,  when  several  traits  '      .he  char- 
acter of  the  amiable  Colonel  were  proposed  for  imitation, 
Tho  assembly  were  moved,  and  wept. 

254.  ''  Our  preachers  on  the  lines  have  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  preaching  to  the  soldiers,  who  are  very  fond  of 
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hearing.  We  find  it  necessary  to  avoid  all  political  discus- 
sions, botli  in  public  and  private."  Such  vras  the  spirit  of 
the  Mctfiodist  preachers  along  the  lines  in  the  war-time.  The 
acquaintance  which  these  itinerants  had  formed  with  the 
people  on  both  sides  before  the  war,  prepared  them  to  act  tho 
part  of  good  Samaritans  to  the  wounded  and  prisoners.  This 
is  further  exemplified  from  another  extract  from  a  letter  of 
Mr.  Case's,  which  we  subjoin. 

-    255.  Under  the  date  of  "Albany,  Oct.  26,   1813,"   ho 
writes  as  ibllows ;— •*  This  moment  I  have  returned   from  a 
visit  to  the  barracks  in  Grcenbush," — where  tho  Canadian 
prisoners  were  kept — ''  in  company  with   brother  Merwin,' 
who  will  be  remembered  as  once  stationed  in  Montreal, 

256.  "  Having  been  kindly  indulged  by  Col.  Lamed,  com- 
mandant to  the  prisoners,  we  most  joyfully  embraced  the 
privilege  of  proclaiming  to  them  the  sweet  liberty:  of  the 
Gospel.  They  were  called  together  by  their  officers,  and  a 
more  attentive  congregation  I  never  expect  to  address  again. 
As  soon  as  we  began  to  sing  there  was  weeping ;  and  imme- 
diately on  our  kneeling  to  prayer  they  all  knelt  down,  and 
here  and  there  we  heard  the  voice  of  Amen  to  our  petition  for 
their  salvation.  I  could  not  solve  this  till  after  the  service. 
To  my  great  surprise  and  mingled  grief  and  joy,  several 
brethren  and  acquaintances  from  Canada  came  and  made 
themselves  known  to  us;  they  were  militia  in  arms,  and  were 
taken  near  Fort  George.  Among  these  were  Messrs.  George 
Lawrence,  leader  at  Four  Mile  Creek ;  William  Clinton, 
from  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  Russel  Hawley,  brother  of 
David  Hawley,  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte.  Their  captivity  was 
an  affliction  which  made  friends  more  consoling." 

257.  Mr.  Case  says  the  Canadian  prisoners  *'  were  militia 
in  arms,"  but  Mr.  Lawrence  was  an  exception.    The  reader 
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will  lememDcr  that  lie  was  ono  of  tlio  Methodist  Palatine 
stock,  and  brother  of  John  Lawrence,  the  second  husband  of 
Mrs.  Philip  Embury.  In  the  war-time  he  was  so  advanced 
in  years  as  to  be  exempt  from  militia  duty,  although  his  sons 
bore  arms,  and  one  of  them  was  wounded  the  day  his  father 
was  taken  prisoner.  Mr.  L.,  senior,  kept  about  the  peaceful 
avocations  of  his  farm,  and  continued  to  meet  his  little  class 
in  his  own  house  in  those  stormy  times,  lie  was  made  a* 
prisoner  at  his  own  door  at  Cross-Roads.  The  writer, thought^ 
only  a  child  of  four  years,  was  there,  and  remembers  well  his 
arrest,  as  he  does  all  events  consecutively  since  the  battle  of 
Niagara.  The  Americans  were  then  in  the  occupancy  of 
Fort  George,  and  a  portion  of  the  British  army  were 
entrenched  at  the  Cross-Roads,  about  half  a  mile  from  Mr. 
Lawrence's  residence.  A  general  skirmish  had  taken  place 
all  that  morning  between  the  pickets  and  advanced  guards  of 
the  two  armies.  A  body  of  only  ten  American  Indians,  or 
white  men  disguised  like  Indians,  advanced  towards  Mr. 
L.'p,  where  an  officer's  mess  was  kept  and  a  guard  of  thirty 
soldiers  posted.  The  cowardly  officer  of  the  guard,  one  J/c- 
Leod,  (let  his  name  go  down  to  posterity,)  threatened  to 
"cut  off  the  first  man's  head  who  fired  a  shot;"  and,  to  the 
everlasting  disgrace  of  Britisn  soldiers,  they  took  to  their 
heels  and  fled  to  the  camp,  leaving  the  women  and  children 
to  the  mercy  of  the  savages.  These  latter,  when  they  came 
up,  shot  a  corporal  of  the  Glengarries,  a  Mr.  Smith,  who 
chanced  to  be  there,  and  who  boldly  stood  on  his  defence. 
Mr.  L.  tiiinking  the  matter  some  emvute  between  the  British 
soldiers  and  our  own  Indians,  passed  tiirough  the  front  gate 
into  the  road,  and  gave  ono  of  the  savages  his  hand,  who  took 
and  held  it,  while  another  came  up  with  an  angry  counte- 
nance and  grasped  the  old  gentleman  by  the  neck-cloth,  and 

made  him  a  prisoner.     He  and  poor  Smith,  whom  only  the 
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ooura'^e  of  a  woman,  "Mm.   Cassady,   kept  the  savagey   from 
killing  outright  in  the  house,  whither  he  had  crawled,  were 
led  away  from   our  sight.     S  nitli  rVied   on  the   road.     The 
alarm  w  is  givo:i  before   any  one  had  btokea   his    fast.     We 
all  fliJ.     The  writer's  mother  and  her  four  youngest  child- 
ren, pissinj:  thecann,  f)und  the  army  preparing  for  march, 
and  an  elder  son  and  brother  just  mounting  his  horse  with  a 
view  to  coming  to  our  rescue.     We  followed   the  retreating 
^army  through  the  Black  Swamp  Road  all  that  weary  day,  anrl 
broke  a  twenty-four   hours'   fast  at    sunset.     We    had    the 
supreme  felicity  of  extending  the  hospitalities  of  our  littmble 
house   in  York  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  whom  we  all  revered  and 
loved  as  a  father,  towards   the  close  of  the  war,  on  his  way 
back  from  captivity.     The  writer  met  this  saint  of  God  *'  ia 
age  and  feebleness   extreme,"    and   found   him   rejoicing  in 
hopes  of  the  everlasting  rest.     The  critical  reader  will  please 
pardon  this  short  episode,  designed  to  present  a  little  tableau 
relating  to  the  war,  and  to  preserve  the  memory  of  a  worthy 
man. 

258.  Mr.  Case  goes  on,  "  By  them  "  (the  prisoners,)  "  I  was 
informed  that  in  consequence  of  the  troubles  there  had  been 
no  preaching  in  that  part  for  some  time  ;  that  Mr.  Ryan  and 
others  were  travelling  and  doing  all  the  good  they  could  for 
God  and  souls :  that  none  of  our  brethren  had  been  killed. 
Brother  Merwin  has  permission  to  preach  to  them  every  week, 
and  he  has  appointed  to  do  so  every  Tuesday  afternoon,  il 
the  weather  will  permit.  They  are  a  mixed  multitude  of  Eng- 
lish, French,  &c.,  amounting  to  about  five  hundred  and  fifty 
nine,  but  very  anxious  for  meetings.  Brother  Merwin  is  to 
send  them  Bibles  from  the  Society  in  this  place,  and  other 
books.     0  pray  for  them!" 

259.  Happily  the  scenes  of  carnage  and  misery  which  has 
passed  before  us,  arising  from  the  strife  betweea  two  sections 
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of  a  race  of  men,  who  should  never  be  otherwise  than  frifiada 
and  allies,  was  about  to  close.  The  Gaaadian  proachcrs  wor 
to  regain  the  privilege  of  attending  the  Conferences  of  their 
brethren  in  the  States.  A  number  of  active  and  zealous  young 
aborers,  who  had  been  called  into  the  ministry  on  the  southt 
side  of  the  national  line  of  demarkation  during  the  war,  were 
soon  to  come  over  to  Canada's  help.  And  Mr.  Case,  our 
principal  subject,  was  now  already  making  preparations  t'j 
return  to  his  first  field  of  ministerial  labor,  never  to  leave  ii. 
till  samraoned  to  liis  reward.  That  uninterrupted  Canadia 
life  till  its  close,  will  be  the  subject  of  a  Second  Volume, 

END   OP  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 

Guelph,  18G7. 
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The  author  has  disclosed  to  the  reader  in  the  Preface  the 
difficulties  under  which  he  has  labored  from  the  late  arrival 
of  materials,  or  information  sought.  The  non-arrival  of 
these,  in  some  cases  till  after  the  part  to  which  they  belonged 
was  printed,  has  occasioned  some  deficiencies  and  some  inac- 
curacies. These  we  now  propose  to  remedy,  so  far  as  the 
means  at  our  disposal  will  enable  us. 

N.  B.  We  shall  give  first  the  number  of  the  page  and 
paragraph  where  the  correction  is  to  be  made,  in  each 
several  case,  and  then  the  correction  itself;  also,  the  correction 
will  be  numbered,  the  number  being  contained  within  a  par- 
enthesis, ihus :  (1,)  (2,)  (3,)  &c. 

(1.)  Page  8,  paragraph  15.  There  was  &  Lutheran  Min- 
ister in  Matilda,  a  good  man,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Swartzfader ;  and 
one  in  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  near  Bath,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Scammer- 
horn. 

(2.)  Page  25,  paragraph  13.  Ryan  is  well  remembered 
both  in  Dunham  and  Sutton,  C.  E.,  by  the  oldest  people,  even 
to  this  day. 

(3.)  Page  26,  paragraph  14.  We  can  now  supplement 
our  deficient  account  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Pickett  by  the 
following  : — He  "  was  born  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  New 
Milford,  on  the  14th  July,  1771.     HLs  parents  wer«  members 
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of  the  Churcli  of  England,  and  much  attached  to  the  king, 
and  that  side  of  the  question,  during  the  war.  When  quite 
young — perhaps  between  twenty  and  twentj-two — he  married 
Miss  Ingersol,  a  sister  of  the  late  Charles  Ingersol,  Esq.,  of 
logcrsol,  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  which  county  he  repre- 
sented for  several  years  in  our  Provincial  Parliament.  This 
lady  died  early  in  life.  Mr.  P.  subsequently  formed  another 
matrimonial  connection.  It  was  about  the  close  of  the  last 
century  that  he  emigrated  to  Canada.  He  departed  this  life 
on  the  14th  of  July,  1854<,  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a 
glorious  resurrection  unto  immortal  life."  (Minutes  of 
Niagara  Conference,  M.  fl.  0.) 

(4.)  Page  35,  paragraph  27.  Robert  Perry  had  married 
young,  but  his  wife  died  and  he  was  a  widower  during  the 
time  he  travelled. 

(5.)  Page  57,  paragraph  63.  It  was  a  mistake  to  say  that 
Jewell  was  a  native  of  Ireland — he  was  more  likely  born  in 
Pennsylvania. 

(6.)  Page  74,  paragraph  96.  *'Missiqoi"  should  be 
Missisquoi. 

(7.)  Page  91,  paragraph  123.  We  might  have  added 
Vannest's  sleeping  between  two  logs  in  the  woods  of  Nelson, 
to  the  other  cases  there  meationed. 

(8.)  Page  131 ,  paragraph  27.    The  incident  here  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Perry's  name  is  placed  too  early.     It  did 
(Dot  occur  till  during  one  of  his  later  appoiatmonts  to  that 
Circuit. 

(9.)  Page  169,  paragraph  24.  A  very  grave  omission  is 
made  in  the  list  of  stations  for  the  Upper  Canada  District  in 
leaving  out  Jjetroit,  with  the  name  of  its  preacher,  William 
Case, 
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(10.)  Page  234,  paragraph  81.  Tlic  author  suspects  he  is 
wrong  in  pronouncing  the  "  Father  Miller"  on  whom  Ryan 
and  Boehm  called  in  their  journey,  a  ''Palatine,  and  the 
grandfather  of  the  Rev.  Aaron  Miller.*'  It  is,  perhaps,  more 
likely  that  it  was  not  tlic  German-Irish  Gcrrct  Miller  of  Ear- 
nestown,  but  George  Miller,  a  real  Dutchman,  who  lived  on 
the  Bay  Road,  between  Kingston  and  Adolphustowu. 

(11.)  Page  245,  paragraph  105.  We  have  since  Icarncl 
that  Kilbourn  was  countermanded,  and  never  went  to  the 
Stanstead  Circuit  at  all. 

(12.)  We  said,  page  15,  that  the  decrease  in  1799  was  the 
"/irst^'  reported  for  Canada:"  it  was  the  third. 

(13.)  We  failed  to  say,  page  20,  that  Samuel  Coatc  re- 
mained at  Baltimore  a  second  year,  which  he  did. 

(14.)  We  wrongly  spelled,  the  Vergennes  Circuit,  in  Vt., 
calling  it  "  Verginncs,^^  on  page  25. 

(15.)  It  was  a  mistake,  page  2G,  to  say  that  Ryan  was  ever 
Case's  ^*  Presiding  Elder,''^  which  he  never  was. 

(16.)  We  now  supplement  paragraph  24,  page  33,  with  tho 
following  obituary  of  Mr.  Pearse : — 

"Rev.  Gershom  Pearse  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  New 
york  Conference  in  the  spring  of  1803,  and  stationed  at 
Plattsbnrgh.  His  appointments  thereafter  were  as  follows : 
In  1804,  at  Fletcher;  1805,  Niagara;  180G,  Oswcgotchie ; 
1807,  Dunham;  1808,  Saratoga;  1809-10,  Granville  ;  1811, 
Thurman;  1812,  Grand  Isle  ;  1813-14,  Cambridge  ^  1S15- 
IG,  Montgomery;  1817-18,  Sharon;  1819,  Albany;  1820, 
CoBvmans;  1821-22,  Chatham  ;  1823-24,  Granville;  1825- 
2G,  PittsHcld;  1827.  Burlington;  1828-29,  Redding ;  1830- 
3 ". ,  Ilcmpfetcad  and  Iluntingron.  At  the  Conference  of  1832 
he  became  superannuated,  and  continued  in  that  relation  to 
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the  jH'riotl  of  his  death.  Brother  Pearse  is  remembered  by 
tlic  older  members  of  the  Conference  as  manifesting  much 
more  tlian  ordinary  ability.  His  intellect  in  force  and  habit 
is  best  described  by  the  expression  *  long-headed.'  He  was 
a  devout  man,  at  times  a  most  powerful  preacher.  His  ser- 
mons, weighty  with  thought,  fervid  with  feeling,  and  in  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  made  a  deep  and  abiding  impression.  Ho 
died  in  much  peace  at  Milan,  Ohio,  on  the  23rd  of  March, 
1SG5." 

(17.)  "Upper  Canada  Zoit'cr  Circuit"  was  Coleman's  ap- 
pointment ill  1796,  instead  of  ''Upper,"  as  stated  on  page  42. 

(18.)  The  "  Upper  Circuit*'  was  Woolsey's  first  in  Canada, 
instead  of  *'  Lower,"  as  stated  on  page  45,  first  line. 

(19.)  Since  the  first  impression  was  thrown  off,  the  follow- 
ing obituary  of  Woolscy  has  come  to  hand,  which  supplements 
the  first  paragraph  on  page  46  :  — 

»  "llev.  Elijah  WooLey  was  born  July  26,  1771,  in  Marl, 
borough,  Ulster  county,  New  York.  His  parents  were  pious; 
liis  mother  especially  was  deeply  devoted  to  God,  and  no 
doubt  imparted  to  him  early  religious  instruction. 

**  As  a  result,  probably,  of  the  piety  and  prayers  of  his  pa- 
rents, he  w.is  converted  to  God  in  his  youth,  and  at  twenty 
years  of  age  entered  the  itinerant  ministry,  and  was  stationed 
on  Cambridge  Circuit. 

'•  In  1794  he  volunteered  his  services  for  Canada.  He  r'as 
then  but  twenty-three  years  of  age.  Not  only  was  the  cou'4ry 
which  he  had  chosen  as  the  field  of  his  toil  a  new  country, 
destitute  of  many  of  the  comforts  of  civilized  Ufe,  but  the 
road  to  it  for  some  hundreds  of  miles  was  an  almost  unbroken 
forest.  IHs  route  lay  up  the  Mohawk  River  to  its  source, 
thence  down  Wood  Creek  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  across  the 
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lake  into  Canacla.  His  companion  in  this  misiionary  enter- 
prise was  the  late  James  Coleman.  Their  most  feasible 
method  of  travelling  was  by  canoe ;  and  after  incredible  toil 
and  hardship,  sleeping  from  fifteen  to  twenty  nights  in  the 
woods,  they  accomplished  their  journey. 

"  Here  he  laboured  with  diligence  and  success  for  two 
years,  and  loft  a  grateful  memorial  of  himself  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  He  continued  to  fill  various  Circuits,  stations; 
and  districts,  often  preaching  under  the  influence  of  power 
from  on  high,  and  participating  in  many  gracious  revivals  of 
religion,  until  1835,  when  ho  was  returned  supernumerary,  in 
which  and  the  superannuated  relation  he  continued  until  his 
death. 

*'  After  desisting  from  the  regular  work  of  an  itinerant  min- 
ister, he  chose  for  his  residence  Rye,  Westchester  county, 
N,  Y.,  where  he  endeared  himself  to  the  people  by  preaching 
when  able,  assisting  it  the  various  social  means  of  grace,  and 
uniting  in  affectionate  Christian  intercourse.  His  decease 
was  preceded  by  a  long  and  gradual  decline,  during  which  he 
exhibited  Christian  resignation  and  cheerfulness,  and  his 
spirit  often  rejoiced  in  God  his  Saviour. 

'*  Father  Woolsey  was  a  man  of  great  benevolence  of  char- 
acter, and  amenity  of  manners.  He  seemed  to  have  the  happy 
art  of  .attaching  to  himself  his  associates  without  effort  on  his 
part,  and  those  attachments  were  lasting  as  life. 

"  He  was  a  holy  man,  ^  good  preacher,  and  he  shall  be  he'u 
'in  everlasting  remembrance." 

(20.)  The  two  years,  1796  and  1797,  during  which  we 
were  unable  to  account  for  Jewell,  on  page  57,  were  spent  on 
Somersett  and  Dorchester  Circuits,  Maryland. 

(21.)  James  Aikin's  death  took  place  in  1823,  instead  of 
"  1821,"  as  we  erroneously  stated  on  page  C4. 
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(22.)  Vannest  was  a  Superannuate  39  years,  instead  of 
21,  as  stated  page  82. 

(23.)  Dr.  Reed  says  Philip  Ayre,  mentioned   page   140 
V)cated  in  183G. 

(21.)  Wc  could  give  no  satisfactory  account  of  Lansford 
^Vluting,  on  page  192,  but  we  here  subjoin  his  obituary  : — 

♦*  Lansford  Whiting — for  want  of  correct  information  wo 
ire  not  able  to  say  when  or  where  he  was  born,  but  it  appears 
Jhut  he  was  made  a  subject  of  the  converting  grace  of  God 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
iibi)ut  'he  year  1804. 

''  lie  entered  the  travelling  connection  in  1808,  and  was 
ippoiuted  to  labor  on  Piattsburg  Circuit;  in  1809  he  was 
jtaiioned  on  Dunham ;  1810  on  Thurman  ;  at  the  Conference 
in  1811  he  volunteered  to  accompany  Bishop  M'Kendree  to 
the  Western  Conference,  After  his  departure  from  New 
York  he  was  tnken  sick  on  board  the  sloop,  in  which  there 
were  !i  number  of  preachers  returning  from  Conference ;  upon 
consultation,  it  was  thought  best  to  put  him  on  shore  at 
Pouphkecpsie,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  medical  aid,  and 
he  was  accordingly  put  on  shore  on  Thursday  evening,  and 
committed  to  the  care  of  Dr.  James  Covell.  On  the  next  day 
it  was  discovered  that  his  disorder  was  the  small-pox,  which 
it  ^eenis  he  had  taken  while  attending  the  Conference  in  New 
York,  and  which  proved  to  be  of  the  confluent  kind. 

"  llivS  disorder  was  severe,  and  i*s  progress  rapid,  so  that  it 
tcnninatcd  in  death  the  Monday  evening  following,  being  the 
4ih  of  June,  1811,  about  the  25th  year  of  his  age. 

"  In  all  the  relations  which  he  filled  among  us,  as  a  private 
member  of  the  church,  and  as  a  travelling  preacher,  he  was  a 
young  man  of  exemplary  piety,  and  highly  respected  by  those 
who  knew  him.     In  him  the  graces  of  the  S^iirit  shone  with 
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a  peculiar  lustre,  and  the  tenor  of  liic  life  scpm^d  to  be  a  liv- 
ing and  practical  comment  on  tbc  gospel  of  Jesu3  Christ,  his 
Divine  Master.  Seriousness,  quietness,  meekness,  and  pa- 
tience, were  some  of  his  peculiar  excellences,  and  in  Lim  these 
were  seen  in  that  degree  which  is  seldom  equalled,  and  perhaps 
never  exceeded. 

"Ilislast  illness, 'which  terminated  the  mortal  scene,  was 
short  and  severe,  and  of  a  nature  to  give  but  little  opportunity 
for  conversation  about  the  things  of  God,  he  not  being  able 
to  converse  without  great  pain  ;  yet  there  was  opportunity 
enough  for  him  to  express  his  firm  confidence  in  his  Redeemer, 
and  the  glorious  hope  of  eternal  life  through  him.  From  his 
conversation,  which  was  solemn  and  savoury,  (as  reported  by 
those  who  were  with  ^im,)  we  conclude  that  there  is  no  room 
left  to  doubt  that  he  has  made  a  happy  exchange  of  a  world 
of  sorrow  and  pain  for  a  world  of  joy,  peace,  and  everlasting 
happiness;  where  pain,  sin,  sorrow  and  death  are  all  dono 
away.'' 

(25.)  The  total  number  on  the  same  page  is  wrong — the 
true  return  was  3,173,  for  the  year  1809-10. 

(20.)  The  old  Journals  of  the  Genesee  Conference  state  his 
brethren  would  not  give  George  McCracken  a  "  location"  till 
certain  "  charges  were  answered."  We  find  no  record  of  the 
issue  of  the  investigation.     (To  supplement  page  199.) 

(27.)  Of  Mitchell,  whom  we  could  trace  no  further,  on  page 
212,  we  are  now  enabled  to  present  the  following  obituary : — 

**  Dr.  James  Mitchell  was  born  in  the  county  of  Monaghan, 
Ireland,  in  or  about  the  year  1777.  In  his  eighth  year  ho 
lost  his  father,  and  his  training,  along  with  that  of  a  large 
family  of  children,  devolved  upon  his  widowed  mother.  Soon 
after  attaining  his  majority  the  faiuily  emigrated  to  America, 
and  settled  at  Soudersburgh,  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  where  there 
waM  at  that  time  a  flourishinyr  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
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With  this  o«ir  brother  connected  himself,  and  in  ttie  year  1805 
Tftceived  license  as  an  cxhortcr  from  the  Rev.  Solomon  Sharp. 
The  appointment  to  which  he  was  then  attached  was  on  the 
old  Dauphin  Circuit.  The  year  following  he  waa  received  on 
trial  into  tho  Phjladelpliia  Annual  Conference.  Ilis  first  field 
of  labor  wae  on  the  eastorn  shore  of  Maryland.  He  was?  or- 
dained in  this  city  by  Bishop  Asbury,  on  the  22nd  of  March* 
1808,  and  at  the  same  Conference  was  transferred  to  the 
(iencsee  country,  where  he  travelled  one  or  two  years,  and 
( ndured  considerable  hardships,  upon  which,  after  he  had 
become  aged,  he  delighted  to  converse  with  his  children  and 
grandchildren.  Here  he  frequently  slept  in  tho  woods,  with 
his  saddle  for  a  pillow,  and  the  heavens  for  a  covering.  It 
was  also  while  travelling  in  this  country  that  he  enjoyed  the 
companionship  of  the  Eev.  William  D.  Lacey,  with  whom  he 
afterward  frequently  corresponded,  and  for  whom  he  con- 
tracted a  firm  and  ardent  friendship. 

"  lie  was  ordained  Elder  by  Bishop  M'Kendree  at  Lyons* 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  on  the  24th  of  July,  in  the  year 
1810.  The  two  following  years  he  spent  in  Canada,  first  at 
Montreal,  (where,  through  his  enterprise  and  activity,  he 
succeeded  in  erecting  a  church  building,)  and  afterward  at 
Quebec.  But  not  being  pleased  with  this  country,  he  wrote 
to  Bishop  Asbury  desiring  that  he  might  be  appointed  to  a 
more  southern  latitude.  The  manner  in  which  his  request 
was  regarded  by  the  first  American  Bishop  may  be  discovered 
in  two  original  letters,  written  by  the  hand  of  A&bury,  and 
which  have  been  preserved  among  his  papers.  The  first  of 
these  is  on  a  slip  of  paper  of  two  inches  in  width.  It  is 
without  date,  and  in  these  words:  '  I  have  tried  with  all  my 
might  to  release  you  from  Quebec,  but  cannot ;  perhaps  you 
had  better  take  up  the  f  (cross)  and  try  it  one  year  more»-^ 

f.   ASBURT.' 
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The  other  is  on  an  entire  sheet  of  paper,  a  large  portion  of 
which,  however,  is  occupied  by  an  aflfectionate  letter  from  the 
venerable  Henry  Boebni,  who  at  the  time  ot  the  writing  was 
the  traveling  companion  of  Asbury.     It  is  dated  Baltimore 
March  19,  1811.     The  following  is  a  copy: 

"  My  Dear  Jimmy, — Great  grace  rest  upon  you  in  youv 
soul,  and  services  for  God  and  souls.  I  am  pleased  exceed- 
ingly to  hear  of  your  being  well  and  doing  well.  It  is  not 
possible  to  know  the  importance  of  regular  attention  in  a 
station  like  Quebec.  Many  peculiarities  will  attend  changes. 
We  wish  to  come  as  near  to  you  as  possible  to  have  the  fullest 
information  of  persons  and  things.  You  will  be  sure  your 
brethren  view  you  as  placed  in  an  important  station,  so  re- 
mote from  them.  Accept  their  prayers  and  their  confidence. 
We  have  no  fears  of  your  betraying  your  trust. 

''  I  am  most  confidentially  and  afiiectionately  yours, 

"  F.  AsBURY. 

"  P.  S. — I  think  the  probability  is  that  your  brother  Wil- 
liam will  come  to  see  you  if  you  stay  patiently  a  little  longer 
in  Canada.  F.  A." 

"  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1812,  Brother 
Mitchell  was  permitted  to  return  to  the  States,  and  was 
appointed  to  Dauphin  Circuit.  In  1814  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Eliza  Brobst,  of  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  the  mother  of 
Mrs  Dr.  Nesmith,  through  whose  kindness  we  have  been 
furnished  with  much  information  with  regard  to  her  deceased 
father.  He  afterward  travelled  Chester  Circuit,  where  tho 
health  of  his  wife  having  failed,  he  determined  upon  a  loca- 
tion. In  1816  he  matriculated  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  having  attended  the  lectures  there  for  some  time, 
succeeded  to  a  situation  in  the  Southern  Dispensary  of  this 
city.    It  was  not  long  until  he  obtained  a  quite  extensive  and 
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lucrative  practice,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Fifth-street 
above  Spruce,  where  he  continued  to  live  until  his  departure 
from  our  midst. 

"Dr.  Mitchell  received  a  location  which  he  retained  until 
about  1824,  when  he  was  again  received  into  the  Conference 
as  a  Supernumerary.  Dr.  Sargeant  was  also  received  at  the 
same  time.  But  so  far  as  we  have  been  informed  neither  of 
them  at  any  time  made  any  claim  upon  its  funds.  Dr. 
Mitchell  and  his  family  usually  worshipped  with  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Union  Church,  in  whose 
communio  i  he  also  died. 

"  As  far  as  his  professional  duties  and  health  would  permit, 
he  continued  to  labor  in  the  Church  of  God  by  preaching  the 
Gospel  and  administering  the  Sacraments  until  the  infirmities 
of  advancing  years  entirely  forbade  all  further  toil.  His  first 
wife  died  soon  after  his  settlement,  and  \n  a  few  years  after- 
ward he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Eliza  Laftdreth, 
the  mother  of  the  lamented  Sarah  J.  Hum,  who,  with  her, 
died  several  years  before  him. 

"  He  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  family  and  respected  by 
his  friends.  His  confidence  in  Christ  remained  steadfast  to 
the  end.  "  In  age  and  feebleness  extreme,"  he  at  length  lay 
down  to  die.  The  members  of  his  family  who  stood  at  his 
bedside  perceived  no  fearful  struggles  with  the  final  messen- 
ger, but  saw  their  parent  as  he  calmly  and  without  a  groan 
surrendered  his  spirit  up  to  God,  and  resigned  himself  to  his 
last  slumber.  He  died  April  13,  1859,  in  the  83rd  year  of 
his  age." 

(28.)  Paragraph  49,  page  220,  Peter  Covenhoven  was 
thirty  years  old  when  he  entered  the  work. 

(20.)  On  page  257  we  made  the  increase  for  the  year 
(1811-12,)  too  large— it  was  one  thousand  and  ninety-one. 


